


Joe!..in the HOSPITAL?... 

why, he only had the sniffles when 
we went dancing Saturday! 


Ydu liavc probal)ly known 
several casos like tliat . the 
niodieal records rei)ort lots of 
tlicni. And tliey all lead up to 
this warninf'; 


Don’l take a cold liphtly. Don't neglect it. 
Take care of it at once. 

HELP NATURE EARLY 

If you feel a cold coming on. or your throat 
feels irritated, go to bed. Keep warm. Drink 
plenty of water and fruit juices. Eat lightly. 
Gargle full strength Li.sterinc Antiseptic 
every two hours. 

All of these simple measures are aimed to 
helj) Nature to abort a cold quickly. Rost and 
warmth build uj) reserve. .Juices and water 
aid elimination. Food restores .strength. And 
J>is(erine .Vntiseptie kills millions of germs 
on mouth and throat surfaces . . the very 

types of germs that many authorities claim 
arc the cause of many of the distressing as- 


pects of a cold. Tests showed germ reductions 
on tissue surfae(^s ranging to !)6.7% fifteen 
minutes after the Listerinc gargle, and up to 
80% one hour .after. 

9 YEARS OF RESEARCH 

And in tests conducted during 9 years of 
research, those who gargled Listerine twice a 
day had fewer c'olds, milder c-olds, and colds of 
shorter duration than tho.se who did not use it. 
This suceess we ascribe to Listerine’sgerm-kill- 
ing action on the mouth and throat surfaces. 

We wish we could say that Listerine Anti- 
.septic so used would always head off a cold, 
but w'e cannot. We do say that as a first aid it is 
deserving of your most serious consideration. 
Lambert Pu.vii.MACAL Co., St. Louvs, Mo. 


At fhe firsf symptom of a COLD Of SORE THROAT LISTERINE-QUiCKl 


why Trained Accountants Command 


f 

G. 


— and how ambitious men are qualifying 
by the LaSalle Problem Method 


I High Salaries 


Butinass 

Control 


ET this straight, 
accountancy” we do not mean “bookkeep- 
Jig.” For accountancy begins where bookkeeping 
leaves off. 

The skilled accountant takes the figures handed 

b im by the bookkeeper, and analyzes and interprets 
lem. 

He knows how much the costs in the various 
departments should amount to, how they may 
be lowered. 

He knows what profits should be expected from 
a given enterprise, how they may be increased. 

He knows, in a given business, what per cent of 
one’s working capital can safely be tied up in mer- 
chandise on hand, what per cent is safe and ade- 
quate for sales promotion. And these, by the way, 
are but two of scores of percentage-figures where- 
with he points the way to successful operation. 

He knows the intricacies of govern- 
ment taxation. 

He knows how to survey the trans- 
actions of a business over a given 
period; how to show in cold, hard 
figures the progress it has made and 
where it is going. He knows how to 
use these findings as a basis for con- 
structive policies. 

In short, the trained accountant is 
the controlling engineer of business — 
one man business cannot do without. 

Small wonder that he commands a 
salary two to ten times as great as 
that of the book- 
keeper. Indeed, as an 
independent operator 
(head of his own ac- 
counting firm) he may 
earn as much as the 
president of the big 
and influential bank 
in his community, or 
the operating man- 
ager of a great rail- 
, road. 


Through 

Accountancy 



Some Examples 

^rnall wonder that ac- 
countancy offers the 
trained man such fine 
opportunities — op- 
portunities well illus- 
trated by the success 
of thousands of 


LaSalle Extension University 

A Correspondence Institution 

DEPT. 358-HR CHICAGO 

Opportunities In Accountancy — Check below and we will 
send you a copy of “Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays," without obligation. 

Higher Accountancy: 

Other LaSa^’ie Opportunities: If more interested in one 
of the other helda ol business indicated below, check here: 

□ Business Management OConimcrclal Law 

□ Modern Salesmanship □ Modern Foremaosfifp 

Q Traffic Management □ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ Law: Degree of LL. B. □ C. P. A. Coaching 

□ Industrial Management □ Business English 
O Business Correspondence □ Stenotypy 

O Credit and Collecjtloo □ Effective Speaking 
Correspondence □ Railway Accounting 

Name-. ---------------- 

Preseut Position- 

Address 


•Names available on reQuest. 


LaSalle accountancy students.* For example — one 
man was a plumber, 32 years old, with only an 
eleventh grade education. He became auditor for 
a large bank with an income 325 per cent larger. 

Another w-as a drug clerk at $30 a week. Now 
he heads his own very successful accounting firm 
with an income several times as large. 

A woman bookkeeper — buried in details of a 
small job — is now auditor of an apartment hotel, 
and her salary mounted in proportion to her work. 

A credit manager — earning ?200 a month — 
moved up quickly to 53000, to 55000, and then to 
a highly profitable accounting business of his own 
which netted around 51O,O0O a year. 

And What It Means to You 

Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you may 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able profession? 

Are you really determined to get 
ahead? If so, you can start at once 
to acquire — by the LaSalle Problem 
Method — a thorough understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its 
fundamental principles, become ex- 
pert in the practical application of 
those principles — this without losing 
an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Preliminary knowledge of book- 
keeping is unnecessary. You will be 
given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeep- 
ing you may personal- 
ly need — and without 
any extra expense to 
you. 

df you are dissatis- 
fied with your present 
equipment — if you 
recognize the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead 
of you through home- 
study training — you 
will do well to send at 
once for full particu- 
lars. The coupon will 
bring them to you 
without any obliga- 
tion, also details of 
LaSalle’s convenient 
payment plan. 

Check, sign and 
mail the coupon 
NOW. 
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Complete Book«Lengtli Novel 

CLAIMED Francis Stevens 6 

* What was the dread secret of the clouded emerald-like box with its 
blood-red, “sinking" inscription? And what had it to do with the horror 
that threatened all connected with the eccentric millionaire who owned 

the box? 
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A true experience of AlUN H. GIPSON, New York City 


'm. 




asil/r® 



iBl 


"AN ICY WIND chilled 
me as I searched for and 
found the aerial. Making 
hasty repairs, I started 
back down. To my hor- 
ror, I found myself locked 
out. I battered the door. 
I shouted. But the wind 
howled me down. 


"ONE BITTERLY COLD 
NIGHT, my radio went 
dead,” writes Mr. Gipson. 
"Suspectingthat the howl- 
ing wind had blown down 
the aerial, I threw on a 
dressing gown, grabbed 
my flashlight, and headed 
for the fifteenth floor roo£ 




V" 






"NEARLY FROZEN TO DEATH, I had an inspiration. Ripping the aerial loose, 
I tied the lighted flashlight to it, and swung it over the side of the building. 
Luckily the light attraaed someone in an apartment below. Thanks to those 
^lependable 'Eveready' fresh DATED batteries I was saved. 

Ihe word "Eveready" is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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SECRETS ENTRUSTED 
TO A FEW 



llullnpuBiulted 

Ja£U.qfMfk^ 


T here are some things that can not be 
generally told — things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some — ^but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand themHehind the tales 
of the miracles and mysteries of the ancients, 
lie centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws — ^their amazing discoveries 
of the hidden processes of man's mind, 
and the mastery of life’s problems. 
Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, 
these facts remain a useful heritage for 
the thousands of men and women who 
privately use them in their homes today. 

THIS FREE BOOR 

The Roaicrucians (not a religious organization), 
an age-old brotherhood of learning, have pre- 
served this secret wisdom in their archives for 
centuries. They now invite you to share the 
practical helpfulness of their teachings. 
Write today for a free copy of the book, “The 
Secret Heritage.” Within its pages may lie a new 
life of opportunity for you. Address Scribe M.W M. 

Rosicrucians 

CAMORC), SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. SL A. 


ARGOSY 

na magazine with a repotation for finest fiction for over 
half a century. 

f AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 

EVERT WEDNESDAY 


Classified Advertisements 

The Purpose of this Department is to put the 
reader in touch immediate!)' with the newest need- 
fuls for the HOME. OFFICE. FARM, or PERSON : 
to offer, or seek, an unusual BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITY, or to sugj^eat a service that may be per- 
formed satisfactorily through correspondence. It 
will pay a housewife or business man equally well 
to read these advertisements carefully. 


DIRECTORY SERVICE 


ADDRESSES— MOVIE STARS. DIRECTORS. PRODUCERS. ETC. 
ANT RESIDENT IN THE HOLLYWOOD DISTRICT, single ad- 
dress reports 50c. Special prices on mailing lists, writs for Infor- 
mstlon. Send money orders only. 

HOLLYWOOD DIRECTORY SERVICE, 

“Dspt. M.|,“ 249 North Lvchmont. Hollywood, Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE courses and educational books, slightly used. 
Sold. Rented. Ezchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
paid for used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog FREE. 
Writs NELSON COt&PANY. 500 Sherman, Dept. C.2I4, Chisago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE 

and earn to $23 weekly showing famous Fashion Frocks. Experience 
unnecessary. No canvassing. No investment. Send age and dress size. 
FASHION FROCKS. Dspt. DD-IOIO, Cincinnati, 0. 


YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE 

and up to $22 a week selling famous Harford Frocks, Hundreds 
sensational bargains. Send dress size. age. 

HARFORD, Dspt S-149. Cincinnati, 0. 


MALE HELP WANTED 

STEADY WORK— GOOD PAY 

Ttellable man wanted to caU on farmers. No experience or capital 
riHiulrcd. Pleasant work. Home every night. BIk money every day. 
Wonderful new proposition, rarticnlar.s Fr^e. Write 

McNESS CO.. Dent. 482. Freeport, lllinoie 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25.35 WEEK 

AS A TRAINED PRACTICAL NURSEl Learn Quickly at home. 
Hooklet Free. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. D-l, Chlsagg. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS — patent your invention— send now for our new FREE 
copyrighted booklet “How to Protect Tour Invention'' and "Invention 
Record" form. This booklet guides the Inventor from the first step 
toward patent protection to final profit making from his Invention. 
Reasonable fees, conscientious counsel. McMorrow and Berman. Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys. 173-0 Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED 

Two valuable booklets sent free. Write Immediately; 
Victor J. Evans A Co., 433-0 Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


Aco-Gel taken In the beginning 
usually breaks up common colds 
Trial 25c bottle, 10 cents 

B. Sams Co., Inc., Stamford. Conn. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING & FINISHING 


FREE— ONE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED FREE 

Just to get acQualnted. we will beautllully develop and print your 
first 6 to 16 exposure roll FREE plus 5x7 Inch enlargement FREE, 
also sensational, new folding folio to frame your prints, all free with 
this ad. (Enclo.slng lOc for handling and mailing appreciated) 
Dean Studios. Dept. 1046. Omaha. Nebraska. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


PUBLISHERS NEED NEW SONGS 
POEMS WANTED immediately to be set to music. Free examina- 
tion. Submit poem for approval. 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS. 644 Beacon Bldg., Boston. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 

To be set to music. Free examinatian. Send for offer, 

J. CHAS. McNEIL, Master of Music 
510-FM So. Alexandria LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. ANT SUBJECT. FOB IM- 
MEDIATE CONSIDEKATION. SEND YOUR POEM TODAY TO 

RICHARD BROTHERS. 61 WOODS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along: with trusses that gou^e your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine— enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured" and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

CLUTHE SONS* Dept. 28, Blooinfield» New Jersey^ 


HAND-COLORED in OIL 



HOTO g NLARGEMENT 


Beautifully mounted in 7x9 white 
frame mat. Made from any photo- 
graph, snapshot or negative. Origi- 
nal returned. Send 25c and stamp 
— no other charges. 

COLORQRAPH, Dept. MS-2 
17 N. LeClaire Chicaoo 


25c 

PLUS 3o 
STAMP 
tor Mailing 



BLUEPRINT READING 


V 


N9W Illustrated Question & Answer Method prepares 
you for More Pay— Better Job. Trained engineer 
teaches everything you need to know to read blue- 
prints thru Spare Time Home Study. No book read- 
ing. Course is written in plain, 
everyday language. Elasy-to-under. 
eland. Low coat. Act today for free 
details. Write now. 


]. ). Weir, Dept. 2, 189 Hutton St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Army-Navy Bargains 

Haversacks SO. 75 Cart. Belt SO-60 

Smart Cart, Box 25 U.S. Hunt’g Knife... 1.25 

Hobbles 50 Sope Lariat 75 

Springfield Rifle 45/70 C/F $4.25 
75th Anniversary Catalog 1865 — 1940. 308 pages, over 
2,000 illustrations of pistols, rifles, daggers, medals, sad- 
dles, etc., mailed for 50 cents. New circular for 3c stamp. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, SOI Broadway, New York 


ARE YOU 




Gem has perfected a sensa- 
tional new hearing aid — to 
sell at an amazingly low 
price ... that you can afford. 

GEM VACUUM TUBE 

Easily worn, small* economical* dependable. Hear clearly 
the voices or your friends and relatives ... at theatre, 
business groups* or church. Fully guaranteed. 

Write today for booklet and special trial offer. 

GEM CARPHONE CO. 47 Wert 34 St.* New York 


HEARING AID 



Detachable off- 
set handle, diamond 
knurl grips, hl-carbon oil-tempered blade, 
agatlne guide and top, 4' length, all metal 
cadmium plated. At dealers or iiostjiatd In U. S. 
for $1. CaUlog free. PREMAX PRODUCTS* Dlv* 
Chisholm-Ryder* 4199 Highland, Niagara Falls* N. Y. 




STOPPED 

in a i/iffi^ 

*op Money Back 


Fcr quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, athlete’s foot, 
scales, scabies, rasbesand otherextemally caused skin troubles, 
use warld-famous, cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Prescrip- 
tkSL Gteaseless, stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
the most intense itchi^. 35c trial bottle proves it. or money 
fark. Ask your druggist today for D. D. O. PRESCRIPTION. 


Be a Radio 
Technician 



learn at Home ia Make 


’30, ’40, <50 a WEEK 



Chief Opwa. 
::|tor Broadcart. 
Ing Station 

Hciore X com- 
l>lcted your 
iesaons, 1 ob- 
tained my Ra* 

I dio Broadcast 
' Operator's ll- 
, ceoBoaodlm* 
mediately 
Joined Sta- 
tion WMPC where I am 
now Chief Operator .'.'HOL- 
LIS P. HAYPS. 337 Modi- 
Bon St., Lapeer, idlobigan. 
$200 to $300 
a Month In 
Own Business 
For the last 
two yeara I 
have been in 
business for 
myaelf mak- 
ing between 
«2b0to9300 
a month. Bus- 
Iness has 

Ofteadfly Increased. 1 have 
N. B. !• to thank for my 
start In this Beid.— ARLIB 
j, FROEHNPR, 300 W. Tea- 
ts Ave., Goose Creek. Texas. 

, $15 a Weak 

Extra in 
Spare Time 

am doing 
spare tlma 
Radio work* 
and I am av- 
eraging from 
STUOtoSesO 
a year. Those 
esetra dollars 
. _ mean aomuch 
— the difference between 
fust barely getting by and 
living comfortably.— JOHN 
WASlDCO. 07 New Croe- 
berry, Uazelton, Peona. 




Radio broadcaatlng atatlons employ Radio 
Technlciana as operators, malntenanee 
men, etc. Radio manufacturera amploy 
testers, inspectors, serviceinen la go^ 
pay Jobs* Radio jobbers and dealers 
employ Installation and servicemen. Many 
Radio Tecbnlrians open their own Radio 
sales nnd repuir businesses and make 
$30, $40. $30 a week. Othera hold their 
regular Jobs and make $5 to $10 a week 
fixing Radios In spare time. Automobile, 
police, aviation, commercial ^dlo loud- 
Breaker system^ electronic devices are 
other fields offering opportunities for 
which N. R. I. gives the required loiowl- 
edge of Radio. Television promises to 
open good Jobs soon. 

Many Make $S to $10 a Weak Extra 
in Spare Tima While Learning 

The day you enroll. In addition to my reg. 
ulax Course. 1 start sending you Extra 
Money Job Sheets — start showing you how 
to do Radio repair Jobs. Througnout your 
course 1 send plans and directrona wnlcta 
have helped many make $3 to SlU a week 
In spare time while learning. 1 send ape« 
clal Radio equipment to conduct experi- 
ments and build circuits. My 60-90 
training method makes learning st boms 
Interesllng, fascinating, prarticel. You 
also get a MODERN PROFESSIONAL ALL- 
WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE SET SERVICINa 
INSTRUMENT to help you make money 
fixing Radios while learning and equip 
you for full Cline work after you graduate. 

Find Out What Radio and 
Televipion Offor You 

Act Todayi Mall the coupon for my 64* 
page Book, *‘Rich Rewards in Radio.** II 
points out Radio's ^are time and full 
time opportunities snd those coming in 
Television; tells about mj Course in Ra- 
dio and Television; shows more than 100 
letters from men 1 have trained, telling 
what they are doing and earning. Read my 
money back agreement. MAIL COUPON In 
an envelope, or paste on a penny pqstcard- 
J. E. SMITH, president. Dept. reK 
National Radio Institute. WaehlngC4m. D. C. 



J. E. Smith, Prasidtnt DwL IBK 
Nationai Radio Institut, 

Wuhington, D. C. 

Mall me FBEE without ohllgatlon, your i 
64-page book "Rich Rewards In Radio"/ 
which points out Radio’a opportunities! 
and tells how you train men at home to 
be Radio Technlciana. (No salesman 
will calL Write Plainly.) 

AQK. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS, 

cm 


.STATE. 
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Claimed 

By FRANCIS STEVENS 

Author of “Avalon," “Citadel of Fear," etc. 

PREFACE 


Extract from entry of May 17, 19 — , in the log of the Portsmouth Bell 
British merchant vessel^ Captain Charles Jessamy, Master: 

fpHE floating scoria and ashes covering the sea in an aimost unbroken thickness of 
from six to fifteen inches and greatly impeding our progress. How far we shall 
have to sail before we are out of the affected region I am unable to judge. With the 
fair breeze and all canvas set, three knots has been our best speed since meeting 
the seismic wave, May 14. 

The port binnacle still disagrees by two and a quarter points with the starboard 
binnacle, and by one and a half with that in my cabin. Two of the compasses, 
therefore, or more likely, all three, have been in some manner affected by the 
submarine volcanic convulsion which caused the wave. Heavy clouds preclude ob- 
servations: by dead reckoning we should have sighted Corvo early this morning. 
The heat is terrific, registering 115° F. in the coolest parts of the ship. 

Approaching at last the island referred to in my last entry of the 16th, I de- 
termined to go ashore if possible. Shortly after six bells in the afternoon watch, 
being then by dead reckoning 40° N. 31° 15' W., we dropped in a boat, and, leaving 
Mr. Kersage in charge of the ship, with considerable difficulty made our way to land. 
The island proved to be perhaps five miles in circumference, being of an irregular, 
oval shape. The formation is a dark, chocolate-colored rock, striated with metallic- 
red, as I discovered by scraping away at one spot the scoria and wet ashes with 
which it is thickly coated. 

Near the center the rock has been flung up in ridges, forming rectangular and 
other shapes, quaintly reminiscent of the ruins of old buildings. Though, from some 
distance off, I observed that in several cases the warm rain which has been falling 
intermittently had washed the ash away from these ridges and that the rock so 
bared is uniformly of the same brilliant metallic-red with which the chocolate-col- 
ored formation near the shore is streaked. 

From where we stood the illusion of ruins was nearly perfect, and indeed — who 
knows? — we may to-day have looked upon the last surviving trace of some ancient 
city, flung up from the abyss that engulfed it ages before the brief history we have 
of the race of man began. I would have liked to investigate the “ruins” more closely, 
but thought best not to attempt it. From njany fissures hot, ill-smelling, and 
probably poisonous vapor is still pouring up, and though the rock is suflflciently cool 
so that it is possible to walk on it, I deemed it safer to confine exploration to a 
comparatively small space near our landing-place. 

I and one of the men, James Blair, were the sole members of my little explora- 
tion party actually to set foot where man has at least Hot set foot in untold ages, 
and where, in all possibility, man may never set foot again, since land of this t 3 T)e 
is quite likely to sink beneath the waves as abruptly as it rose above them. 

Blair rather amused me by asking permission to carry away a keepsake of 
Belle Island, as Kersage and I agreed to name it. Scattered about its surface are 

Copyright 1920 by The Frank A. Munsey Company 
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many irregular blocks and ball-shaped masses — “bombs” as they are termed — of 
greenish-black lava. One of the smaller of the blocks was rather pretty, having a 
very regular rectangular shape, and the lava deep-green in color, flecked with 
brilliant scales of metallic scarlet.| 

Blair said he meant to cut and hollow it out as a box, but when he picked it 
up it was so hot it burned his hands. The men who had remained in the boat 
laughed, which so much annoyed Blair that he removed his shirt, wrapped the block 
in that, and triumphantly carried it off. 

A memento of Belle Island! As I write the place is still visible, a black streak 
flecked with the scarlet of its “ruins,” and set in a desolate, heaving waste of gray. 
I wonder if any other ship will ever sight that land? It may rise yet higher, pushed 
up by the mighty forces at work beneath us. Or it may be only a week — a day- 
till the sea reclaims its own. 

CHAPTER I knew too much to bother with such trash. 

Moving delicately to avoid oversetting 


MR. LUTZ AND THE STRANGE SAILOR 

4<rr OR why would I give you the 
feller’s name? You want you 
should buy the thing back from 
him? Believe me, for that feller’s name 
would be no good to you.” 

“Naw, and I can guess why not! Why, 
you p)oor shark — you poor — ” 

“Now, now, mister! That’s all. Speak 
polite, or out of my shop you go!” 

Squat, square, heavy-shouldered and 
brute-jowled Mr. Jacob Lutz appeared a 
poor specimen in whom to seek the tra- 
ditional Hebraic noncombativeness. Look- 
ing upon him, the other man’s bleak gray 
gaze shifted and fell. 

“Slack away!” he muttered. “I ain’t 
huntin’ trouble, and I ain’t- brought you 
none.” 

With a dismissing shrug, the shopkeeper 
turned and began ostentatiously to flirt 
the dust from a crowded tableful of odds 
and ends. There were crudely ugly fetish 
bowls from the Congo, and naive wooden 
mannikins, shaped in the half-light of a 
devil-devil hut in the Solomons; there was 
a cracked, yellowed walrus tusk, painstak- 
ingly malcarved to represent some talented 
igloo-dweller’s idea of a tornaq, or boulder- 
inhabiting she-demon; there were several 
greenish-black bronze Buddhas-, a little 
badly-marred portable shrine, and various 
other more or less valuable oddities. 

This was Mr. Lutz’s “bargain-table,” 
set out to attract the interest of the casual 
customers. Hi.s “regular people” mostly 
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a stand of Mongolian arms that nestled a 
huge, bristling bronze dragon beyond the 
table’s end. Lutz passed around the table 
and began working back along the other 
side. 

“Say,” complained the man of the bleak 
gray eyes, “ain’t yer going to give me no 
lead whatever?” 

Lutz flung down his duster. 

“For why would I give you a lead?” he 
demanded impatiently. “Yesterday morn- 
ing you comes into my shop and says: 
‘I get this here curio off a mate of mine who 
gets it off a Chink steward who gets it off 
a Manchu that stole it from a Taoist 
temple. I don’t know how it could be 
opened, and I don’t know what is inside. 
How much you give me as she lays?’ 

“Right away I know somebody’s lying. 
The writing on the top ain’t Chinese. It 
looks like it could be archaic Hebrew, 
maybe; but it ain’t Chinese. Just the same, 
you being a sailor, I think likely you come 
by it reasonably honest, and pay you good 
money. No place else could you sell for 
so much a curio that has no history, no 
name, no nothing but a pretty look and a 
guess for what is inside. 

“Then quick I sell it again, and for more 
— yes, I tell you the truth, mister — for 
more than I pay. Why not? That is my 
business, and at that I ain’t so wealthy. 
But the feller who buys it, he ain’t the kind 
of feller that wants I should send you 
bothering him. He is like all my customers. 
They are all fine, wealthy people — ” 

“And I ain’t fine enough to take a peep 
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at . ’em squint-eyed, eh? Well, now you 
listen here. I ain’t got the least wish to 
buy back. See? Fact is, I come to do yer 
a favor like. After I was in here yesterday 
I meets the matey I was tellin’ yer about 
that I got the thing off in the first place. 
He opens up with some info I didn’t have 
when I sold. 

“Thinks I, mebbe the poor dealer will 
get stung, like I did when I sold fer the 
price of a square. I’ll blow in and put him 
wise. Mebbe he’ll slip me the half of a 
bum dime fer sheer gratitude; he looks like 
a generous slob. 

“So when I find you’ve already sold — and 
fer a darn sight more’n what yer give me, 
I’ll bet! — I ask yer the man’s name that 
bought it, so I can wise him up. And fer 
that I get treated like a dog and pretty 
near throwed out on my head! You give 
me a pain — fer a fact yer do. So-long! ” 

In sullen disgust the visitor jerked at his 
weather-beaten cap, thrust his hands deep 
in the pockets of disreputably ancient 
trousers, and slouched for the door. The 
dealer promptly called after him. 

“Hey, mister! wait a minute. You sell 
me a curio and say you know nothing about 
it. Then back you come and say you know 
all about it. Looks to me like there was 
fishy business — ” 

“Sure,” flung back the other. “Fishy- 
sharky business- — dealin’ with you. I 
could’ve told yer ‘fine customer’ what’s 
wrote on the bottom, and what language 
it’s wrote in, and the whole bloomin’ truth 
about it. But it’s all off, now.” 

Again he lunged toward the door. 


Five minutes later Lutz was toss- 
ing down on the glass of a display case 
filled with carved white jades, one of his 
own business cards. The back bore a 
scribbled address. 

“You give Mr. Robinson that,” he in- 
structed, “and tell him Mr. Lutz sent you. 
I wouldn’t wonder he might give you a nice 
reward, can you let him know what that 
inscription is on the top — ” 

“On the bottom.” corrected the sailor. 


Mr. Lutz started slightly. The sailor’s 
bleak gray eyes were fixed on him, and 
something in their expression — or perhaps 
it was a thought in his own mind — seemed 
to cause Mr. Lutz a sudden strange un- 
easiness. 

“But the inscription — for sure it is on 
the top, if you lay it down that way,” he 
insisted. 

“On the bottom, lay it just how yer 
please.” 

The bleak eyes held their gaze fixedly. 
Mr. Lutz looked away hastily. Had he not 
been so stolid and obviously untimorous, 
one might have believed that Mr. Lutz 
was frightened. Under the blue-black of 
his shaven jowls the skin seemed actually to 
whiten. 

The stranger leaned to thrust his lean, 
brown, sneering face close to that of the 
dealer across the showcase. 

“On the bottom, however, she lays, 
matey! And say” — his voice dropped to a 
rasping whisper — ^“did yer se* the white 
horses come in, with their red throats 
gapin’ and the wind and the tide at their 
tails? Did yer?” 

At the apparently senseless question, Mr 
Lutz drew still further away. The hint of 
fear in his face, however, yielded to a sud- 
den, savage irritation. Brick red replaced 
the pallor, and an artery in his bullneck 
throbbed visibly. 

“You talk foolish! ” he snarled. “Mister, 
get out of my shop. Go talk your foolish 
white horses to Mr. Robinson. Maybe he’s 
got the time to listen. I ain’t! ” 

Some minutes after the man had left, 
however, Mr. Lutz flung down his duster 
and with a manner oddly distressed ran 
blunt fingers through his bristling black 
hair. 

“That such foolishness I would let a 
feller like that put into my head!” he 
muttered. “Jacob, it is time you would 
take a vacation from business! You are 
tired out with the July heat and too much 
work. White horses with red throats and — 
Phew! I do not like that feller! I wonder — ” 

He hesitated a moment, then, going to 
the telephone at the back of his shop, he 
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took down the receiver and called a num- 
ber. 

CHAPTER II 

DR. VANAMAN’S night CALL 

66T CAN’T say that I see anything so 

A very remarkable about it,” drawled 
Leilah Robinson. “But I presume that it 
really is wonderful as you say, Uncle Jes- 
se.” 

“Well, then! And I suppose you can’t 
see any queerness in the color of this here? 
Nor in the stuff it’s made of; that surely 
ain’t metal, nor glass, nor porcelain, nor 
any ordinary kind of stone? Nor in this 
here writing on the top, nor — Leilah, I 
wish to gracious you’d set down while I’m 
talking ! You’ve saw all the things in this 
room a thousand times if once. Set, can’t 
you ? ” 

The girl had been wandering up and 
down her uncle’s study, inspecting the pic- 
tures, taking a book from a shelf and re- 
placing it, or laying an appreciative finger 
on the crackled glazing of an old vase, a 
bit of real Satsuma. Now, her slate-gray 
eyes more bored than usual, she strayed 
languidly back to the table. 

There was a box set on it — an oblong, 
bluish-green box, about a dozen inches long 
by half as many wide, highly polished, but 
severely simple of workmanship. Its sole 
'decoration was a single short line of char- 
acters belonging to some foreign language, 
which had apparently been incised across 
the top with an engraver’s tool and the 
lines filled in with scarlet enamel. 

The old man, whose finger-nail slowly 
followed these characters, as if by doing so 
he might trace their meaning, was as per- 
fect in his way as their draughtsmanship. 
He was a perfect specimen, that is, of the 
hawk or predacious type in the genus homo. 
It was night, and the rays of a hanging 
lamp brought out his face in bold lights 
and shadows. 

The curved beak in a nose, thin-bridged 
and cruel, thrust out between bristling 
white brows. Could his face have been 


turned inside out, the lips might have-be- 
come visible. Normally they were not, 
having been compressed and sucked in- 
ward till the mouth was a straight line 
that opened as an oblong aperture. Steel- 
blue eyes, unspectacled and keen as a 
hawk’s, dwelt with a curiously hungry avid- 
ity on the box and its inscription. His 
nails were horny, yellow claws. His thin 
shoulders leaned with a suggestion of 
hunched wing-shoulders. 

Altogether, Mr. J. J. Robinson did well 
as a hawk, but as an old man he was not 
quite pretty. 

His lack of pulchritude, however, was 
not bothering Leilah. Like the things in 
his study, she had “seen him a thousand 
times if once,” and to her he was only Uncle 
Jesse, her guardian since babyhood. 

“It would be wonderful to use as a 
jewel-casket,” she observed in her silky, 
drawling voice. 

The old hawk shook his head impatient- 
ly. 

“Don’t I tell ye it can’t be opened? 
They’s no catch for hinges. Nothing but 
this little fine hairline crack around the 
middle of the sides to show it’s a box at 
all. If ’twasn’t for this here red writing 
on the cover ye couldn’t even tell which is 
top and which is bottom. I tried to get it 
open this afternoon, and the cussed pen- 
knife slipped and made a scratch — H-m! 
That’s funny!” 

f'Why, I’d have took oath — Say, Leilah, 
cast your eye round the edge of this here. 
See any mars or scratches?” 

He did not pass the box to her for in- 
spection, nor did Leilah reach out to take 
it. She knew too well how he hated aay 
one but himself to touch the treasures of 
his collecting fever, particularly while they 
were still newly in his possession. As he 
slowly turned the box around, however, 
held edgewise under the lamp, she looked 
it over as requested. 

“There are no scratches,” she announced 
at length. 

“Well, then! But I’d have swore the 
knife-blade made a scratch an inch long 
where she slipped. Are my eyes going back 



on me at last? Wait a jiffy,” he ordered. 

He laid the box down and, rising, went 
into the large library, off which his study 
opened, for though by no means a general 
reader, old Robinson had a splendid assort- 
ment of books of subjects germane to his 
collecting hobby. A moment later he was 
back with a reading-gl^s. 

“Lutz phoned me that he was sending 
around the man who sold him this box,” 
he observed, again seating himself. “A 
sailor, Lutz said, and that he was promis- 
ing to let me know its real history and 
what the writing means. He ain’t arrived 
yet, but — ” 

The old man broke off abruptly. He had 
been about to turn the box edgewise and 
search for that missing scratch under mag- 
niff cation of the lens ; now he checked him- 
self, scowled, and looked up at his niece 
with a gleam of steel-blue eyes. 

“Why was you meddling with this while 
I was out of the room, Leilah?” he de- 
manded angrily. 

“I didn’t touch the box. Why should I?” 
She looked languid surprise. 

“Well, then! But ye must have. I left 
it lying top uppermost. Now it’s lying 
bottom up. Then ye say ye didn’t tech it! ’’ 

“But I really did not,” drawled Leilah, 
the bored eyes brightening to dawning an- 
noyance. Uncle Jesse’s fussiness had been 
increasing of late till at times even she, 
toward whom he had always shown toler- 
ance not bestowed on the rest of the world, 
found it hard to get on with him. 

Her uncle’s hawk-brows drew closer to- 
gether and with a kind of half-articulate 
snarl he reversed the box, so that the scar- 
let inscription was again uppermost. 

“All right — All right! ” he snapped. “But 
next time just you keep your hands off, 
Leilah. Understand?” 

Making no reply to the insinuation, she 
turned languidly away. 

“I think I’ll say good night, uncle.” 

“Good night,” he retorted shortly. 

Leilah left him sitting there, the reading 
glass gripped in one horny claw, glowering 
at the green box like some fierce old priest 
indignant over a holy relic that has been 


defiled by the touch of a hand not his own. 

W HEN John Vanaman, m. d. was roused 
shortly after twelve that night by a 
jingling phone at his bedside, he woke alert- 
ly, sat up willingly, and unhooked the re- 
ceiver without a sign of that reluctance 
which work-weary physicians are prone to 
feel for inconveniently late night-callers. 

Dr. Vanaman, in fact, was not in the 
least work-weary. His bedside phone was 
a nice, shiny, new instrument, unworn by 
use as the rug and other furnishings of his 
little consulting room and parlor below- 
stairs, or the gleamy brass of his nameplate 
outside. He was as interested and inward- 
ly excited over this midnight call as a 
young girl receiving her first proposal of 
marriage. Yet he managed to keep the 
quiver out of his voice and answer with 
steady, nay almost stern dignity. 

Three minutes later, however, his pajam- 
aed figure hurled itself out of bed with re- 
gard for haste, rather than dignity, and as 
he literally plunged into his clothing the 
faint smile on his lips might have been 
deemed heartless by one who had “listened 
in” along the line and learned the nature 
of the call. 

But a doctor — particularly a young 
doctor — is only human. That his very first 
patient after opening his office in Trent- 
mont should be the richest man in town 
was a piece of luck welcome as unexpected. 
The true explanation of his being called in 
this hurried manner to attend old Jesse 
J. Robinson, owner of the great Robinson 
Brothers Engine Works, at Kennington-on- 
the-Delaware, and a millionaire thrice over, 
did not occur to Dr. Vanaman. The ro- 
mance of somewhat impetuous youth in- 
formed him that from this night on the 
entire Robinson menage were his patients 
on the recommendation of — oh, some un- 
known friend, perhaps, who knew how he 
had worked under Vincent, the great spe- 
cialist at the Belmont Hospital, and what 
V'incent had said of him. 

As he gave his rebelliously upstanding 
crop of reddish-brown hair some half-dozen 
swift subduing brush-licks, it was a pleas- 
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ant, frank, inherently hopeful face that re- 
turned his gaze from the mirror. Intelli- 
gent, too, with very bright brown eyes and 
a mouth and chin that promised clean-cut, 
determinate action in circumstances of 
crisis. Energy, with plenty more in reserve, 
was expressed in every motion of his active 
young body. 

As he had plunged into his clothes, so 
Dr. Vanaman hurled himself down-stairs 
and into the outer night. He had no car 
and he gave a thought of regret to this as 
he hurried along. The Robinson place, 
however, faced a boulevard only two blocks 
from his own more humble street. They 
might well believe that he had walked over 
rather than waste time getting out his 
car, and anyway only the butler would 
know whether he had motored or come on 
foot. 

He reached the boulevard, and turned 
into the broad avenue leading to the house. 
Not wishing to arrive altogether breathless, 
he slackened pace. 

The Robinson mansion stood well back, 
with a clear lawn sweep from front to 
boulevard. Several windows were lighted 
up, and Vanaman observed with surprise 
that one of the large windows on the ground 
floor was broken. Almost the entire plate- 
glass pane had been smashed out. 

Had there been an accident? A bomb- 
throwing, perhaps? Over the phone a 
woman’s voice had merely informed him 
that Mr. Robinson needed the immediate 
care of a physician, and the woman had 
hung up before he could ask any questions. 

Almost running again, Vanaman invad- 
ed the stately portico, where the front and 
vestibule doors both stood wide open, as if 
prepared for his arrival. Before he could 
lay finger on the bell a girl came hurrying 
into the reception hall beyond. Seeing him 
standing there, she seemed to take his iden- 
tity for granted and beckoned imperatively. 

“Come in here, doctor,” she called across 
the hall, and straightway vanished again 
through some portieres at the side. 

He started to remove his hat, discovered 
that he had left it at home, and followed 
the girl. It was she, he knew, who had 


telephoned. The peculiar, drawling sweet- 
ness of her voice was unmistakable. 

A minute later he stood in Robinson’s 
private study, where he found the old man, 
clad in an elaborate Chinese embroidered 
dressing gown, stretched out on a lounge. 
As he entered, Vanaman noted that it was 
a window of this room which had been 
broken. The girl who had met him — Miss 
Robinson, the old man’s niece and mistress 
of his household she proved to be— dis- 
missed the several agitated servants who 
were hovering about and gave Vanaman a 
clear field with his patient. 

Though as yet he had hardly taken time 
to glance at her, subconsciously Vanaman 
admired the girl’s unflustered, almost lan- 
guid and yet efficient manner. Experience 
with hospital nurses had taught him which 
kind of a woman could be relied on in an 
emergency and which could not. 

A BRIEF examination informed him 
that despite the ghastly lividness of 
his hawk-like old face, Robinson was alive, 
though how long he might remain so was 
another matter. Uneven respiration and a 
heavy, frantically jumping pulse told their 
story. 

“Is it — a stroke?” asked the girl’s voice 
behind him. 

“I don’t know,” said Vanaman frankly. 
“Can’t tell yet. Hot-water bottles for his 
feet, please, and an ice pack for his head. 
Have you any alcohol in the house? I’m 
going to give him a hypodermic.” 

He was directing the girl in exactly the 
short, crisp sentences he would have used 
with a nurse, and she obeyed with equal 
intelligence and meekness. Soon the best 
treatment possible for the case was being 
administered, and Miss Robinson herself 
cleansed the old man’s arm with absorbent 
cotton dipped in alcohol while Vanaman 
got his hypodermic ready. He had declined 
to let the patient be moved till his jumping 
heart should quiet a little. 

“Has he had many attacks like this?” 
queried Vanaman, as he withdrew the hypo- 
dermic needle and pulled down a richly em- 
broidered sleeve over the scrawny arm. 
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“Not any,” said Miss Robinson. 

“No? I should have said — H-m! What 
happened here to-night?” 

In his absorption in the patient Vanaman 
had forgotten that broken window. Now 
he remembered it, and also observed for 
the first time that one side of the room, 
that near the window, was in considerable 
disarray. A chair had been overset, the 
rug lay in folds as if plowed up by strug- 
gling feet, and scattered over it were many 
bits of shattered porcelain, remnants of a 
five hundred dollar Satsuma vase, though 
Vanaman could not know that. 

“We had a thief here — I think,” said 
Miss Robinson. “At about eleven o’clock 
I left my uncle seated beside that table. 
I took a book to my room with me and sat 
up reading. Frisby, our butler, says that 
at half past eleven the doorbell rang, and 
when he went to the door there was a man 
there. 

“He was a rough and common-looking 
fellow, almost a tramp. He gave Frisby a 
card and said to tell my uncle he wished 
to see him about the green box. 

“Frisby left him standing outside and 
carried the card to my uncle. The card is 
there on the table now. You can see that 
it is from Jacob Lutz, the curio dealer on 
Forest Street. I remember that my uncle 
said something of expecting a man whom 
Mr. Lutz was sending around. Frisby says 
that my uncle seemed to hesitate, and 
grumbled some complaint because the man 
had come so late in the evening. Then he 
told Frisby to let him in. 

“My uncle is accustomed to dealing 
with rough men ; in spite of his age he still 
does a good deal of active superintending 
at the engine works. I don’t think he was 
ever afraid of anything or anyone in his 
life, and Frisby was not surprised when he 
was sent away with instructions not to hang 
about listening. He left the stranger and 
my uncle alone together here in the study. 

“It must have been about half an hour 
later when I heard Uncle Jesse shouting, 
and then a great smash and crash which I 
suKJOse was the window breaking. Of 
course I ran down-stairs at once. When I 


came in here — ” She paused, seemed to 
hesitate oddly for a moment, then finished 
abruptly with: “There was no one here but 
my uncle, and he was lying senseless on 
the floor.” 

“And his visitor?” 

“The man had tried to steal that — that 
green box on the table, I think. Uncle 
Jesse had it clasped tight in his arms when 
I came in. His shouts and the noise they 
made in struggling over it must have fright- 
ened the thief so that he smashed out the 
window pane and escaped. I — can’t tell 
you any more than that.” 

Vanaman stared at her with an intent- 
ness almost rude. He was thinking of two 
things at once, as a man sometimes does. 
One thought was of amazement that he 
could for nearly an hour have worked with 
and been ably assisted by the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful creature he had ever 
seen, and yet scarcely have been aware of 
the fact until now. 

She was dressed in a gown of dull-blue, 
with innumerable illusive, filmy folds; her 
hands and arms were perfectly shaped, but 
slender and delicate to fragility; her face 
had a flowerlike loveliness, and her hair 
was literally wonderful. Though brows and 
long, thick lashes were dark, her hair was 
almost snow-white. There was a great 
quantity of it, soft and fluffy and silvery 
as moonbeams, and it completed the deli- 
cate, exquisite fragility of her whole ap- 
pearance. 

Vanaman’s other thought was that the 
exquisitely beautiful one had been on the 
point of telling him something and then 
changed her mind about it. The intelligence 
of a good doctor is necessarily not unlike 
that of a good detective. Both are born 
to follow obscure clues, seek out hidden 
meanings, and find absorbing interest in the 
intricate riddles provoked by the lives of 
their fellow-beings. 

^HE same instinct which, used for diag- 
nosis had won Vincent’s high praise at 
the hospital, told Vanaman now that for 
all her languid manner, rather weary, slate- 
gray eyes, and the perfect self-possession 
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which enabled her to tell the brief story 
she had related without wasting a word, 
Miss Robinson was suffering from an ex- 
cessively high nervous tension. 

Anxiety caused by her uncle’s condition? 
Perhaps. Or it might be — What had Miss 
Robinson seen happen in this room of 
which she had started to tell him, decided 
not to tell him, and the memory of which 
caused the pupils of those gray eyes to ex- 
pand so darkly when she thought of it? 

“You have sent for the fX)lice, I sup- 
pose?” 

She shook her head. 

“My uncle wouldn’t like us to do that, 
unless he directed it.” Seeing his involun- 
tary look of surprise, she added with a faint 
smile: “My uncle is an old man, and you 
know old people are allowed their pecu- 
liarities. He may even be displeased be- 
cause I called you in. Dr. I beg your 

pardon, but I really don’t know your 
name.” 

“I am Dr. Vanaman,” he said slowly, 
“but how did you — ” 

“I asked central to give me some doctor 
in this neighborhood, but I only received 
your phone number, not your name. Our 
regular physician, Dr. Bruce, was called 
out of town for an operation early in the 
evening.” 

Vanaman was young, but by no means a 
fool. Inwardly he laughed at himself for 
the wild dream that had pictured, him 
chosen as elect by a millionaire patient. 
Bruce stood at the head of his profession, 
at least in Tremont. He was substituting 
for Bruce. He turned back to the patient. 

“Heart’s better,” he approved, finger on 
pulse. “He can be carried up-stairs soon 
and put to bed.” 

“This box — ” The girl had moved over 
to the table, and indicated by a gesture — 
not touching it — an oblong, polished, blu- 
ish-green object which lay there. “This 
box,” she said again. “Do you^otice any- 
thing — peculiar about it?” 

Rather wonderingly, Vanaman came to 
her side and inspected the object at close 
range. It was about a dozen inches long 
by six wide and some five in thickness. It 


had neither hasp nor visible hinges, and a 
thin hairline around the exact center of the 
sides was the only sign by which it could 
be known as a box and not an oblong block 
of either colored porcelain or some semi- 
precious stone like the green onyx quarried 
at La Pedrara, in Mexico. The top was a 
highly polished surface without ornament 
of any kind. 

Not onyx, though, thought Vanaman. 
Instead of the regularly banded variation 
of hue peculiar to that stone, this had a 
curious, unevenly clouded effect; and if 
one looked long at any part of it the blue- 
green color of that part seemed to deepen, 
grow greener, and at the same time more 
transparent, so that presently one’s vision 
penetrated far — far and deep. But, great 
God, how deep! Down — down — through 
miles of transparent green — 

At a touch on his arm, Vanaman started 
violently. He blinked his eyes like a man 
dazzled, then laughed with a note of apol- 
ogy- 

“The stone this is made of does affect 
one’s vision peculiarly, doesn’t it?” 

Miss Robinson was frowning slightly. 

“Perhaps. I haven’t noticed. That was 
not what I meant. I- — would you mind 
turning the box over, doctor?” 

More puzzled than ever, Vanaman never- 
theless complied. Then he realized that 
the plain, polished surface which had 
affected his eyes so strangely must be the 
bottom of the box, and that it had been 
lying with the top, or cover, underneath. 
Across the surface now brought to light was 
a brief inscription done in blood-red 
enamel. 

“What do those characters mean?” de- 
manded Miss Robinson, and now the 
strained tension in her voice was unmis- 
takable. 

It struck Vanaman that this first night- 
call of his had brought him into touch with 
some situation which he did not understand, 
and which had some possibly very queer 
angles. 

“I don’t know what they mean,” he 
said gently, almost soothingly. “I have 
seen an inscription in hieratic Egyptian 
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which somewhat resembled this. But I 
am no palaeographist, Miss Robinson. If 
you wish the inscription translated^ I’d 
suggest that you take the box to some ex- 
pert in these things.” 

The girl seemed actually to shudder. 

“I don’t wish to take it anywhere!” she 
said hastily. “I don’t wish even to touch 
it. Not ever again! ” 

Before Vanaman had time to reply or 
question further, a sudden sound from the 
lounge made them both turn. Old Robin- 
son was sitting up. From under knotted, 
hawklike brows his eyes stared fiercely and 
he was stretching toward them .wo yellow 
claws that opened and closed with grasp- 
ing motion. 

“Give it!” he croaked hoarsely. “Give 
it — quick! ” 

The doctor, who had not expected his 
patient to rouse for some hours at least, was 
considerably startled. Miss Robinson, 
however, displayed a comprehension of her 
uncle’s meaning so instant as to be almost 
uncanny. Snatching up the box which .sh., 
had just expressed her disinclination to 
touch, she ran and fairly thrust it into his 
hands. They closed on it greedily. Then 
he sank back, clasping the thing tight to 
his breast. 

“I got it! ” he croaked. “What I want — 
I get, and — what I get I keep! They can’t 
— take it away from — old Jesse Robinson! 
Nobody — can take it! You — hear me?” 

His voice rose to a kind of discordant 
shriek, hoarse and dreadful with effort. 
“Nobody can take it! Nobody! Not even 
—htmr 

CHAPTER III 

THE GREEN INV.\SION 

^WO A. M. that morning found Dr. John 
Vanaman in a place where yesterday 
he would have least expected to spend half 
the night. That is, he was ensconsed in a 
large comfortable chair in the richly fur- 
nished bedchamber of old Jesse Robinson, 
the wealthiest — also some said the meanest 
— ^man in Tremont. 


But if Robinson were mean, the mean- 
ness did not apply to expenditures on him- 
self or his house. The mellow light of 
shaded night lamp showed his lean, yello\, 
sleeping face pillowed in a bed, the cost 
of which would have paid Vanaman ’s house 
rent and all other expenses for some years. 
The elaborate brocaded silk of the cur- 
tains, the bizarre splendor of the Chinese 
robe flung over a chair by the bedside, were 
like all else in the room: very beautiful 
and in almost distressing contrast with the 
lean, ravenous hawkishness of their owner. 

Dr. Vanaman sighed and stirred un- 
easily. 

He was not altogether pleased with his 
position. He had suggested that a nurse 
be sent for; and had immediately begun 
to learn why Miss Robinson had not called 
in the police without her uncle’s authoriza- 
tion, and also a possible reason for that 
slightly bored weariness which seemed to 
be her habitual manner. 

Mr. Robinson, in fact, was “difficult.” 
Very soon after recovering consciousness 
he had demanded the reason for Vanaman’s 
presence, been surprisingly disagreeable 
over his niece’s act in sending for a doctor 
at all, and then abruptly reversed his fault- 
finding to all but literally hurl curses at 
Vanaman because the young man proposed 
to leave him and go home. 

\ nurse? Never! No she-cat, whisky- 
guzzling nurse was going to watch over 
him. His niece? No, indeed! Leilah must 
go straight to bed; just a little night-watch- 
ing made any woman as ugly as an owl. 
He hated ugly people, and he would not 
have them around when he was sick. As 
for the servants, they were a stupid, addle- 
headed lot whom no man with the brains 
of a mouse would rely on. 

He wanted Vanaman with him the rest 
of the night, and Vanaman he would have. 
N doctor was supposed to have some sense. 
Vanaman probably hadn’t much, but at 
least he was better than the others. And 
there were reasons — yes, there were very 
good reasons indeed why he wanted some- 
body with sense beside him the rest of that 
night. 
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Vfl naman had yielded finally, and stayed, 
although it was not for the amiable Jesse 
J. Robinson’s sake. Rather, it was for 
Leilah’s. 

“You will stay, won’t you?” she had 
pleaded, in her drawling, sweet voice. ‘T — I 
can’t tell you exactly why, but I’m afraid! ” 

The man who could resist that, thought 
Vanaman, must be less than human. Sit- 
ting there, his eyes on that really terrible 
old countenance on the pillow, he remem- 
bered the amazing loveliness of Leilah’s 
face beneath its delicate crown of moon- 
beam hair, and wondered. How might it 
be that in her veins flowed even a trace of 
the blood of that — that hawk-thing? 

The silken coverlid stirred, and he knew 
that the old man was even in his sleep 
making sure that bis precious box was safe. 
Like a child with a treasured toy, he had 
insisted on taking it to bed with him. What 
was the mystery of that box? Was there 
any real mystery? 

Robinson had firmly declined to tell what 
had happened after the butler left him 
alone in his study with the strange tramp- 
like visitor, Questioned tentatively by 
Leilah, he had grown instantly secretive 
in a queer, half-frightened, half-defiant 
way; told them that his business with the 
stranger was his own, not theirs, and that 
if they knew what was good for them they 
would cease to try to pry into it. 

Vanaman remembered the peculiar op- 
tical effect of infinite green depths into 
which his vision had sickeningly plunged — 
till Leilah’s touch on his arm had recalled 
him. Leilah! A beautiful name — very — 
very — beautiful — 

It must have been some time after this 
last reflection that Dr. Vanaman became 
aware that he had slept. Moreover, he 
opened his eyes with an unpleasant, though 
still heavily drowsy consciousness that all 
was not well in the room about him. 

Without moving his head^ — he was sit- 
ting in such an ideally comfortable attitude 
that he hated to move — he could see his 
patient well enough. The hawk-faced one 
slept quietly. The movement of his long, 
easy respiration stirred the coverlid reassur- 


ingly. Nothing wrong there, but — Vanaman 
wondered dreamily if the weather had 
changed, and it was raining outside. Not 
that he heard any sounds of rain, but the 
air in the room breathed damp, as if fairly 
saturated with water vapor. There was a 
strange, chill, fresh tang to it, too, that 
dimly puzzled him. The very feel of the 
air was reminiscent of — of something famil- 
iar, but what? He was too drowsy for 
clear thinking. 

This wouldn’t do. He must rouse him- 
self. In one way or another a very wrong 
condition was present about him. He 
fought his own inertia in the helpless, ut- 
terly futile manner peculiar to nightmare. 

Without turning his head — and now he 
knew to his own dismay that he could not 
turn it, try as he would — not only the bed 
but the closed door leading into the outer 
passage was visible. And from somewhere 
beyond that door a sound gradually invaded 
his trance-like misery. 

.\t first it seemed to come faintly, as from 
a very long way off, and it approached by 
rhythmic stages of progression and retro- 
gression. That is, there would be a long, 
even rush of oncoming; then a failing and 
subsiding and running back of the noise 
till it was again almost inaudible. But 
Vanaman felt assured that in each time of 
the sound’s swelling what approached came 
nearer than in the preceding time. 

The sound had a seething, hissing quality 
that seemed somehow congruous with the 
fresh, damp tang in the air, though the 
doctor’s numbed mind could not quite make 
the association and learn what either of 
them meant. He was not really thinking 
at all. He was feeling merely, and even to 
struggle for thought was mental agony. 

The seething hiss of what approached 
had come very near on its last onrush — ap- 
pallingly near, and Vanaman was afraid as 
he had never feared in his life before. But 
this was no normal terror. This was the 
frightful, will-paralyzing horror of a dream. 
He tacitly recognized it as such, and was 
at the same time helpless to dissipate it 
by a full awakening. 

From afar the hissing invader came on 
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again — nearer — nearer — Vanaman^s eyes 
were fixed in fascination on the door, and 
next moment he saw the dreaded thing hap- 
pen. What claimed entry here needed not 
to open the door, nor to break it down. 
With the door closed, it came in under. 
Vanaman saw a white, frothing line ap- 
pear that slid forward curvingly at floor 
level, hissing as it came, with behind it a 
flat, polished darkness. It entered, spread 
out, rushed forward almost to his feet — 
and retreated again. 

TJE RECOGNIZED the thing well 
enough now. He had seen it flood de- 
vouringly up and across smooth beaches 
where the gray-brown sand gleamed wetly 
and the clean salt tang of its breath filled 
one’s lungs with life. But what was it 
doing here, far from its boundaries in a — 
yes, bn the second floor of a house — He 
mustn’t forget that. 

He was sitting in the bedroom on the 
second floor of a house in Tremont, over 
fifty miles from the Atlantic shore. For 
the seatide to enter here was impossible. 
Gripped by a nightmarish condition, he 
was suffering from illusion — hallucination. 

Again the frothing white line intruded 
and rushed forward, spreading this time 
from wall to wall. It had curled by over 
his feet, and his feet were wet and cold. 

Minute after minute passed, and still 
the rhythmic and horribly incongruous 
phenomenon persisted. After its first three 
infloodings, the invader no longer eritirely 
retreated beneath the door, and very soon 
it fell no lower on the outgo than the seat- 
ed man’s ankles; on the influx, green as 
emerald and laced with frothing foam, it 
was washing about his knees. 

Moreover, the water seemed real; the 
wetness and coldness of it were chilling him. 
to the bone. Only afterward did he recall 
that the sea-tide, in its common, physical 
phase, has certain powers not displayed by 
this strange similitude of it. Nothing 
against which it washed was stirred or 
floated. The brocaded bed curtains hung 
straight, not even swayed by the surging 
waves that swept past their lower edges. 


A light woven reed tabouret near Van- 
aman’s chair kept its place, submerging and 
reemerging sedately, as if the law of specific 
gravity, like the law which chains the sea 
within its boundaries, had been suspended 
' for this night. 

And now Vanaman grew aware that with 
the green sea-tide something else had en- 
tered the room. He could not see it. The 
evidence of its presence was as yet purely 
intuitional. But the mere blind knowledge 
of its presence gripped Vanaman’s soul with 
a terror that far surpassed his previous fear. 
He felt that he was dying. No agony like 
this c/iuld be long endured by mere human 
"life. 

And that sleeping hawk face in the bed, 
which had slumbered on undisturbed till 
now, seemed at last aware that an awful 
danger impended. Though the eyes did not 
open, the brows knotted with a writhing 
motion, the jaws set, and the sucked-in 
lips strained slightly apart, exposing the' 
jagged yellow teeth behind. 

Presently a rush of half-articulate words 
passed the straining lips. To Vanaman Tt 
seemed that he muttered something of 
“horses,” “white horses,” and “the bloody 
throats of white horses;” but perhaps be- 
cause of the water’s seething and continu- 
ous noise he could make no coherent mean- 
ing of the words. 

Then with frightful abruptness came the 
climax. 

That which was in the room beneath the 
tide, and which had pushed the tide hither 
before it, now gathered, took form, and 
rose up, sudden and monstrous. 

Exactly what shape it had, Vanaman 
could not later clearly remember. He could 
recall only his own fear and intuitive sense 
of it as. a thing of awful force and of a po- 
tential destructiveness terrific beyond finite 
comprehension. 

As it rose, the green brine surged and 
swirled up with it in a cone-shaped, swirl- 
ing mass. I 

The old man on the bed sat bolt up- 
right, and as that dreadful power loomed 
over him his mouth opened to an oblong 
aperture. Out of his stringy old throat there 
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issued forth a long, wild, bubbling shriek. 

Like a knife the keen sound of it cut 
and rove away the intangible bonds which 
had held Vanaman powerless. In one leap 
he had sprung from his chair and flung 
himself recklessly between his patient and 
the nameless horror that threatened. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE SILENT MESSAGE 

W HEN a man attempts a really heroic 
act — when he conquers fear unutter- 
able and flings himself body and soul into 
the breach, bent only on protecting one he 
has been set to guard nor counting the cost 
— then though such a self-proved hero may 
be overwhelmed in many different ways, he 
can be thoroughly disconcerted in but one. 

Vanaman was prepared to fight and be 
overwhelmed. He was not prepared to 
wheel defensive at Robinson’s side and see 
nothing to combat. There, however, was 
the room, peaceful, silent, dry as any 
normal bedroom should be, and save for 
himself and Robinson, quite empty of any- 
thing visibly animate. 

'“You — dreaming — fool!” he muttered 
blankly, and he was addressing himself. 

Again he whirled, this time toward the 
bed. Ah! But here was an enemy to 
fight indeed — an enemy old as earthly life 
and which Vanaman had spent years in 
training himself to strive against. 

The old man had dropped back, his face 
darkly livid; there was foam on his lips, 
and his yellow hands, releasing the box at 
last, beat the air as he choked for breath. 
That shriek which had' roused the doctor 
had also awakened Leilah, and an instant 
later she appeared in the doorway, clad 
in a hastily flung on negligee. 

“Another seizure,” announced Vanaman; 
and again they were working together, 
two young lives giving freely of their 
strength and skill to save that possibly 
rather worthless old one. 

Yet through it all, and despite his con- 
viction that he had recently suffered from 
a particularly vivid dream, one question re- 


peated itself continually in the back of the 
doctor’s brain. What had Leilah Robinson 
seen in the study at the time of her uncle’s 
first seizure, of which she could not after- 
ward quite bring herself to speak? 

The green box lay on a table by the bed- 
side. It glowed like an enormous clouded 
emerald, oblong, polished, without orna- 
ment. The scarlet inscription was, as usual, 
underneath. 

ii'VT'OU will, of course, call in Dr. Bruce 
-*■ this morning,” said Vanaman, not as 
one who makes a suggestion, but rather as 
a man who states a settled fact. 

Leilah had breakfasted below stairs, and 
the doctor had just finished appeasing his 
own very healthy appetite from a tray 
brought to him in the patient’s room. As 
for the patient himself, since the last attack 
he had slept without interruption, breath- 
ing heavily, and too deep in unconscious- 
ness even to know that his grasping claws 
no longer clutched the green box, their 
prey. 

Miss Robinson, who had been bending 
solicitously over him, straightened and 
turned to look at the young doctor, her 
tired^ lovely eyes dilating darkly. 

“You mean you can’t stay with him any 
longer? That you don’t wish to go on 
treating him?” 

Vanaman smiled. Though professional 
ethics forbade him even to attempt “pirat- 
ing” another man’s patient on the strength 
of a substitute call, to say that he did not 
wish to keep the case would have been de- 
cidedly untrue. He was interested in it no 
longer merely because Robinson was a very 
wealthy man. There were other reasons, one 
being a sense rather than a knowledge of 
some very queer mystery connected with 
it; the other and more important being 
Miss Robinson herself. 

Nevertheless, since he was no patient- 
stealing quack, but an honorable gentleman, 
he explained his position to the girl and 
made ready for departure. 

“Have Dr. Bruce in as soon as you can 
get him,” he advised, “and send at once 
for a professional nurse. I have written 
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some instructions for her in case your uncle 
has another seizure, but I very much doubt 
if he will have one, at least for some hours. 
This box — ” 

He broke off abruptly, frowning at the 
translucent green thing on the table. 

“Yes — and that box?” prompted the girl 
in a very low voice. 

He started, and their eyes met in a long, 
almost challenging look. 

But for some obscure reason within him- 
self Vanaman felt suddenly averse to ask- 
ing the question that had been on his lips. 
Never mind what she had seen in the study 
the previous night. Let it be that he had 
dreamed, and that she had been disturbed 
by anxiety over her uncle’s illness. Later, 
he condemned as cowardice this reluctance 
to have it out with her frankly then and 
there, but at the time the -impulse toward 
reticence was practically irresistible. 

“If he wakes and asks for the box, I 
should by all means give it to him,” he said 
in a manner almost unnaturally off-hand. 
“Keep him as quiet as possible in every 
way, and of course if Dr. Bruce is still out 
of town to-day and you need me, I shall be 
glad to return at any time.” 

“Thank you. It was good of you to stay 
with him so long.” 

But in her manner was a hint of dis- 
appointment that for the life of him Van- 
aman could not get out of his mind the 
rest of that day. 

T oward evening his phone rang, and 
he answered it with even greater alac- 
rity than last night. The hope that his ear 
might be greeted by a woman’s voice, 
drawling and unforgettably sweet, proved a 
false one. But though not from Leilah 
Robinson, the call turned out to be both 
interesting and surprising. 

Dr. Bruce was on the wire, and after 
formally thanking the younger physician 
for attending Mr. Robinson in his absence, 
he proceeded to the astonishing part of 
what he had to say. While still an intern 
at the Belmont, Vanaman had once met 
Bruce, and remembered him as .a large, 
domineering man with a manner almost 


offensively cocksure and very positive. 

Now he regretted the instinctive dislike 
he had then felt for him. In fact, as he 
hung up the receiver after some quarter 
hour of conversation, it occurred to 'him 
that Bruce must be the most amazingly 
generous and unselfish person in their mu- 
tual profession.- And yet — Vanaman ran 
puzzled fingers through his crop of reddish- 
brown hair. 

Exactly what had Bruce said? He had 
approved Vanaman’s treatment, had en- 
tered into some technical details of the old 
man’s condition, and informed him that 
the patient was again normally conscious. 
Also that on his last call there — he had 
made three that' day — Robinson had ex- 
pressed a wish to retain young Vanaman’s 
services as well as those of Dr. Bruce. And 
over the phone Bruce had very cordially 
urged the young man “to come in on the 
case.” 

Of course, if Robinson wished to employ 
two physicians instead of one, that was 
nothing so extraordinary. Many wealthy 
men did that. What amazed Vanaman 
was Bruce’s complacency over being asked 
to consult with a man so much .younger 
and less well tried than himself, and the 
fact that he seemed to be sharing his case 
with a cheerful generosity not only un- 
common but entirely out of keeping with 
his character as Vanaman knew it. 

However, to inspect thoroughly the 
mouth of this unexpected gift horse he had 
only to walk a couple of blocks, and Bruce 
had said that the old man wished to talk 
with him personally as soon as possible. 
Being hampered by no other demands on 
his time, Vanaman promptly put on his 
hat and went. 

He found the old man sitting up in bed, 
propped by many pillows, one yellow claw 
caressing his inevitable companion, the 
green box, and with Leilah in patient, 
though weary-looking attendance. No pro- 
fessional nurse was to be seen, and for an 
excellent reason. The one whom Leilah 
had dared engage that morning had been 
discharged by her uncle two hours after- 
ward. { 
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He greeted Vanaman almost cordially, 
but when the young man heard the propo- 
sition he had been sent for to consider, he 
came near rising and leaving the house 
incontinently. No wonder Bruce had been 
so complacent, and no wonder, either, that 
there had been that faint hint of amuse- 
ment in his voice over the wire. 

“You don’t want me as a doctor at all,” 
complained the young man indignantly. 
“As I understand it, you are asking me 
to — to come here and live, sleep near you 
at night, and generally take charge of you 
in ways that any male nurse could do as 
well. And Dr. Bruce is to have entire con- 
trol of the professional side of your case!” 

The hawk brows pinched together, and 
the steely eyes narrowed. 

“Well, then! What of it? If I’m willing 
to pay a doctor’s price for a male nurse, is 
there anything to get het up over? There’s 
reasons— right good reasons why I want 
just you and nobody else to stay by me a 
while. Treatment’s a different pair of shoes. 
I’ve had Bruce for my little ailments a 
long time. I’m reckoning to go right on 
having Bruce, but I want you for something 
different. Ye see this here box?” 

“Of course.” 

66TJ^ELL, then! This here box is mine. 

” Understand? When I first seen it 
in Lutz’s shop I wanted it, partly because 
it’s sech a purty thing, and partly because 
Lutz acted kinda queer about it. Didn’t 
seem to rightly know what it was, nor 
where it come from, nor even that he was 
right sure he wanted to sell it to me. I 
figgered then that somebody else had been 
dickerin’ with him for it, and he was aimin’ 
to run up the price between me and the 
other feller. 

“I found out different since. I know right 
well now why Lutz wanted me to take it 
off his hands, and yet was kinda skeered to 
let it go.” 

The old man paused to laugh. His was 
at all times a rather frightful laugh, a 
mere widening of the oblong mouth aper- 
ture, a showing of yellow fangs, and a silent 
writhing of the cords in his stringy neck. 


Now, however, his mirth had an added 
ghastliness, for in it there was a kind of 
half-horrified, half-delighted defiance. His 
mouth closed suddenly and the lips drew 
inward. 

“Well, then!” he snarled. “What I want 
I get, and what I get I keep ! Understand? 
That’s old Jesse J. Robinson’s motto from 
A to Izzard. I wanted this here box, I got 
this box, and” — he glanced around the 
room with a strange, chilled-steel daring in 
his keen old eyes — “I mean to keep this 
box! Last night, young man, ye helped me 
keep it! Now do ye understand?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Vanaman, and 
glanced at Miss Robinson. 

Her eyes were large and dark, and in 
her lap the clasped fingers of her slim 
hands twined nervously together. What 
did she so desperately fear? That her un- 
cle’s mind was going? 

“Well, then, ye don’t have to under- 
stand,” announced Robinson impatiently. 
“Jest take it that I want somebody by me 
I can trust. I can trust Leilah, but I won’t 
hev her wearin’ herself all out and ugly 
watching by me. And I learnt last night 
that I can trust you. Now will ye stay by 
me, or won’t ye? If the terms I offered don’t 
suit, come right out and say so. Ye’ll find 
old Jesse Robinson can afford to pay — ” 

“The terms are fair enough,” interposed 
Vanaman. “It isn’t that.” 

With pointblank refusal on hi,s tongue, 
he looked again at Miss Robinson, and 
wavered. Unspeaking, the silent, desperate 
appeal in her eyes was unmistakable. 

V^anaman was no vain fool to fancy that 
the girl had succumbed on such short ac- 
quaintance to his personal attractions and 
wished him in the house for that reason. 
No; she was, for some cause, suffering 
torments of fear, all the more pitiable be- 
cause of the tense self-control that allowed 
only a glimpse of her inward terror to look 
forth ever and again. 

Wordlessly she claimed protection from 
— exactly what he knew not. But he did 
know that she claimed it of him, Vanaman, 
and that he had been hesitating on a point 
of personal pride! 
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“If ye have to do it, ye could attend to 
your practice from this house daytimes,” 
began the old man grudgingly, “but 
nights — ” 

“My practice is not in existence as yet,” 
broke in the doctor, and smiled. No one, 
looking at his frank, suddenly cheerful 
young face, would have dreamed that he 
had that moment decided to offer up a 
heroic sacrifice, let all his ambitious hopes 
go a-glimmering for a time, and accept a 
service that would humiliate him in the 
eyes of every other physician in town who 
might learn of it. 

“I only opened my 'office in Tremont 
three “days ago,” he explained. “When do 
you wish my — ah — attendance to begin, 
Mr. Robinson?” 

“To-night — now. Can’t tell what minute 
I might need ye.” 

“Very well. And I can assure you,” said 
Vanaman, speaking rather slowly, like a 
man-who wishes to give full weight to each 
word, “that for whatever reason I am need- 
ed here, you can rely on me to the full 
extent of my ability and power to help.” 

“Think^ I’d be wanting ye if I didn’t 
know that?” grumbled Robinson, snarling 
and testy. 

But the doctor in speaking had looked 
toward Leilah, not him, and the silent 
gratitude and relief in a pair of slate-gray 
eyes had already made of his offered sac- 
rifice a hply and a beautiful thing. 

chapter’ V 

THE SINKING INSCRIPTION 

t^HREE days later Dr. Vanaman walked 
into the roomy library of the Robinson 
house, set something he carried on the 
reading table, and with smiling lips, but 
almost sternly serious glance looked across 
it to the gracefully languid young lady who 
occupied a corner of the broad window seat. 

“Miss Robinson,” he said, “I believe that 
you and I have a very unusual problem here 
— and that it is time we at least attempt 
to begin solving it. Do you agree with me?” 

At the blunt question the girl paled 


slightly; but three days had been ample 
for Vanaman to learn the- tempered steel 
which underlay her apparent fragility. 
Where she showed faint signs of fear, many 
another woman would have been hysterical- 
ly panic-stricken, and under that silk-soft 
mass of moonlight hair was a remarkably 
clear and well-ordered mind. She kept all 
her uncle’s personal accounts, ran his house- 
hold smoothly as clockwork, ■ and was the 
only one of his relatives who would on any 
rterms consent to live with him. 

Vanaman had heard that fact from the 
old man’s own snarling mouth; while from 
Leilah,' not in complaint, but as explanation 
of certain conditions, he had learned a bit 
more: That her uncle had never approved 
of her either entertaining or going out 
much; that he liked her near him a great 
deal of the time; and that in consequence 
she had practically no friends of heP own 
age. 

She feared he. Dr. Vanaman, would find 
living in her uncle’s house a “trifle lonely 
and tedious at times.” Lonely and tedious! 
Ye gods, thought Vanaman. Here was a 
sprite of the rnoonlight harnessed to a task 
fit for trying a medieval saint’s grim 
patience. 

Under the lash of old Robinson’s con- 
tinual petty and tyrannical fault-finding, he 
had already found his own self-control 
strained to the uttermost ; and added to that 
strain was the unique and somewhat appal- 
ling problem to which he had just now 
referred. 

The- girl rose and came across the room. 
They stood with the table between them, 
both eying with a curiously fascinated at- 
tention the thing he had laid down there. 

It glowed, that thing — vivid, beautiful, 
like an enormous, clouded emerald with 
spaces of translucent green into which the 
vision might sickenirigly plunge to unbe- 
lievable depths. But the scarlet inscription 
could not be seen, for /it was beneath as 
^ the box lay on the table. 

After a moment Vanaman wrenched his 
eyes from it, looked up and smiled. There 
was courage and reassurance in his glance, 
and the girl’s sensitive face brightened. 
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“First,” said the young doctor, “let us 
both admit that we have been and are 
afraid ! After that perhaps we can face 
our problem, analyze it, and discover that 
what we are afraid of is empty of real cause 
for terror as a dream. That last, in fact, 
is my present theory.” 

“That the nightly horror which visits this 
house is a dream?” whispered the girl. “But 
how could three of us — ” 

“An induced dream,” he broke in. “A 
kind of a dream which might better be 
termed hallucination, perhaps, but a dream 
none the less, and only dangerous if the 
dreamers permit themselves to accept illu- 
sion as material fact. I’ll more fully explain 
what I mean later. Before we formulate 
any definite hypothesis, suppose we com- 
pare notes. Miss Robinson, and set out 
what real, unquestionable facts we have in 
due order.” 

The girl seemed to hesitate, frowning at 
the glowing greenness whose increditable 
riddle Vanaman had asked her help in 
solving. 

“I am willing,” she said at length. “But 
— would you consider me very silly and 
timorous if I asked you to put that box 
away in some other room while we talk 
of it?” 

He smiled at her again, rather grimly 
this time. 

“I don’t like it myself,” he admitted, 
“but I have given my solemn word of honor 
not to let it out of my sight until your 
uncle returns. You knew that he had gone 
out?” 

“Oh, yes. There is trouble over at the 
plant. The engine works at Kennington are 
very close to the river, and the high water 
that resulted from Thursday’s storm has 
flooded part of the main building. They 
have had the same trouble two or three 
times in past years, but always in the 
spring. A flood in July — is rather strange, 
don’t you think?” 

“Not strange as following a storm like 
yesterday’s,” asserted Vanaman, with con- 
siderable firmness. 

“Very well. I shall try to think it is not 
strange, then. Anyway, I endeavored to 


dissuade Uncle Jesse from going there, but 
failed. He said that Dr. Bruce had pro- 
nounced him fit to be out of bed, that he 
was needed at the works, and that nobody 
and no thing " — she glanced meaningly at 
the box— “should keep him from superin- 
tending his own property as long as he had 
strength to do it.” 

“Your uncle has a remarkably strong 
will,” conceded the doctor. “And now shall 
we table our cards?” 

“I am ready.” 

tT^HE girl sank into a chair, and Vanaman 
drew up one opposite. His matter-of- 
fact manner was deliberate and sustained, 
not only for the girl’s sake but his own. 
That horror to which she had referred as 
visiting this house each night had come 
perilously near to shaking, if not actually 
breaking his will to go on facing it. 

Dread of the supernatural was a form of 
cowardice he had never expected to have 
to combat in himself. Meeting it, he was 
resolutely determined not to yield, and for 
that reason was bent on lifting considera- 
tion of the affair from the emotional region 
where dwells animal panic, to the intellec- 
tual, where fear is only recognized as a 
symptom, and its causes as but fit subjects 
for cold analyzation and a probing after 
immutable law behind. 

“First.” began the doctor, “are you will- 
ing to describe exactly what condition you 
found in Mr. Robinson’s study that first 
night when you sent for me?” 

“I’ll try. I would have told you then, 
only I was afraid — ” 

“That the story would cast suspicion on 
your mental balance? You were quite 
right. We devotees of science are too ready 
to bestow that sort of aspersion on the wit- 
ness of unusual phenomena. But — my edu- 
cation has broadened remarkably since 
then. You are entirely safe now, Miss 
Robinson. Tell me that you saw the tail 
of the world serpent, Midgard, just whisk- 
ing out through the broken window, and 
I’ll meet your statement with tolerance 
and belief!” 

He had exaggerated lightly, meaning to 
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give the girl confidence ; but the words were 
no sooner out than he experienced a sicken- 
ing wonder. Why had he cited that particu- 
lar prodigy for his example of the hard-to- 
believe? In the old Norse mythology Mid- 
gard, the serpent that girdles the world, is 
none other than the sea — the green, hissing, 
marauding, and claimant sea. 

Almost savagely he thrust thought of it 
from him and forced his attention back 
to the girl. 

“What first frightened me,” she was say- 
ing, “was the inexplicable quality of it all. 
I couldn’t understand. I came running 
through the library here, and the study 
door was open. As I drew near to it I had 
a sudden queer conviction that I was run- 
ning through dense, wet mist. I don’t mean 
that any mist was visible. The air seemed 
quite clear to look through. But it breathed 
and felt damply chilly, just as one notices 
it at sea when the steamer plunges' into a 
fog-bank. Then I reached the doorway — ” 

She paused. 

“Well?” 

“My uncle was lying in a huddled heap, 
and — and there was something wide and 
flat and dark in the room. It overspread 
all the floor, except near the window where 
Uncle Jesse lay, and when I came in it 
went back. It slid away back toward the far 
wall with a kind of hissing, seething noise. 
You know what I mean?” 

“Yes, -I dp,” said Vanaman, his face 
rather white. 

“I ran to my uncle. He was huddled 
face down, crouched over" something he 
had his arms clenched tight around, as if 
to protect it. He relaxed when I touched 
him. Then Frisby and some of the other 
servants came running in and they lifted 
Uncle Jesse to the couch. Hardly know- 
ing what I was about, I picked up the — 
the box. Then — I had been frightened be- 
fore, but the instant I had the box in my 
hands I was worse than frightened. I was 
sick — literally sick with fear. It wasn’t a 
matter of knowing or thinking, doctor. It 
was just fear, blind and unreasoning.” 

“I know that, too,” he nodded grimly. 

“Somehow I must have set the box on the 


table ivithout dropping it, and next I knew 
I heard my own voice giving some directions 
to the servants. My voice sounded so quiet 
and calm that it almost shocked me." And in 
the general excitement no one, evidently, 
had noticed anything odd in my manner. 
That is all I have to tell. You know the 
rest.” 

“May I ask one, question?’-^ 

“As many as you like, certainly.” 

“Three subsequent nights since that first 
time, I have been beside your uncle when — 
what comes here invaded his bedroom. 
Twice you flashed in from your own room 
while the cry for help was st>ll on his lips. 
What did you see then?” 

“I saw” — her voice was a strained whis- 
per — “water — green water that whirled up- 
ward — and rising out of it — ” 

“Never mindl” The exclamation was so 
sharp and harsh that Vanaman himself 
started, then leaned back in his chair, pale 
to the lips and with a shamed, miserable 
look in his bright brown eyes. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Robinson. You 
were merely answering my question. Will 
you please forgive that extremely rude in- 
terruption, and finish?” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“I was forcing myself to describe some- 
thing of which the very thought is an unen- 
durable terror. It is very evident that we 
have both seen the same thing. Suppose we 
leave describing it in words for another 
time.” 

“What an utter coward you must think 
me! ” 

She leaned toward him, the delicate color 
in her cheeks deepening to warm rose. 

“Dr. Vanaman, if you were a coward, the 
first night you spent in this house would 
have Been the last! But you have had four 
nights and, three days of Uncle^Jesse, and 
— this other, and I doubt if you’ve slept 
eight hours in the whole - time. You are 
worn out. No, I don’t' consider you a 
coward. I think you are a very brave 
man!” 

1'TER languid^ manner had fallen away 
like a veil, revealing for one instant the 
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clear, bright soul of a child that dwelt re- 
pressed behind it. Vanaman drew a deep 
breath, threw back his shoulders, and sat 
up straight again. 

“Thank you!” Though brief, the ac- 
knowledgement sounded uncommonly deep- 
ly meant. “After that, I believe I really am 
brave enough to try a little experiment that 
the coward in me has been putting off on 
one pretext or another. Do you mind?” 

Deliberately he took the box in his hands, 
reversed it, and set it down again. The 
scarlet inscription lay across it as if writ- 
ten in characters of blood. 

“Will you help me watch?” he asked 
quietly. 

“You mean — ” 

“I have observed a rather curious trait in 
that inscription. It has a retiring disposi- 
tion. One lays the box down top uppermost, 
turns around, and a minute later, perhaps, 
turns back to find that the inscription has 
again — retired. I don’t really believe that 
the box is alive and turns itself over. All 
material objects are subject to material law. 
That is axiomatic. Certain hallucinations 
of a more or less illusive character appear to 
follow the presence of this box; but the box 
itself is, by all evidence of the senses, a ma- 
terial object. Hence, material law must 
govern the behavior of its inscription. Will 
you help keep it under observation for a 
time?” 

The girl nodded silently, and for several 
minutes the two kept their eyes fir;nly fixed 
on the scarlet characters. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

“I am convinced,” said Vanaman, with- 
out relaxing his vigilant observation, “that 
if your uncle cared to take us into his con- 
fidence, he could unravel the whole mystery, 
whatever it is. I believe that he learned the 
truth from the man who called on him that 
first night — the one from whom Lutz ob- 
tained the box — and who for reasons of his 
own left in haste, taking the window-pane 
with him. 

“I tell you frankly, Miss Robinson, that 
your uncle is the most unusual person I 
have ever met. He seems not in the least 
afraid as we are. Though the statement 


sounds prepostercms, I should say that in 
some fierce, strange, incomprehensible way 
of his own he is actually enjojdng his pos- 
session of this box. Assuming that it has 
valuable contents, one could understand 
that. But he claims neither to know nor 
care what it contains. 

“When I suggested that he have it forced 
or broken open, he was very angry, called 
me a — Well, he was angry. He occasionally 
refers to some person or persons who would 
rob him of the box if might be. But he 
never mentions them by name. Merely as 
‘he’ or ‘they.’ And he seems to take that 
fierce, gloating pleasure I spoke of in mere- 
ly keeping the box from them.” 

The girl sighed. 

“My uncle is an old man, Dr. Vanaman,” 
she said gently. “With some people I think 
that lifelong peculiarities are inclined to be- 
come almost mania in old age. Uncle Jesse 
has always been very determined about ac- 
quiring or achieving anything he sets his 
mind on. About ten years ago he took up 
his collecting hobby. He began with an- 
tique coins, but as time passed he would buy 
anything — pictures, porcelain, ivories, tap- 
estries — anything at all odd or beautiful 
and particularly anything that other collec- 
tors cared about. 

“Once, when I was a child of twelve, he 
took me to Paris with him. We went in 
great haste, and I didn’t know why till he 
came into the hotel where we were stopping 
and showed me a little terra-cotta figurine. 
It was one that had been dug up from the 
ruins in Assyria, and it seems was quite 
famous. Hearing that it was to be offered 
for sale, several wealthy American collec- 
tors had cabled their Paris agents to bid 
for it; but Uncle Jesse was the only one 
who went after it in person. 

“We came straight home, and afterward 
uncle seemed greatly annoyed because only 
one man tried in turn to buy the figurine 
from him. It was not that he wished to 
make money by selling it again; but he 
appears to take that strange, fierce joy you 
spoke of in merely possessing something 
that other people want. I am afraid his 
chief pleasure in collecting is just that. 
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And now — now he has a box, and values — ” 
“Values it because some other person 

wants it. I see.” 

\ 

Vanaman,” her voice again low- 
^ ered tensely, “is it some person he is 
holding the box from — or some things}” 
“Perhaps actually from neither. As I said 
in the beginning, I have a theory about this 
affair; a theory based on other alleged phe- 
nomena of illusion in which, to be frank, 
I have never previously had any belief 
whatever. But a man who won’t change 
his views on any terms is merely stupid. 
We have two alternatives: We can accept 
the peculiar phenomena we have both wit- 
nessed as demonstrations of the rankly, out- 
rageously supernatural. I prefer not to do 
that. It would mean — Well, I prefer not 
to do it. The other alternative diverges 
from material law as defined by science, but 
not so acutely. You know the meaning of 
the word psychometry?” 

She shook her head. 

“It is' a word coined by spiritualists to 
express a power claimed by some mediums. 
A given object "is placed in the hands of 
the medium, and from contact with that 
object he or she is enabled to describe 
events, persons, and scenes germane to the 
object’s past history. For a hypothetical 
case, let us suppose that the medium is 
given the terra-cotta figurine your uncle 
bought in Paris. Blindfolded, without 
knowing what the object is, the medium is 
expected to visualize scenes in ancient 
Assyria which originally surrounded the 
figurine. 

“In other words, every material object of 
fixed form is assumed to retain an impres- 
sion of all its previous surroundings; a 
psychic, not a physical impression, but one 
which enables a so-called ‘sensitive’ to read 
of its history like a book.” 

“You mean that in the history of this 
box — ” She paused, hesitating. 

“That in its history,” he supplemented, 
“is some terrific event connected with the 
sea, and that at certain periods, regulated 
only God knows how, people who are near 
the box'or in contact with It suffer an illu- 


sion which represents the event. And the 
theory has one advantage. There is a bare 
chance that we can prove it.” 

“But how?” 

“I have two ways in mind. One is to get 
in touch ourselves with the stranger whom 
Mr. Lutz sent around here.” 

Assenting, the girl left Vanaman to watch 
alone over his queer charge while she 
sought the phone in her uncle’s study. A 
few minutes later she returned. 

“Mr. Lutz is out of town,” she announced 
disappointedly. “He left the shop in care 
of an assistant, and has goiie away for some 
weeks. I talked with the'assistant, but he 
didn’t seem to know exactly when Mr. Lutz 
would return, nor-even where he could be 
reached by letter. That he is taking a vaca- 
tion ‘somewhere at the shore’ was all I 
could find out.” 

“Humph! Lutz must have wanted to 
disattach himself pretty fulIy..-from business 
if he left no mailing address. Well, that 
road is indefinitely blocked, then. There 
remains the second way,' which I should 
have preferred not to use. Since this box 
is really your uncle’s property and I have 
no right to take it out of the house, I shall 
write to New York and ask a certain person 
to come on to Tremont.” 

Forgetfully, they both had allowed their 
eyes to stray from the box to one another’s 
faces. Yet Vanaman was entirely sure that 
neither he nor the girl had touched it, and 
even admitting that it had some miraculous 
power to lift and reverse itself, such an 
evolution could not possibly have been per- 
formed without attracting their attention. 

The box, n^ertheless, now presented 
only its polished," unornamented surface to 
tlieir bewildered vision. Following its usual 
uncanny preference, the scarlet inscription 
had again retired, and on gingerly investi- 
gating Vanaman found it on the bottom. 

“That’s enough!” ejaculated the doctor, 
rising suddenly. “There is your uncle’s car 
coming up the drive. I’m going to turn his 
precious box over to’ him and tell him that 
he can either allow me a couple of’ hours 
to get out of this house and relax, or accept 
my resignation!” 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHITE HORSES 

NOVEL EXCITEMENT ON 

ATLANTIC CITY BEACH 

Insane Man Frightens Early Morn- 
ing Crowd, Then Leaps from 
Pier — Identity of Suicide 
Undiscovered 

Atlantic City, July 24. 

At 8 A.M. this morning a man appeared 
walking up the beach from the direction of 
the inlet. He was leading a horse by a halter, 
and attracted some attention because of the 
animal’s beauty. It was snow-white, and 
apparently a thoroughbred. The board walk 
was unusually thronged for that hour. Many 
had come out to view the effect of last 
night’s unseasonable storm, and while most 
of these early risers kept to th^ board walk, 
a few were on the beach, and among them 
two lifeguards. 

When the man leading this horse en- 
countered the pair of guards, one of them. 
Jimmy Dolan, accosted him and, in a joking 
way, asked if he meant to give the horse a 
swim. The man, who was well-dressed but 
hatless, splashed with mud, and, according 
to Dolan, rather wild-eyed, made a muttered 
reply, in which the guards could distinguish 
only some reference to an ‘^archangel,” and 
passed on. Suspicious, Dolan turned and 
followed him. 

A few yards further along the man halted, 
and drew something from under his coat. 
Dolan caught the flash of steel, saw that it 
was a knife, and jumped for him. The 
maniac made a slash at Dolan, missCd him, 
and cut a gash in the horse’s neck, when the 
spirited animal plunged, and, wrenching 
away its halter, made off at a gallop along 
the beach. With a shriek the lunatic started 
to pursue, but when Dolan again attempted 
to seize him, he evaded the guard and 
dashed up a near-by flight of steps to the 
boardwalk. The crowd made way before 
his wildly brandished knife, and, turning, 
he vaulted the low gate-railing of Clancy’s 
Recreation Pier, rushed out to the end of 
the pier, where another low rail fronts the 
open water, and springing upon it with a 
mad yell, flung himself headlong into the 
sea. Though guards put out a boat imme- 
diately, it was impossible to save him. 

SPECIAL EXTRA 

Tremont, July 25. 

The insane man who committed suicide 
by springing from Clancy’s Pier in Atlantic 


City has been identified as in all probability 
Mr. Jacob Lutz of this city, who disappeared 
Tuesday, July 15, and whose family and 
friends have been since vainly trying to trace 
his whereabouts. While the body has not 
been recovered, Mr. Sam Trimble, owner of 
a farm near Absecon, New Jersey, has come 
forward with information. Yesterday after- 
noon, it seems, a well-dressed man visited his 
farm, and said that he understood Trimble 
had a white horse he wished to sell. This 
was true, but the horse was a blooded 
animal. Mirror, out of Sunlight, by Chal- 
mers 111, and Trimble wanted a higher 
price than the stranger wanted to pay. 

In the end, he induced Trimble to knock 
off five hundred dollars, and made an im- 
mediate payment of the remaining three 
thousand in bills of large denomination, 
which he seemed to have with him for that 
purpose. He also gave Trimble his business- 
card, showing him to be Jacob Lutz, the 
curio dealer, whose store is at No. 901 
Forest Street, in Tremont. 

It was then nearly night, but to Trimble’s 
surprise Mr. Lutz insisted on leading the 
horse away with him. He had come on foot, 
and when Trimble last saw him he was going 
toward Absecon. How he made the journey 
from Absecon to Atlantic is not known. He 
had told Trimble that he did not know how 
to ride, and that it was no use putting a 
saddle on Mirror, as he would be afraid to 
mount him. 

When seen on the beach this morning, 
both horse and man were liberally splashed 
with marsh-mud, and it is supposed that the 
unfortxmate Mr. Lutz, in a fit of temporary 
insanity, had somehow managed to make 
his way through the storm on foot across 
the swamps, waterways, and bridges from 
Absecon to Atlantic. 

Mr. Lutz was well and favorably known 
in Tremont, and it is with deep regret — 

Having read thus far in the late extra of 
the Tremont Inquirer, Dr. Vanaman re- 
turned hastily to the beginning and read 
it all through over again. This was the first 
paper he had seen that day, and old Robin- 
son, who had been perusing it throughout 
luncheon, had just tossed ittto him with a 
kind of malicious grin and passed on out of 
the dining-room, leaving his niece and the 
doctor to make what they might of the 
news. That it had some bearing on the un- 
canny mystery of the green casket, Vana- 
man was sure as if Robinson had told him 
so in words, instead of merely ccisting him 
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A white horse led to the river and sacrificed when high tide made the water brackish— 
It had happened before, and death and horror had followed 


that malicious leer along with the paper. 

Another nerve-racking night had passed 
since his conversation with Leilah in the 
library. The strain of those w'eirdly dread- 
ful invasions was telling far more heavily 
on the young man than on old Robinson 
himself. After that first night, the latter 
had suffered no more seizures of the sort 
that caused Leilah to call in Dr. Vanaman. 
Between darkness and dawn each night the 
illusion, or hallucination, or fantom of the 
green sea-tide would invade his sleeping- 
chamber; last night the phenomenon had 
recurred three times within eight hours. 

But though at each climax^ when the fan- 


tom waters swirled up in a frothing mass 
and the supreme terror threatened, Rob- 
inson would awaken and shout vociferous- 
ly for help, he no longer lost conscious- 
ness afterward nor failed to sleep with en- 
viable soundness through the peaceful 
interims, 

ITH Vanaman the case was madden- 
ingly different. Hours he would lie 
awake, every nerve on edge, waiting, ex- 
pectant. Then sudden sleep would catch 
him unawares, and he would awaken per- 
haps a bare half hour later to the trance- 
like horror of fear which he could by no 
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effort escape till Robinson’s voice shrieked 
his name, and he would leap, as if galva- 
nized, to the rescue. 

That the frightened vision vanished in- 
stantly thereafter was some consolation, but 
hardly enough to make him in love with 
his task. 

Only one consideration, in fact, lent 
Vanaman the courage and endurance to go 
on. He was very positive that should he 
desert, Leilah would be called to take his 
place as watchman. As it was, she always 
roused when her uncle called, but at least 
she did not have to sit or lie in that room 
and endure the waking nightmare which 
preceded the shrill alarm. 

And now — this shocking news of Lutz. 
Vanaman had a reason of his own, which 
he did not impart to Leilah, for associating 
the white horse episode with their own 
problem. When she in turn had read of 
the dealer’s suicide and the singular ac- 
tions that preceded it, the doctor was re- 
lieved to see that, though shocked, the girl 
seemed to accept the newspaper account at 
face value. That the obvious insanity of 
Lutz had led him to involve a white horse 
in the details of his tragic end meant 
nothing to her, and Vanaman was glad, 
very glad that it did not. 

If she lacked the necessary knowledge, 
or if, having that knowledge, her mind 
had failed to make the association his 
had leaped to, then by all means let her 
remain ignorant. There was dismay enough 
for her in the situation without the added 
horror of guessing why Lutz had bought 
the white horse. 

Hope of tracing the original owner of the 
green bo.x through the dealer was now, of 
course, definitely ended. Vanaman had, 
however, written to the person in New York 
whose presence in Tremont was necessary 
to the success of that second plan, of which 
he had spoken vaguely to Leilah, and had 
also mailed a carefully traced facsimile of 
the scarlet inscription to an acquaintance 
of his. Professor Bowers Shelbach. 

The latter gentleman, if any one, should 
be able to give him a translation. Though 
but a few years older than Vanaman, Shel- 


bach was a linguist and archeologist of 
considerable fame. The doctor had made 
his acquaintance in college days and the 
two had become sufficiently intimate to 
warrant this claim on the young professor’s 
erudition. 

Till he should receive replies to these 
letters, however, there seemed no more he 
could do, save endure, and for the allevia- 
tion of that misery he had the growing 
though rather dangerous joy of Leilah’s 
companionship. 

Vanaman was trying very hard to keep 
his feeling for the girl within the bounds of 
friendship. The Robinson millions stood 
between, and he must keep within those 
bounds, or be judged a fortune-hunter. But 
even in what he sternly termed friendship 
her mere presence was delight, and the con- 
tinual humiliation of Robinson’s snarling 
tyranny was robbed of half its sting by her 
comradeship. 

One thing he had made up his mind to. 
Sold into practical slavery as he found him- 
self, at least an hour or so each day must 
be his own to get away from Robinson’s 
house, from Robinson’s self, and from Rob- 
inson’s darling-jtreasure, the green box. 
Yesterday his announcement to this effect 
had been very unpleasantly received, and 
though he had ended by simply putting on 
his hat and going, all through the long, en- 
ergetic tramp he took, his ears had burned 
with memory of certain terms applied to 
himself in Leilah’s presence for which he 
would have soundly thrashed any other 
man than her uncle. 

To-day, however, greatly to his surprise, 
shortly after luncheon the old man not only 
reminded him almost courteously that a 
couple of hours off duty were due him, but 
actually suggested that Leilah also might 
be the better for an airing. 

“ ’Tain’t jest any young chap I’d let 
Leilah go round with alone,” he said, with 
his usual blunt crudeness. “But I reckon 
she’s right safe with you, and I don’t need 
either one of ye round me for a while. 
Course, if you’ve got any business to tend 
to, doctor, and don’t want the gal along — ” 

“I shall be delighted — deeply, very deep- 
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ly honored if Miss Robinson will accept 
my escort,” broke in Vanaman, red to the 
ears. 

The girl’s face, not unnaturally, had also 
assumed a lovely but painful shade of 
crimson ; but as their eyes met, the humor- 
ous aspect of the situation struck them 
both, and embarrassment passed in a silent 
flash of amusement. Robinson’s keen glance 
was fixed on his precious box, not them, and 
he continued, apparently unaware that he 
had created any embarrassment to be re- 
lieved ; 

“If ye want to, ye can take out the 
roadster, Leilah. But doh’t run her over 
that new road they’re laying' beyond the 
park, like ye did last time. Mind. I don’t 
grudge ye the use of the car, Leilah, but ye 
ought to have some sense and remember 
that new macadam is hard on the tire- 
casings. And don’t — ” 

“If Dr. Vanaman is willing, I should pre- 
fer walking to taking out the car,” inter- 
posed Leilah. 

“Suit yourselves,” grumbled her amiable 
relative. “But don’t neither of ye go round 
saying I treat my own flesh and blood 
'mean, and make ye foot it to save the price 
of gasoline. I ain’t mean, only I like what 
I own to be took care of.” 

“You have never been mean to me, 
uncle,” assured Leilah, and quite amazingly 
to Vanaman, the girl bent for a brief mo- 
ment over the stooped, hawklike old .tyrant 
and kissed him. 

T ATER, as s^ey strolled rather aim- 
lessly up the boulevard, she said quiet- 
ly: 

“Uncle Jesse has always been very good 
to me. Dr. Vanaman. If he is a little try- 
ing at times, and I seem impatient, you 
mustn’t misunderstand.” ^ 

“When the time comes that I see you 
impatient under any circumstances I’ll try 
not to misunderstand,” the doctor retorted 
rather grimly. 

“Oh, but I often am,” laughed the girl. 
“Really, I have my own large share of 
the Robinson temper, and I sometimes 
think it has been very good for me to live 


with a person who is a trifle unreasonable 
occasionally; I’ve acquired a fair amount 
of self-control. Shall we turn into the River 
Drive? It’s very pretty along here.” 

They did, and it was, as she said, very 
pretty, for the trees arched above it tun- 
nel-like, and to the right rolled the Dela- 
ware, darkly aflash, like polished steel in 
the slanting sunlight. Just now the broad 
current was anomalously flowing up-stream, 
for the Delaware knows the sea and her 
sullen waters are brackish and, controlled 
by his tides many miles from the coast. 

“The river is still very high,” observed 
the girl presently. '- 

“It is the' inflowing tide,” said Vanaman; 
then wished he had not spoken, or that they 
had not come to walk by the river. 

By tacit consent, they had avoided refer- 
ence to that which made each night a som- 
ber horror to them both. They had come 
out to get away for a short time at least 
from even thinking of it; and had chosen si 
path beside which the sea-tide’s self rushed 
by, driving backward the river’s sweeter 
waters! 

And as if that were not enough — as if 
fate were determined that they should by 
no chance, nor for the briefest interval for- 
get — out of a by-way that joined the Drive 
came a man, and he was leading a white 
horse. 

CHAPTER VII. 

WHITE HORSES (Continued) 

^’^ANAMAN’S nerves were overtaut from 
’ strain and lack of sleep. He halted, 
with a muttered ejaculation. 

“What is it?” asked the girl. 

The surprise in her tone reminded him 
that Miss Robinson had not his reason for 
starting at the bare sight of a white horse. 
Her attention in reading of Lutz’s death had 
been given to the fact of his suicide, almost 
ignoring the apparently irrational purchase 
of the horse, Mirror. 

“Nothing,” the doctor replied to her 
query, and again they walked on. 

The man and the horse were coming to- 
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ward them, and now Vanaman himself won- 
dered that the sight of the pair should have 
so shocked him. Save for the fact that the 
horse was white and the man a man, they 
had hardly a characteristic between them 
reminiscent of the Atlantic City episode. 

Mirror had been a blooded animal, and 
so strikingly beautiful that even in the ear- 
lier newspaper account, before the report- 
er had learned the beast’s pedigree, mention 
had been made of its appearance. This poor 
brute, on the other hand, might have been 
handsome a score of years ago ; it was mere- 
ly pitiful now. Gaunt, dirty, harness and 
collar-galled, its white hide yellow in great 
patches from lack of grooming, it limped 
along on swollen hocks like a very effigy of 
neglected, equine old age. 

And save that he was not old, its human 
escort seemed in hardly better case. The 
purchaser of Mirror, though mud-splashed, 
had been noticeably well-dressed. This 
fellow was clad in a dirty brown shirt and 
disreputably cincient trousers ; his feet were 
bare, and his untrimmed tow-colored hair 
stood out from his hatless head in absurd 
ragged points, among which clung hits of 
straw, as if the man had last slept in a 
stable. 

From his gaunt face, tanned brown by 
wind and sun, pale gray eyes stared bleakly 
with an oddly vacant look, almost like the 
eyes of a blind man. That he was not blind, 
however, was presently proved, for meeting 
the two who had come out to forget, his 
bleak eyes shifted suddenly from vacancy 
to Leilah’s face, from her to the doctor and 
back again. Then his thin-lipped mouth 
widened in a sneering grin. 

Vanaman was in no mood to tolerate even 
silent insolence of that sort ; his fists clench- 
ed, and in passing he half turned. The 
fellow was looking over his shoulder, still 
grinning. He jerked a dirty thumb back- 
ward, indicating the horse. 

“Best I could get, matey,” he leered. 
“Good enough, yer think?” 

“What’s that?” demanded the doctor. 

“That’s a horse,” the man explained, de- 
liberately misunderstanding the question. 
“A white horse. Don’t blame yer for not 


bein’ sure what it is, but what can yer ex- 
pect for five dollars? I give all I had in 
the world fer it.” He laughed mirthlessly. 
“That’s more than Lutz give fer his, the 
tight-fisted rascal! Did yer read in the pa- 
per how he beat the price down from thirty- 
five hundred to three thousand? One like 
him would be bound to make that sort of 
break and lose out. Now I hold that havin’ 
give my last cent fer this charmin’ brute, 
my five-dollar plug is worth more than 
Lutz’s three-thousand-dollar thoroughbred. 
What yer got to say to that. Dr. Vana- 
man?” 

^HE doctor eyed the man rather wildly. 

Just at that minute he was swept by a 
ghastly doubt that any of this was real; 
that he was not himself mad, and subject to 
delusions of fantom sea-tides, hawk-faced 
old tyrants, amazing strangers, and white 
horses. Then he looked at Leilah, and re- 
captured his mental balance. He had not 
been alone in hearing that astonishing 
speech, for bewilderment and dawning 
dread were in every line of the girl’s delicate 
features. 

He whirled on the stranger almost fierce- 
ly. 

“Who are you?” he snapped. “How did 
you know my name?” 

The vagabond’s sneering grin widened. 

“Why, d’ye see,” he drawled, “I got rea- 
sons of my own fer keepin’ track of what 
goes on in a certain house. That’s how I 
knows yer name, matey. And I tells yer 
frank what you’ve likely guessed already: 
ye’r mixed in a bad business, matey, and be- 
fore ye’r done you’ll be buyin’ a white horse 
of yer own, or I miss my guess. And take 
my advice, matey. When yer buys it, don’t 
yer make Lutz’s mistake and think yer can 
wriggle out easy. Pay all you’ve got in the 
world, matey, down to the shirt on yer 
back. And yer can tell old millionaire Rob- 
inson that broke as I am, I wouldn’t stand 
in his shoes fer three times all his moneyl 
Tell him Blair said that, will yer? Jim 
Blair. He’ll understand. So-long, .-matey. 
Me and beauty here’s got a engagement.” 

He jerked at the frayed rope which, in 
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lieu of halter, was tied about the ungainly 
beast’s neck, and lifting its drooped carica- 
ture of a head an inch or so it shambled 
patiently on in the wake of its master. 

Vanaman made, no effort to follow or stop 
them. When a minute later he saw the pair 
turn off the drive, go plunging and stum- 
bling down the embankment, and head for 
a reed-grown spit of land which extended 
a short distance into the river, he turned 
abruptly and caught Leilah’s arm. 

“Come away. Miss Robinson,” he said 
between his teeth. “I have no right to in- 
terfere, and I’m not sure I wish to. But 
there’s no need for watching them. Some- 
thing is about to happen out there which 
would distress youT Come away!” 

“But, doctor, that must be the very man 
you wished to trace — the one who sold Mr. 
Lutz the green box! I remember Frisby 
said that he was tall and lean, very ragged 
and dirty, with pale eyes — ” 

“Come away!,” 

Almost forcibly, Vanaman drew her with 
him, and in half-frightened perplexity the 
girl yielded. Walking fast, they had soon 
reached the boulevard again, and were out 
of sight of the river. But though the girl, 
alarmed by his insistence, had not looked 
back, Vanaman had done so while they were 
still on the Drive — and had seen what he 
expected to see. 

They had been out scarcely half an hour, 
and old Robinson looked up in angered sur- 
prise when^without any formality of knock- 
ing, the door of his study was flung open 
and Dr. Vanaman entered alone. Then 
something he saw in the doctor’s face and 
manner caused the old man’s hawk-brows 
to draw more fiercely together. 

“What has happened?” he snarled., 
“Where’s Leilah? Ye damned pup, if ye’ve 
let any harm come to my gal — ” 

“Your niece is perfectly safe, Mr. Robin- 
son.” For all the tension his eyes expressed, 
the doctor’s voice was very cold and even. 
“I wish and in fact I demand a little inter- 
view with you'alone, sir, and for that rea- 
son Miss Robinson has very kindly excused 
us both for a time. There are several ques- 
tions to which I demand answers. 


“Why did Jacob Lutz commit suicide 
when the white horse he had purchased 
escaped from his knife on Atlantic City 
beach? 

“And why did that Jim Blair — ^yes, 1 
thought you’d know that name! — why, I 
say, did Jim Blair, having also purchased a 
white horse, lead it to the river when the 
water was salt with the incoming tide — 
and cut its throat? Why did he cut his 
throat there, so that the blood ran into the 
river? Come, sir, you’ve been using me 
blindfolded long enough! If I’m to go any 
further in this cursed business, I’ve got to 
know where I’m going. Why were those 
things done?” 

CHAPTER VIII 

PSYCHOMETRY 

T O demand is very well, and not difficult 
for any one who is young,--forceful, and 
keyed almost to breaking, point by circum- 
stances which in the normal course of a 
normal person’s life have no right to be. To 
endorse those demands may or may not be 
quite so easy. In Mr. Jesse J. Robinson, for 
instance, the. demander of anything what- 
ever, reasonable or otherwise, was likely to 
find a resistance more than proportionate 
to the force in action against it. 

Dr. Vanaman was young, strong-willed, 
and resolute. But at the end of that inter- 
view he knew that he had merely -dashed 
himself against the steel of a will not only 
the full equal of his own strength, but hav- 
ing the advantage of a ruthless cunning to 
which he could by no means lay claim. 

He had fancied that his feeling for Lei- 
lah, a secret almost from his own soul, was 
unsuspected by her uncle. Now he learned 
differently. Keen hawk-eyes had seen much 
more than they appeared to, and, at this 
first real rebellion of the slave he had taken 
unto himself, old Robinson tightened his 
grip in a very disconcerting manner. 

“So ye won’t stay by me without I satis- 
fy your prying curiosity, eh? Ye’ll leave 
me to fight my own battles this very night, 
without I account for the foolishness of 
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them two dum fools, Blair and Lutz, and 
teU ye, besides, aU I know about this here?” 

His grasping claws caressed the green 
box, and his voice rose in snarling triumph. 
“All right! Clear out, then, ye wuthless, 
quittin’ whelp! Leilah and me, we can git 
on without ye! Leilah ’s a Robinson, and 
the Old Nick himself, hoofs, horns, tail, 
and brimstone, can’t make a quitter of that 
gal! 

“Skeered, maybe; yes. But she’ll stick 
by her old Uncle Jesse till Tophet freezes. 
You’re sweet on that gal. Oh, yes, ye are, 
now; d’ye think old Jesse Robinson’s a fool 
to believe ye’ve took a job that drags ye 
through hell every night, and kep’ it even 
this long for any other reason ? 

“Well, then! Ye want Leilah should 
hev your job o’ watching by me? I warn 
ye, that’s what’ll happen if ye quit. I can 
trust Leilah, and I’ve learnt I can trust 
you; but ’fore the Lord, there ain’t an- 
other body living I’d want to take chances 
on trusting to watch by me right now! 
One of ye two I will hev beside me. Which 
is it to be? You or Leilah?” 

“I’ll stay,” conceded Vanaman rather 
hoarsely. 

“Course ye will!” sneered the other, and 
added, with one of his steely, flashing 
glances: “That don’t mean ye’ll git Lei- 
lah, neither, mind. I aim to hev that gal 
many somebody wuth while!” 

The doctor set his teeth and fairly 
ground his temper under his heel. There 
was small point to be gained by giving rein 
to it. He had his choice: to hand over 
the full burden of those dreadful nights 
to the girl of the moonlight hair; or him- 
self to carry on, and bear as best might be 
the gross insults which went with the sing- 
ular service. He realized that Robinson 
was speaking again. 

“Now we’ve got that all settled. I’ll tell 
ye something, doctor. It’s for your own 
good I ain’t making the full truth known 
to ye. Blair knows it. Lutz knew part of 
it. I know as much as Blair. We three. 
I’m free to admit, hev all had some cause 
to worry. But Blair and Lutz and me. 


we’ve been in this thing a way that you 
nor Leilah ain’t, and as long as ye jest obey 
orders and keep from pryin’ too deep and 
don’t git skeered of what can’t really hurt 
ye, you’re safe as a church and ye won’t 
be buyin’ any white horses, neither. 

“Not but what white horses are good 
enough in a way. I named them two as 
fools, but I dunno but in Lutz’s place or 
Blair’s, I might try the same thing my- 
self — mebbe. My own position’s right dif- 
ferent from theirs now, though. It ain’t 
white horses he wants from me. He’s like 
old Jesse Robinson; that’s why I’ve got 
such a lot of respect for him and am kind 
of enjoying our little meet-up. His motto’s 
the same as mine. W’hat he wants he ^ts, 
and what he gets he keeps. All except this 
here box, and he’s kinda lost his grip on 
this, eh? Well, then!" 

iill/fR. Robinson,” broke in the doctor, 
rising suddenly. “I do know why 
those white horses were bought, and I un- 
derstand better than you think what it is 
you believe you’re fighting. But what- 
ever the history of the box — for whatever 
reason it is haunted by hallucination for 
those who own or are near it — the belief 
you hold is madness! Such things cannot 
be. 

“Lutz went literally mad over the same 
delusion you cherish; you know how he 
ended. Blair is going the same road soon, 
or I mistook the look in his eyes to-day. 
For Heaven’s sake, man, pull up before 
it’s too late, and you and I and perhaps 
even that lovely child your niece — follow 
those other two! What you believe in is 
illusion — folly — outrageous superstition ! 
But the real truth, whatever it is, has pro- 
duced in that box an accursed thing. Get 
rid of it! Break it to pieces, or cast it 
into the sea if you prefer — ” 

He checked, amazed even yet by the 
really frightful anger which his tyrant’s 
face was capable of expressing. The knot- 
ted brows writhed above eyes like points 
of blue fire; the beak-shaped nose seemed 
to curve more sharp and cruel, while out of 
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,that fanged, oblong aperture, his mouth, 
issued a sound th5t was not articulate, but 
the wordless, savage warning of a preda- 
cious creature. 

Before the torrent ^of objurgation he 
knew would follow could be uttered, Vana- 
man wheeled and left the study. He had 
failed, and must make the best of it, but 
he felt the need of getting a better grip on 
his own temper before taking any more of 
Robinson’s uncalled-for abuse. 

That night all up and down the Atlan- 
tic coast raged a storm such as even winter 
seldom looses, and from Novia Scotia to 
the Florida Keys the sea was flung, raven- 
ing upon the helpless land. The frail de- 
fenses of man went down before it, and 
in many a supposedly safe harbor, and in 
many a flooded coast town, the green, hiss- 
ing marauder claimed toll of human life. 

Up the Delaware swept such a tide as 
she had not known in all her history, and 
the lower part of even Tremont, over fifty 
miles from the coast, was inundated by its 
far-flung rage. At Kensington, a few miles 
beyond, some of the great manufacturing 
plants were completely flooded. The Rob- 
inson Brothers’ Engine Works suffered 
heavil}'^, and next day the latter’s amiable 
owner, after an early telephone call from 
the general manager at the plant, found 
occasion to express very forcible annoy- 
ance. 

It was Sunday, but unlikely to be a day 
of rest for any one connected with the 
engine works. A large government con- 


tract stood in danger of being tied up, and 
Robinson, after a hurried breakfast, flung 
out of the house and into his car with the 
expressed determination to “git that water 
drained off if I have to murder a few of 
them wiithless loafers who want to lay 
around and twiddle their thumbs and wait. 
Wait! Damn ’em! They’d wait till the 
cussed Delaware dries up, and me losin’ 
money every day — ” 

He was gone, and a certain atmosphere 
of relief enfolded the house he had vacated. 

For Leilah and Dr. Vanaman, however, 
the relief was not so great as it might have 
been had they not been left to guard a 
blue-green, polished, beautiful enigma,, the 
very sight of which they both loathed. 
Again its owner had extracted a solemn 
promise from his resentful but trustworthy 
slave not to let the box for one instant out 
of his sight and keeping. 

“The cussed thing is mine,” he had. em- 
phasized. “It’s not Leilah ’s, and it ain’t 
yours. Understand that, and — ” 

“If you have any mad idea that I want 
to claim ownership in it — ” began the doc- 
tor indignantly, but Robinson had cut him 
short. — 

“Ye plaguey fool, no!” he snapped. 
“Shet up and listen. This box is mine. You 
and Leilah, you’re jest agents of mine, and 
though you’re responsible to me ye ain’t 
responsible to — to somebody that used to 
hev this box and is actin’ up mighty dan- 
gerous trying to git it back. Don’t ye ever 
-dass t’ think of it as anybody’s but mine; 
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then I reckon you’re safe enough. Fergit 
that warning and I won’t guarantee noth- 
ing. Understand?” 

“You know that I do not — not fully. But 
I shall remember what you said,” Vanaman 
told him. 

A FTER Robinson had gone the day 
passed quietly enough until mid-after- 
noon, when the door-bell rang and present- 
ly the butler brought Vanaman a card. 

“Show the lady into the library, Fris- 
by,” he instructed, after a moment’s con- 
templation. “And ask Miss Robinson if 
she will be so very good as to join me there 
at her convenience.” 

He descended, taking the box with him, 
and when a few minutes later Leilah ap- 
peared in the library she found him con- 
versing with a tall, angular, determined- 
looking woman dressed in black. Her iron- 
gray hair was fairly strained back under 
an old-fashioned black bonnet, and the 
stern severity of her countenance would 
have been rather appalling, had it not been 
relieved by a pair of very kindly, bright 
brown eyes, so like the doctor’s own that 
Leilah instantly and correctly surmised 
blood relationship. 

“Miss Robinson, I would like you to 
know my aunt. Miss Fellowes. This, Aunt 
Jane, is the young lady who, as I wrote 
you, shares with me the desire to see a very 
curious problem solved.” 

“And as soon as I had Jack’s letter I came 
straight on,” announced the visitor, in 
tones as positive as her appearance. 

“That was extremely, kind of you, and 
I am very pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of a relative of Dr. Vanaman.” 

Leilah spoke cordially, though inwardly 
bewildered. Was this the “person in New 
York” to whom he had referred as neces- 
sary to the second plan, which he would 
have preferred not to take? If so, what 
was that plan, and why had he hesitated 
over it? But as the conversation proceeded, 
her naturally quick intuition divined the 
reason well enough, and in connection with 
any other matter than the green box she 


might have found it just a little bit amus- 
ing. 

Dr. Vanaman’s aunt was a spiritualist, 
and not only that, but a spiritualist of the 
most pronounced and aggressive school. 

That “Jack,” who according to his armt 
had been a grossly blind materialist from 
his youth up, should have had to admit 
that there really was something in the 
world a bit past his understanding, seem- 
ed to give her something very like gloating 
triumph. Moreover, she had apparently 
assumed that from this on he was full con- 
vert to her own rather extreme views. 
“Spirits,” “communicators,” “guides,” 
“percipients,” and “psychic forces” haunt- 
ed that library in verbal form till in des- 
peration the doctor held up a protesting 
hand. 

“Aunt Jane,” he pleaded, “I can’t possi- 
bly swallow all that at once. Please don’t be 
annoyed with me, but I really can’t! May- 
be everything you say is true. Maybe every 
inch of the space we move through is 
crowded with spirits, and maybe it’s as 
easy to establish communication with 
Julius Caesar as it is to call up the tele- 
phone operator. But all that Weis not 
exactly what I wanted your help about. 
I’ll admit that I have a strong natural 
aversion for belief in the supernatural. I 
believe that if apparently supernormal 
phenomena exist their cause can — must be 
traced to some natural law, not previously 
recognized, perhaps, but as fixed and ac- 
tually natural as the law or gravitation. 

“Now I know. Aunt Jane, that you’ve 
had some rather curious experiences of 
your own. You told me about them last 
year, and if I seemed to take them lightly 
may God forgive me, for what I have been 
through the last few nights — But never 
mind that now. You told me that you had 
seen some sort of visions, and heard 
voices — ” 

“I talked with your grandfather’s 
ghost,” interpolated his aunt with abrupt 
firmness. 

“Very well. You talked with grand- 
father’s ghost. According to that. Aunt 
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Jane, you must be what spiritualists term 
‘sensitive.' Now, with all due respect and 
apologies, I haven’t sufficient 'faith in the 
veracity of a professional medium to trusty 
one of them with a certain experiment I 
want made. - In the case of this box” — he 
eyed the green thing that lay across his 
knees, and shuddered slightly — “in the 
case of this box any one who is even slight- 
ly ‘sensitive’ in the sense we mean should 
be able to prove or disprove my theory.” 

“What is it about the box that has 
troubled you so much. Jack?” 

His aunt’s voice was suddenly as kindly 
and sympathetic as it had formerly been 
didactic. 

“I would father not tell you just yet. 
Miss Robinson and I wish to find out 
something about its history. I’ve heard 
that a medium can sometimes — er — tell 
the history of an object merely by touch- 
ing it — ” ^ 

“But I don’t^t all pretend to be a me- 
dium, Jack.” 

“Miss Fellowes,” interposed Leilah, 
“won’t you please at least try to help us 
out? If you ibiew — if you could by any 
possibility guess the frightful — frightful- 
horrors — ” 

Her voice trembled and she broke off, 
biting her lips. Miss Fellowes looked sur- 
prised; the sympathy in her brown eyes 
deepened. 

“Why, you poor children! I had no idea 
there was anything very dreadful attached 
to the affair. Certainly, I’ll do all I can 
to help. But you mustn’t give way to fear, 
child. There is nothing in the spirit world 
to harm you. Sometimes people are harm- 
ed, but they are injured by their own 
fright, not by any evil influence. I myself 
have learned to fear nothing. I think I 
can truthfully say. Miss Robinson, that 
there is nothing in this world or the other 
of which I am afraid!” 

She looked it, too, sitting bolt upright, 
shoulders back, sternly severe save for the 
betraying kindliness in her bright brown 
eyes. Somehow for all her talk of spirits 
there was a matter-of-fact practicality 


about Miss Jane Fellowes which made her 
very presence reassuring. 

“Exactly what did you wish me to do. 
Jack? Of course, you mustn’t expect me 
to go into a trance. As I said before, I 
don’t^even pretend to be a real psychic.” 

“Well, you might take the box in your 
hands to begin with. And then if you — 
er — see anything, you can describe -it to 
us.” 

T'^ESPITE recent experiences, Vanaman 
^ was feeling rather foolish over the 
affair. He wished the idea of asking his 
aunt to come on had never occurred to 
him. Very methodically' she was remov- 
ing her black silk gloves, rolling them up 
and placing them in her hand-bag. Her 
hands, Leilah observed, were beautiful ; not 
the kind of hands one expected from those 
stern, almost harsh features. Long, slender, 
delicate, there was temperament in every 
line of them. 

“I’ll take it now. Jack.” 

Fascinated, Leilah watched as the doc- 
tor half reluctantly placed his detested 
charge in the hands extended to receive 
it. What would come of this? Was there 
any chance that they were about to learn 
the dread secret which made that clouded, 
emerald-like thing a nienace to sanity, at 
least, if dangerous in no worse way? 

J‘It is extremely pretty,” commented 
Miss Fellowes’ positive tones. She was 
turning it about, admiring the shifting 
shades of green. “Oh! You were holding 
it upside down, weren’t you? What is this 
red writing on the cover?” ^ 

“I don’t know. Give the thing back to 
“me. Aunt Jane. I was foolish to expect 
results from such an experiment and — I 
don’t like to see you holding it!”' 

“Why, Jack, you are really afraid of thjs 
box, aren’t you? My dear boy, there is 
nothing in psychic experiences to harm one. 
If this beautiful little casket is haunted 
by the restless spirit of some past owner, 
we, I am entirely sure, have nothing to 
fear. Such apparitions. Jack, are caused by 
th'e effort of earth-bound souls to make 
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themselves seen and known again in the 
material world. Spirits of that order are 
to be pitied, not feared.” 

“Aunt Jane, I tell you this is not a mat- 
ter of ghost-walking. The apparition that 
haunts the box — is not — human — ” 

“No? Really, you arouse my curiosity 
immensely. Perhaps one of the elementals 
has been playing tricks on you. Raja 
Ramput, one of our greatest teachers, told 
me with his own lips that he had seen a 
fire elemental — the spiritual essence of fire, 
you understand — play all about the room 
where a seance was going on, and appar- 
ently set the curtains in a blaze. But no 
real harm was done. The elementals are 
mischievous and like to frighten people 
when they can. I know better than to be 
afraid, however. Now I shall close my eyes, 
endeavor to make my mind quite blank, 
and if any definite ideas or visions come 
to me I’ll let you know.” 

Sitting up very straight and rigid, hold- 
ing the box in her lap with long, delicate 
fingers resting lightly just over the scarlet 
inscription, she did close her eyes. Several 
minutes of dead silence ensued. Miss Fel- 
lowes was quiet as a graven image, and 
looked rather like one, too. 

It occurred to Vanaman that any fear- 
ful qualities the box possessed might well 
be held in stern repression so long as it 
remained in the keeping of his Aunt Jane. 

Then Leilah gave a low cry, and the 
doctor half started from his chair. There 
was reason for dismay. 

Over those stern, determined features 
had swept a sudden and dreadful change. 
Every drop of blood seemed to leave the 
face in a moment, the very lips went blue- 
white, and the eyes flashed open with a 
look of such awful fear in their depths as 
Vanaman had never seen in the eyes of a 
living creature. 

“Oh — how — ^horrible!” The voice was a 
rasping cry, harsh and unfamUiar. “How — 
horrible! The cities — the scarlet cities — 
crashing — falling — Save me! Oh, God, 
won’t anybody save me? There he is! 
There! It is he, I tell you! The arch- 


angel — Oh, God — it is the archzingel! 
The archangel of the abyss — ” 

Leaping forward, the doctor snatched the 
green casket from his aunt’s hands and 
fairly flung it upon the table. Then he 
caught her in his arms just in time to 
prevent her toppling sidewise to the floor. 

Jane Fellowes who had been so sternly 
sure of her courage to face any abnormal 
phenomena, and “feared nothing in this 
world or the other,” had fainted dead away 
from sheer terror. 

CHAPTER IX 

A DARING CHALLENGE 

A ND again Leilah and Dr. Vanaman 
were alone with a problem not only 
unsolved, but which seemed even a shade 
more sinister for its startling effect upon 
a person of Miss Fellowes’ previously fear- 
less and determined character. 

Under hastily applied restoratives she 
had soon recovered consciousness and 
seemed physically little the worse for her 
experience. But whatever strange vision 
had flashed before her closed eyes, she was 
either unable to recall it clearly, or literally 
dared not describe it. Recalling his own 
and Leilah’s hesitation to express in words 
the cause for their worst fears, Vanaman 
rather fancied that the latter reason for her 
reticence might be the true one. 

He had no heart to question his aunt 
very searchingly. She was tremulous and 
shaken as by some severe shock, and he 
felt sick with self-reproach that he had 
deliberately dragged another innocent vic- 
tim within the green casket’s evil influence. 

Leilah, though with secret misgivings on 
her uncle’s account, had urged Miss Fel- 
lowes to remain with them till the following 
day; but Dr. Vanaman ’s aunt had had 
enough and more than enough of that 
house. A few short minutes, it seemed, had 
robbed her of all pretense to courage, and 
the mere vicinity of the green box appeared 
to cause her the most acute distress. 

Vaguely she assured her nephew that she 
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had been through an experience which 
cured her forever of any liking for or 
interest in the occult, entr^ted him to 
leave the house with her and promise never 
to return; and when he refused, insisted 
on at once taking her own departure. 

Since Vanaman’s ' solemn promise for- 
bade him to desert his charge, Leilah or- 
dered out the runabout and herself saw 
the poor woman to the railroad station 
and off on the first New York train. 

Returning, she found the doctor still in 
the library, very meditative and depressed, 
though he greeted Leilah with attempted 
lightness. 

“Archangels and scarlet cities are a new 
development,” he smiled. 

“Not altogether so,” she corrected him. 

“No? Have you, seen — ” 

“Nothing that you have not. But I think 
you have forgotten or perhaps overlooked 
something. Wait.” 

She rang for Frisby, and when the man 
appeared asked him to bring them the noon 
edition of yesterday’s Inquirer. From some- 
where at the back of the house he resur- 
rected it, and alone once more the girl 
pointed to a sentence in the earlier account 
of Lutz’s death. 

“The man, who was well dressed but 
hatless, splashed with mud, and, accord- 
ing to Dolan, rather wild-eyed, made a 
muttered reply in which the guards could 
distinguish only some reference to an 
‘archangel,’ and passed on.” 

“You see?” commented Leilah quietly. 

“I see nothing,” Vanaman protested, 
rumpling his reddish-brown hair till it 
stood up wildly. “Archangels — scarlet cities 
— they only confuse what few coherent 
ideas I had of the affair. Lutz ‘muttered 
something ^ about an archangel.’ But why 
should he sacrifice a white horse to an 
archangel?” '' 

Leilah ’s eyes opened wide. 

“Sacrifice? You mean those two men 
bought white horses to sacrifice them?” 

Vanaman nodded miserably. 

“They most surely did. In all the ancient 
worship of the sea, whether under the older 


Greek name of Poseidon, or as the Roman 
Neptune, black bulls and white horses were 
considered the most acceptable offering. I 
had a very definite suspicion of Lutz’s pur- 
pose when I first read that account. 'He 
didn’t use his knife to strike at the life- 
guard, as it says. He struck at the horse, 
but not Dolan. He meant to cut Mirror’s 
throat there on the beach, and failing in 
that seems to have gone clean raving mad 
and drowned himself. 

“When we met Blair at the river he 
was bound on a similar errand. I didn’t 
interfere, because I was afraid of precipi- 
tating a similar result. He succeeded in 
making his offering, and may God let it 
bring him peace! Though it’s a rankly 
pagan custom, I am beginning to under- 
stand how they may have been driven to 
it. But Poseidon, god of the sea, was not 
an archangel. Where does the archangel 
come in?” 

Leilah did not reply, and he saw that she 
was staring with strange^ fascinated eyes 
fixed on lucent depths of green. He 
snatched the box from the table, tucked 
it under his arm, and rose. 

“You, at least, need not be sacrificed. 
Miss Robinson! If I swear to you that 
under no circumstances and for no reason, 
imaginable or otherwise, will L desert your 
uncle so long as he keeps this box — won’t 
you in turn consent to leave here for a 
while? You haVe other relatives with whom 
you could stay. Go to them ! I beg and 
entreat of you, go!” 

The girl shook her head, smiling. This 
was not the first time Vanaman had voiced 
that plea, but his “sprite of the moonlight,” 
as he had fancifully thought of her, pos- 
sessed a resolution firm as her uncle’s, 
though of different quality. 

“I couldn’t possibly leave him,” she 
countered. “He relies on me in many ways, 
and needs me now, I think, more than ever. 
I can’t go, but you can. There is no claim 
of duty to hold you here. Dr. Vanaman.” 

He turned away, head slightly bowed. 
Sometimes the best and most innocent of 
women will administer a stabbing hurt and 
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remain quite unconscious of causing it. 

“I prefer to stay,” he said in a low voice, 
and carrying the box to the suite of rooms 
he shared with his employer, spent the rest 
of the afternoon alone with it. 

T> OBINSON returned late, tired out, and 
in an uncommonly savage humor. His 
mood found its appropriate victim in the 
man he held by a tenuous but unbreakable 
bond. Ruthless judge and manager of men 
that he had always been, the old hawk was 
sure of Vanaman as of Leilah, and since in 
his own peculiar way he really loved the 
latter and cared nothing about the former, 
the girl was peremptorily dismissed from 
her uncle’s presence and Vanaman received 
full benefit of the evil temper generated 
by conditions at the engine works. 

It was an unpleasant martyrdom, and 
before the evening was over the doctor 
hated Robinson as he had never known he 
could hate a human being. 

Though the day had been fair, night 
promised another storm. Toward morning 
the promise was fulfilled with a violence 
that seemed to shake the very earth; and 
lying awake, expectant, Vanaman found it 
hard to quell and banish certain foolish 
notions. 

Yet this night was better in one respect 
than any he had spent here. Brief snatches 
of sleep visited him, and from each he 
would start quiveringly alert; but not even 
once did the menacing hiss of a fantom 
but terrible approach mingle with the 
sounds of rain, raving against the windows. 

Indeed, had Vanaman been willing to 
accept the belief he suspected Robinson of 
holding, he might have thought the in- 
human thing which claimed the green box 
was using its utmost force in other ways, 
and had none to spare for empty hallucina- 
tions. As it was, grim pictures flashed 
before his fancy. 

While the house shook in the grip of the 
unseasonable storm, he saw with the mind’s 
eye an unconquered, ravening blackness, 
that gleamed translucent green when the 
lightning’s lance shook above it. Over the 


globe’s broad curve it roared hungrily, and 
the crests of its monstrous billows were 
tossed toward the clouds, like the myriad, 
wind-torn manes of white horses racing. 

They flung themselves on the land, and 
the land vanished beneath their thunderous 
hoofs. A wailing rose in the night; earth 
shook and shuddered; mountains crashed 
into mighty flares of flame, and by the 
leaping light of those awful torches he saw 
the shrieking race of men devoured, swept 
away, made nothing. He saw earth open 
yawning mouths that swallowed whole 
cities, gulped and closed again. And where 
the cities had been — the ten glittering, scar- 
let cities — there surged and thundered the 
white-maned hosts of him — 

Vanaman shook himself awake again and 
scowled vengefully across the room at a 
green box clutched tight in two claw-like 
hands. Better to lie awake than dream 
dreams like that. 

Day returned at last, and again the lash 
of the tempest rested, and from north to 
south, down the long sweep of the Atlantic 
coast, men cursed, wept, counted their lost, 
and wondered. 

Old Jesse J. Robinson had slept like a 
child, but the slightly better humor in 
which he awoke was quickly shattered by 
the morning’s news. Grim-faced, steely eyes 
narrowed, he read of the ravages wrought 
by the sea while he slumbered. 

Watching him across the breakfast table, 
Vanaman thought that so might appear 
the grim old tyrant of a city, reading the 
despatches that told of some strong enemy’s 
gains. Of a beleaguered, beautiful, scarlet 
city that would not yield — 

The doctor gave himself a mental shake. 
For Heaven’s sake, what was coming over 
him? Continually, like a moving succession 
of small, bright pictures, the strangest ideas 
and fancies marched across the dull back- 
ground of an overweary brain. He dared 
not even inspect them too closely. He re- 
membered Lutz and Blair. Was that fate 
on its way to him? Then he glanced at 
Leilah, and steadied himself with an effort. 
His part was to guard her at any cost. 
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Robinson left shortly for his beloved and 
endangered engine works; or so Vanaman 
and his niece supposed. 

The old hawk’s errand this time, how- 
ever, proved to have been quite another 
than that of yesterday. The doctor had 
believed himself hardened to amazement 
and more or less proof against shoqks; but 
the announcement made by Robinson on 
his return, some hours later, strained his 
self-command to the uttermost. 

O N COMING in, the old man greeted 
Leilah with a somewhat preoccupied 
air, then beckoned Vanaman. 

“Want to talk with ye alone, doctor,” 
he said briefly; and led -the way to his 
study. 

He seated himself, motioning the doctor 
to do likewise. 

“Now,” he began, “I want to ask ye 
a very important question. I want ye to 
think twice, and look yourself mighty close 
in the eyes before ye answer it. Are you 
game? 

“Are ye a clean and honest-to-goodness, 
can’t-be-made-a-quitter-by-nothin’, a sure, 
dead game?” 

Vanaman looked rather bored, and his 
eyes narrowed slightly. 

“I really couldn’t say,” he drawled. “You 
will have to judge that for yourself, Mr. 
Robinson.” 

A reluctant grin twitched for an instant 
at the old man’s mouth. 

“Jedgin’ by short experience I’ve had 


with ye, I should say ye are. But if ye’ve 
got the least suspicion that, plug down 
deep enough, a body might find even the 
faintest shade of yaller, then take old Jesse 
Robinson’s advice and clear out now, while 
ye’ye got the chance. For I’ll tell ye some- 
thing, son: Ye think ye’ve been pretty 
hardly used and badly tried ; and so ye hev. 
But if ye stick now, I warn ye a trial’s on 
its way to ye beside which what’s passed 
was child’s play! Understand?” 

The doctor scowled. 

“If you would have the commonplace 
decency, Mr. Robinson, to be frank with 
a man who, you admit, has done his utmost 
blindfolded, that man rnight possibly not 
only understand, but be of far greater value 
to you.” 

“So? But that’s another thing for me to 
jedge, and I jedge differently. You sus- 
picion what we’re up against, but in the 
fool pride of your schooling and book- 
knowledge ye refuse to believe in it. That’s 
all right. You ain’t old Jesse Robinson, 
and if ye did know the truth and believed 
it, I reckon ye’d hunt the nearest hole to 
hide in and be no more good to me. But 
this much I’ll tell ye, and ye can make 
what ye like of it: 

“What I want I get, and what I get I 
keep. That’s been my motto always, and 
I intend to hold by it. But on the other 
hand, I ain’t anyways as mean as some 
folks hold me. I ain’t aiming to see whole 
cityfuls of people outed in this business. 
The fight’s between me and him, and I’m 
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willing to let it be so. What he gets he 
keeps; and what / get I keep. 

“If he can take this here box from me 
fair, all right. But I don’t jest reckon he 
can, £ind that’s why he’s raising inurder 
over it trying to skeer me into giving up. 
To test that — fair — without involving any 
more of the general damage to property 
and life he’s saw fit to work. I’ve done a 
thing that may or may not skeer ye, jest 
accordin’ to how much of the truth ye be- 
lieve and how near ye come to being dead 
up-and-down game — like me and Leilah.” 

The old man’s face had lighted with a 
grim, unholy daring, and his steely eyes 
glittered as they roved about the room. 
They came at last to fixed rest on the 
casket. 

“We’re going to sea, my son,” he an- 
nounced abruptly. “Me and this here green 
beauty and you, if ye’ve got the nerve — 
we’re going to meet the party that wants 
my property, fair and open. There ain’t 
nobody nor nothing can bluff nor bully old 
Jesse Robinson. I aim to prove that. They’s 
a first-rate bit of sea-goin’ shipping down 
at the docks. Her name’s the Nagaina, 
and she was built for rough work up north. 
I’m told the storm ain’t yet blowed that 
can down the Nagaina, so I reckon she’s 
my boat. Leastways, I’m chartering her 
for a two month’s cruise, and I aim to go 
aboard her this very day. Now, young man, 
are you game? Because if ye ain’t, Leilah 
is, and I’ll take the gal instead! ” 

CHAPTER X 

OUTWARD BOUND 

ACTUAL facts transpiring through 
the remainder of that day. Dr. Vana- 
man had afterward only a confused and 
indefinite memory. Perhaps lack of sleep 
had told on him more heavily than it would 
have done under normal conditions. Or 
perhaps his fear of the morning had not 
been wholly unfounded, and that which 
drove two such commonplace individuals as 
Blair and Lutz to offer up pagan sacrifice 


was beginning to set its deadly seal on him 
also. 

Certain it is that all through the long 
afternoon, busy enough for others, but 
dreamily idle for the green casket’s faith- 
ful guardsman, he was scarcely aware nor 
thinking of what went on about him, and 
dared he but close his eyes for an instant 
strange, fleeting visions flashed up behind 
the lids. 

He had made his choice, where for him 
there was no choice. Let the truth be what 
it might, the mad voyage Robinson pro- 
posed would bring about the very tWng 
Vanaman had urged in vain. Leilah would 
not desert her uncle, but the latter was 
leaving her, and on those terms Vanaman 
was ready if not exactly eager to accom- 
pany the green box and its owner to the 
devil, if need be. 

Though he followed so little of what 
went on, that was a lively and exciting after- 
noon for many people. When Robinson 
chose to have things done in a hurry, as 
a rule they were done, for the old hawk’s 
executive ability and knack of extracting 
from people, efforts which surprised them- 
selves, but not him, were marked as his 
stubbornness and indifference to the will 
or pleasure of any one but Jesse J. Robin- 
son. 

The Nagaina, fortunately for his sudden 
resolve, was already coaled, fully manned, 
and partly provisioned. She was a small 
but sturdy steamer, designed to fight 
through the perilous, ice-infested seas of 
the extreme north. Formerly used for the 
transportation of freight and passengers in 
the waters of northern Canada, she had 
been chartered from that service by an 
ambitious and wealthy young man, who 
had outfitted for an expedition. 

The young man’s sudden demise in a 
railroad accident had left the Nagaina’s 
charter a useless asset of his estate, and 
the trustees had been delighted to receive 
Robinson’s unexp)ected offer. The terms 
on which he relieved them of their white 
elephant included a haste in transfer that 
rather took their breath away; but the old 
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millionaire had done an eccentric thing or 
so before in his life, and knew how to put 
this one through. 

His own lawyers, well trained to execute 
any sort of sudden and complicated com- 
mands, met the trustees and wrestled with 
them. The will had not gone to probate, 
but a more or less legal loophole was dis- 
covered by which the trustees might act 
in this emergency. They found themselves 
shoved through it, a line of reasoning to 
use with the probate judge bestowed 
gratuitously upon them, the charter trans- 
ferred, and Robinson’s certified check in 
their hands, almost before it occurred to 
them that they might demand an extra 
bonus for such unseemly speed. 

Almost, not quite. Robinson paid heav- 
ily for this particular eccentricity, but as 
they knew he could afford it his lawyers 
were not worried over that. Triumphant, 
they flung themselves into a taxi, motored 
straight to their employer’s residence, and 
there spent a somewhat longer time in 
receiving his very precise instructions as 
to the handling of affairs in his absence, 
and particularly in case of his non-return. 
They may have wondered deeply as the 
rest of the world over the freak that was 
sending Robinson on so sudden a “pleasure 
voyage” — he termed it that — and on such 
a vessel as the Nagaina. But if so, they 
kept their wonder to themselves. Had they 
not been wise enough to refrain from super- 
fluous questioning, they would not have 
been attorneys to Jesse J. Robinson. 

D own at the docks, meantime, a burly 
sea-captain swore, and still burlier 
stevedores sweated. The order to complete 
the Nagaina’s provisioning and make her 
ready for immediate clearance had been 
received by Captain Porter with annoyance 
and dismay. 

“A yacht! ” he growled disgustedly to his 
second. “They’ve made it a bloomin’ yacht. 
We’re to take a bloomin’ millionaire on a 
pleasure voyage! It’ll be, ‘Captain, put in 
at Bar Harbor,’ and ‘Captain, I’ve changed 
my mind; we’ll make the Bahamas instead,’ 


and ‘Captain, spread an awning on the 
quarter-deck; I want to take my bloomin’ 
siesta there!’ 

“I know ’em!. I was second mate once 
on- a Bermuda passenger boat, and there’s 
no pleasin’ ’em. I’m going ashore to buy 
some pink and blue ribbon, Mr. Crosby, 
and when I come back -you can tie it around 
her funnels before our new charterer thinks 
to order it done. Maybe that’ll please him. 
Hell!” 

To all of which Crosby listened with a 
wide grin, and not sharing- the bitter senti- 
ments of his superior. A pleasure voyage, 
even with the most exacting, of millionaires 
aboard, appealed to him as preferable to 
the rough hardships of the frozen north. 

At six o’clock Captain Porter’s antici- 
pated trials begn. A boat put off from the 
city wharf bringing a man who introduced 
himself as Robinson’s valet, who demanded 
to be shown the cabin his master would 
occupy, and proceeded to rearrange and 
embellish it in a manner which completed 
Porter’s disgust, and filled the steward, who 
helped, with amazed awe. The fellow had 
brought off a boat-load of “silly, woman- 
ish junk,” as Porter characterized the soft 
mattresses, silken quilts, fine linen, and 
other luxuries with which the bare, dingy 
little stateroom presently incongruously 
blossomed. A complete Sevres dining service 
and silver appropriate thereto was the final 
straw. Porter clumped sadly up the com- 
panion ladder. 

“Why didn’t he charter a bloomin’ 
yacht?” he mourned to his still grinning 
second. “Why did he pick on me? Why 
didn’t he charter a bloomin’ yacht, all 
pretty mahogany and brasses? That’s what 
I want to know!” 

Nearly eight o’clock, and Robinson en- 
tered the room where Dr. Vanaman brood- 
ed alone over his charge. 

“We’re leaving,” he said briefly. “Are 
you ready?” 

As the doctor made no reply, he 
approached, clutched his shoulder and 
shook him. “What’s ailing ye? Asleep?” 

Vanaman stumbled to his feet. 
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*T’m tired,” he said heavily. “But I’m 
ready to go.” 

The millionaire cast him a sharp, almost 
troubled glance, but made no comment, and 
the two passed out to the car, waiting ready 
in the porte-cochere. As they went Vana- 
man was vaguely conscious of something 
wrong or missing in this departure. It was 
not the green box. He was carrying that in 
the leather handbag. His hat? No; that 
was on his head. And his personal luggage 
had been packed earlier and taken down 
with Robinson’s things. What, then? He 
could not think, and for sheer weariness 
ceased trying. 

The chauffeur was holding open the door 
of the closed car, and as Robinson pushed 
his companion ahead he stumbled clumsily 
in and almost fell into the rear seat. 

“What is it, Dr. Vanaman? Are you ill?” 

That low, drawling sweet voice — Now 
he knew what had been wrong; whom he 
had missed. Leilah had not said good-bye 
to them, and no wonder! The old hawk had 
tricked him. He had never meant to leave 
the girl behind. For an instant, under stim- 
ulus of indignation, the stupor lifted, and 
he was all angry protest. 

“You here. Miss Robinson! But you 
are not going with us! You’re not! I — I 
forbid it — ” 

“That’ll do, son,” snarled Robinson. He 
stepped in and took his seat; the chauffeur, 
who already had his directions, closed the 
door, and in another moment they were 
rolling down the Drive. 

“Leilah wanted to come,” continued the 
old man composedly, “and I don’t just 
reckon it’s for you to forbid or command 
my gal from doin’ anything she and me 
choose for her to do. Understand?” 

“I— guess so.” 

Numb weariness was on him again, and 
it was pleasant to lean back in soft cush- 
ions, and feel the warm, delicately fragrant 
nearness of — of some girl he had once 
known, pitied, and adored. But that, of 
course, had all been a very long time ago. 

“Fog!” snarled a voice. “Cuss it, we’ll 
have to lay in the river till she clears. 


Might just as well have stayed to home I” 

Again roused for a moment, Vanaman 
saw that the car windows were blanketed 
with thick white mist, through which the 
lights of shops and street lamps glowed in 
hazy, shifting change. They were in the 
lower part of the city now, and nearing the 
docks. 

Presently the car had rolled through an 
open gateway and part way down the long 
reach of a public wharf. It came to a stand, 
and the chauffeur appeared at the door. 

“Will you get out here, sir?” 

“HoW in time do I know?” snapped his 
employer. “Ain’t ye got any sense at all, 
Murphy? They’s four or five stairways to 
this wharf. Walk along and find which one" 
the Nagaina’s launch is waiting at. I give 
orders,” he added as the man moved off on 
his mission, “that the launch was to meet 
us here round 9 o’clock. It’s 8:45 now, and 
she ought to be on hand — ^somewheres. Cuss 
the fog! Can’t hardly see ten foot through 
it down here.” 

Murphy returned and climbed back in 
the car. 

“A little further along, Mr. Robinson,” 
he informed over his shoulder, as they 
started. 

A FEW seconds later and they had halted 
again. The tall, dim figure of a man 
loomed grayly beside the door. He opened 
it without waiting for the chauffeur. 

“This is Mr. Robinson? We are ready 
for you, sir.” 

The voice was low, deep, and well mod- 
ulated, though the fog lent it a muffled and 
far-away sound. 

“Help me out, can’t ye?” came Robin- 
son’s eternal snarl. “That’s better. Dum 
ye, ain’t ye got any sense to grab my arm 
that way? Ye durn near broke it!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir.” 

The dim figure relaxed its overpowerful 
grip and stood back a pace or so. Leilah, 
who was nearest the door on this side, 
stepped lightly out and turned. 

“Dr. Vanaman! Uncle Jesse, I believe 
the doctor is ill! He hasn’t moved nor 
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spoken, a word since we left the house.” 

“Nonsense! Jest asleep again, I reckon. 
Hey, doctor, wake up!” 

He leaned in and shook at Vanaman’s 
knee. 

“I’m coming.” 

He had heard every word spoken, but 
because of the heavy drowsiness that was 
on him had preferred to sit quiet. Some- 
thing was wanted of him now, it appeared. 
■'He managed to stumble out on the wharf 
and stand there stupidly quiescent. 

“Where’s that bag? Why, ye left it on 
the seat! Humph! Well, so long as you’re 
too durn sleepy to know what you’re about, 
I reckon I’ll keep charge of it myself. 
That’s all, Murphy. Take the car home — 
and mind! Don’t ye dasst use up my gaso- 
line joy-riding round while I’m gone.” 

“No, sir.” 

Murphy had touched his cap and was 
' slowly backing along the comparatively 
narrow wharf. The head-lamps cast funnel- 
shaped cones of'^ light through the slowly 
drifting strata of river mist, and one of 
these cones rested for a long moment on 
the dim figure that had met the car. The 
head was bare, the face heavily bearded, 
and the man seemed to be wrapped in a 
long, gray cloak. Then his deep, muffled 
tones were speaking again: 

“Will you come aboard now, sir? Every- 
thing has been prepared, and we are ready 
to sail with the outgoing tide.” 

“Sail?” repeated Robinson. “The Na- 
gaina’s a steamer, ain’t she?” 

' “Oh, yes. The Nagaina is a steamer. But 
I have been long — very long — associated 
with sailing vessels, and the word comes 
easily to my lips. Pray, pardon it.” 

“Humph! Officer, be ye?” 

“I have the honor to be captain, sir.” 

“Captain Porter, eh? Why didn’t ye say 
so, straight off? Think ye can make it 
down-river in this dirty fog?” 

“The fog will not interfere with our 
sailing, sir. If you will kindly accompany 
me down these steps, I will help you into 
the small boat that is waiting.” 

“AVell, then! Ye don’t need to be so 


durn ceremonious over it,” grumbled Rob- 
inson. “Doctor — consarn the fool!. I be- 
lieve he’s asleep gain! Hey, doctor, wake 
up!" 

Vanaman straightened with a start, and 
this time actually roused enough to offer 
Leilah his assistance in'descending the doz- 
en wooden steps that led to a small float- 
ing platform at water-level. The small boat 
referred to was drawn up alongside. It was 
not the gasoline launch Robinson had ex- 
pected, however, but an oar-propelled craft. 
Three oarsmen could be faintly discerned 
occupying its thwarts, and a forth waited 
on the platform, holding a lantern. 

Without at all thinking about it, Vana- 
man 'observed that the lantern, was not 
the common ship’s type, but of -cubical 
shape with ornamental wrought-iron frame- 
work forming a lattice tracery over side- 
panels that might have been made of old- 
fashioned horn, not glass, so dim and yel- 
low was the light transmitted from within. 

“If you take your seat on that forward 
thwart, sir—” 

“Ladies first,” snapped Robinson fussily. 
“Git in, Leilah.” 

The tall captain made a sudden gesture, 
almost as though to prevent the girl from 
obeying. But Leilah was quick and deft in 
her motions, and already she had stepped in 
and taken the place indicated. The old 
hawk handed her the leather bag that con- 
tained his prey, and a moment later was 
seated beside his niece. When Vanaman 
would have followed, however, the captain 
caught his arm in that overpower ful grip 
of which Robinson had complained. 

. “I am sorry, sir,” he said firmly. “The 
boat will not carry so many, Mr. Robinson. 
When we have put yourself and'the young 
lady aboard, there will be time enough to 
return for this gentleman. I understand 
you are in great haste to reach the' sea. But 
so small a delay will matter little, and 
moreover, once started we shall sail very 
swiftly, for the tide will carry us along 
— the outflowing tide.” 

“The outflowing tide,” gravely echoed 
the man with the lantern. 
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And as if in sentiment confirmation of 
the words, the dark waters that raced 
gurgling and seething past the piers jerked 
strongly at the prow of the boat, so that 
it swung suddenly outward. The man 
with the lantern stepped aboard in haste 
and dropped to the fourth oarsman’s seat. 
The tall captain gave Vanaman a push that 
sent him stumbling back against the steps, 
and himself made a flying leap across the 
half-dozen feet of racing water that already 
intervened between boat and platform. 

He landed neatly, standing in the stern 
sheets. Vanaman, staggering up, had a 
momentary glimpse of him as a tall, gray 
figure, outlined vaguely against the dim 
lantern-glow and very wraithlike because 
of the fog that swirled between. The 
muffled but unmistakable cry of a fright- 
ened woman drifted back to him. 

And then he was alone in the dark on a 
little platform, beneath which unseen water 
seethed and raced. The tide — the outflow- 
ing tide — 

L ike a riven veil, or as if with the pass- 
ing of the green casket some evil 
charm had been lifted from his brain, the 
stupid daze which had for hours possessed 
Vanaman cleared and was gone. 

“Leilah ! Oh — Leilah ! ” 

Springing to the platform edge, he shout- 
ed the girl’s name again and again. There 
returned to him no responding cry, but 
close at hand, just behind him, in fact, he 
heard a noise as of smothered laughter. 
Wheeling, he collided with the person who 
had found cause for mirth in his fear- 
stricken shouts. His hands closed on lean 
shoulders. 

“Sheer off there, matey! I ain’t huntin’ 
trouble.” 

“Blair!” gasped Vanaman. Though he 
had heard the man’s voice only once be- 
fore, that once had been under conditions 
to impress its tones on his memory. He 
dropped one hand, but slid the other down 
to the fellow’s upper arm where he held 
him firmly. 

“You, Blair!” he choked. “In some 


cursed way or other you are behind all 
that’s happened ! What are you doing here? 
Why did the Nagaina’s boat take those two 
and leave me? Answer, or — or, by heaven, 
I’ll strangle an answer out of you!” 

In the dark his free hand found the 
other’s throat and closed on it convincingly. 
The man struggled, but with so feeble a 
resistance that even in his overwrought 
state Vanaman was suddenly ashamed, and 
his grasp relaxed. 

.At the same time, the put-put of a rapid- 
ly nearing motor throbbed through the fog. 
Mingled with it came the sound of an 
aggrieved and mournful voice. 

“Shut her off, Mr. Crosby. The bloom- 
in’ wharf’s dead ahead. And now I sup- 
pose we can wait an hour or so till our 
millionaire charterer shows up. I know ’em! 
Always an hour or so behind time. But 
maybe it will please him that I came after 
him mvself and then had to wait an hour. 
Hell!”’ 

.An intolerable suspicion stirred in Vana- 
man. .As the shape of the small launch 
materialized through the fog, red and green 
lamps a-glitter, he greeted it in a hoarse 
question. 

“From the Nagaina?” 

“My boat,” resignedly acquiesced the 
voice. “Are you Mr. Robinson? Or is there 
a Mr. Robinson waiting up on the wharf? 
Because if there is, tell him his dunnage 
is all aboard, and Captain Porter has come 
ashore in person to do the proper honors 
and fandangoes expected of a yacht cap- 
tain. And that ought to please him,” he 
added sotto voce to his second, who was 
already scrambling out on the platform, 
lantern in hand. 

But on Vanaman, the icy fingers of dis- 
may had closed more tightly. 

“For God’s sake, get back there!” 

He fairly thrust the Nagaina’s astonished 
second officer back into the launch and 
himself followed, dragging Blair along. 

“Mr. Robinson and his niece have been 
stolen — ^kidnaped!” he announced between 
his teeth. “Another boat was here — an- 
other man who called himself Captain 
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The terrible gray-cloaked man lifted Leilah bodily and flung her outward from the 

ship’s side with superhuman strength 


Porter, I was purposely left behind, and 
those two taken. Get out on the river — 
quickly! Somewhere out there is either a 
* small boat or a ship that mean.s to go 
down-river with the tide!” 

CHAPTER XI 

J.VMES BLAIR, A.B. 

C APTAIN “TOM’ PORTER, well 
known and liked among the blunt, 
outspoken fraternity of his own kind, had 
found cause for melancholy in the sudden 
change of charterers which made the sturdy 


old Nagaina a pleasure craft and demanded 
of himself the graces and, as he chose to 
take it, servility of a yacht-captain. Dis- 
covering, however, that scoundrels unknown 
had illicitly borrowed his identity and that 
of his ship and thereby wrested his despised 
charter from him. Captain Porter's view- 
point toward the latter abruptly changed. 
Had there been stolen from him some prized 
and long-treasured possession, the captain 
could have been no more personally out- 
raged and indignant. 

Jesse J. Robinson was his — his charterer! 
And the captain’s ideas of property rights 
seemed well on a par with Robinson’s own. 
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Mr. Crosby suggested that before 
attempting to quarter the river on their 
own account, the harbor police be notified. 
The captain swore and ordered him to put 
back for the Nagaina instantly. 

“We can wire the police, and wireless 
every ship and station down the river. No- 
body but a criminal or a fool will be moving 
in this weather. It’s safe to demand that 
any craft that is moving is to be held up. 
We don’t know exactly what her bloomin’ 
t)^e is, but she wears sail and she’s medium 
big one, by the cut of her bow and fore- 
rigging.” 

“What’s that?” cut in Vanaman. “What 
do you know of her rigging? I saw nothing 
but the small boat.” 

“And we saw that and more, too,” was 
Porter’s unexpected retort. “Matter-of- 
fact, we passed your bloomin’ kidnapers 
just at the identical moment when they 
were hoisting their tender aboard. Mr. 
Crosby there, not knowing any vessel was 
berthed near the Nagaina, all but fouled 
their bow in the fog. How they got to lay 
to so near without our knowing it is past 
me. There wasn’t a bloomin’ sign of a ves- 
sel anchored anywhere around the Nagaina 
when the fog shut down. 

“First we knew of her, there was her 
dolphin figurehead right on top of us. I 
yelled, and Mr. Crosby sheered off and just 
missed fouling her cable at that. It was 
hove up short, all ready for a quick get- 
away, as I know now. As we turned I saw 
the lines of her rigging sharp and black for 
just a minute against her riding lights. And 
I saw and heard them hoisting their tender 
in over the port bulwark. Then the fog 
shut in, thick, and I didn’t see any more, 
but if that wasn’t your kidnapers, call me 
a Dutchman and be done. 

“Of course, they have auxiliary power or 
they couldn’t go down-river without a tug, 
fog or no fog. But she’s a sailing-craft of 
some sort, painted black, with a red dolphin 
for her figurehead and a funny kind of 
swell-out and curve back cut to her stem 
that I never saw on any other boat. She’ll 
be easy enough to identify, once caught.” 


“How do you know this vessel you 
describe isn’t still anchored where you 
saw her?” — 

“I bloomin’ well know it! If she’s there 
she’s at the bottom, and we just now cruised 
by over her. Mr. Crosby, I make the 
Nagaina a half-point up from this course.” 

“Half-point it is, sir,” muttered his sec- 
ond, and the wheel-spokes shifted a trifle 
under his hands. 

Vanaman realized that by instinct or* 
knowledge almost uncanny to a landsman 
the captain was sure of his position on the 
fog-blanketed river as if the time had been 
high noon, with a clear sun shining. 

“By the way,” continued Porter, “who’s 
the party you’re dingin’ to with so much 
affection? One of the kidnaper’s gang?” 

V’anaman glanced at the dilapidated fig- 
ure which drooped dispirited and silent 
beside him. 

“I think possibly he is, though I’m not 
certain. Tell you all about it later, captain. 
This is the Nagaina, isn’t it?” 

A black, wall-like expanse had loomed 
above them, and a minute later Vanaman 
was ascending the ladder with an agility 
lent him by the keenest anxiety. Blair 
followed without protest, and Captain 
Porter was no sooner on deck than be sent 
one of his men to rout out the wireless- 
operator and another for his chief engineer. 

Before the fog drifted in on her, the 
Nagaina had been expected to clear that 
night. The pilot was aboard, and the fires 
were still banked under her boilers. The 
engineer promised steam within the half- 
hour, and the pilot, though not without 
considerable protest, finally consented to do 
his best toward conning the Nagaina down- 
stream. 

“Though if she rams her nose in a mud- 
bank don’t blame me,” he added gloomily. 
“I’m no X-ray artist to keep the channel 
in this weather.” 

“The bloomin’ weather wasn’t too thick 
for that other craft.” 

“No, and she’s very likely hung up on 
a bar this minute, waiting for your fool 
boat to ram in beside her.” 
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“I don’t ask any;thing better,” retorted 
Porter, and there was a certain grim and 
anticipatory pleasure in his tone. The 
Nagaina’s master was rather like the stout 
old steamer he commanded : a fighter born? 

'T^ILL urgent messages had been sent to 
the Tremont harbor police and other 
stations both up and down the river, neither 
the captain nor Vanaman cared to take 
time for explanation on the latter’s part. 
The bare facts of the abduction with what 
description they could give of the suspected 
vessel, were sufficient to set the forces of the 
law in motion. They also brought a police 
boat nosing through the fog in search of 
the Nagaina’s berth, though by the time 
it arrived there the berth was empty and 
the Nagaina cautiously feeling her way 
down-channel. 

By wireless, however, , she remained in 
touch with the shore stations, and there 
was a bare chance that she might overhaul 
the black, dolphin-headed stranger even 
before the latter could be intercepted by 
the authorities. The hoarse hooting of her 
siren rang out belligerently. She snorted 
and puffed like a large, angry sea-beast, her 
propellers half the time in reverse as she 
fought against being carried along with too 
dangerous a speed by the racing current. 
She was clumsy and noisy, the Nagaina, 
but very honest and resolute. 

The pilot had taken the bridge, and not 
being needed there Porter found time at 
last to question Vanaman more fully. With 
that mysteriously recrudescent individual, 
Jim Blair, still in tow, the doctor accom- 
panied Porter into the privacy of the 
chart-house and there laid before him 
exactly as much as^he deemed fit of events 
leading up to the abduction. 

On the stranger side of the affair he 
touched not at all, merely stating that Mr. 
Robinson had in his possession a certain 
casket, of contents unknown to him, Vana- 
man; that Mr. Robinson had many times 
referred to some person or persons, also 
unknown, who wished to deprive him of the 
said possession;. that Mr. Robinson had the 


casket with him when abducted; and that 
the simplest assumption seemed to be that 
the abductors and the supposititious claim- 
ers of Mr. Robinson’s property were ident- 
ical. 

As he talked, it occurred to Vanaman 
that he was probably telling the truth. 

Since the moment when he found him- 
self left, at the, wharf, and his brain had 
cleared of that obsessing stupor, all the 
supernormal quality of the affair had 
' seemed to grow steadily more questionable, 
fading to unreality like the uncertain 
memory of a dream — illusion — hallucina- 
tion; three words that cover a multitude of 
otherwise inexplicable phenomena. 

Certainly the abductors- of Robinson 
and his niece had been no' empty fantoms, 
but flesh-and-blood men. His arm still 
ached faintly where the tall captain had 
gripped it. The boat in which Leilah and 
her uncle were carried off — that was most 
assuredly a real boat. Captain Porter had 
seen the real ship to which it returned. 
And in good earnest, looking backward, old 
Robinson might from many of his remarks 
have been on guard against enemies far 
more human and credible than the vague, 
monstrous thing whose apparition haunted 
the green box. 

In fact, what is generally termed “natural 
common sense” informed the doctor very 
positively that while he and several other 
people had been to a certain extent vic- 
timized. by singular illusion, to-night’s 
event was — must be — of another order and 
belonging to the category of purely human 
and material activities. 

Presently Mr. Crosby appeared in the 
open doorway of the chart-house. 

“Black craft with a red dolphin figure- 
head sighted at Bombay Hook little over 
an hour ago, sir,” he announced cheerfully. 
“Reported by the tug Jersey Queen. We 
just now got' in touch with her.” 

“Bombay Hook? Over an.^hour ago?” 
repeated Porter sharply. “The Jersey 
Queen’s dreaming! Or else there are two 
red dolphins cruising ahead of us. Our 
boat can’t have made Bombay Hook even 
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yet, much less an hour ago. It’s rank im- 
possible." 

That lean wreck of a man, Jim Blair, 
seemed to rouse a trifle. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he interposed. “If 
yer knew him yer wouldn’t talk of nothing 
being impossible. That’s his ship, sir, with 
the dolphin to her bow. And she’s went 
down fast, of course, with the outflowing 
tide.” 

T)ORTER stared and the sailor stared 
back composedly; but there was a 
look in his pale, bleak eyes that after a mo- 
ment made the captain glance toward Vana- 
man with a questioning lift of the brows, 
while his lips silently formed a word. The 
doctor shook his head. 

“I’m not sure,” he murmured; then 
aloud: “Blair, whom do you mean when 
you speak of ‘him’?” 

The sailor’s mouth widened in a sneer- 
ing, almost foolish grin. 

“If yer don’t know already. Dr. Vana- 
man, yer better off not to.” 

“But I wish — I demand to know!” All 
the uncertainty, the unnatural fears and 
the maddening doubts that had made the 
last few days an unremitting torment 
surged up as one great, urgent question. 
“Blair,” he continued tensely, “you are 
going to tell me every single thing you 
know about this cursed business, and you 
are going to tell it now — quick!” 

“I ain’t got any objection,” conceded 
the sailor, unexpectedly pliable. “Fer a 
fact, I’d rather like to get it off my chest. 
But I warns yer fair, doctor, yer sittin’ 
in a dangerous game if yer listens.” 

“Tell the truth, my man,” put in Porter 
sternly. “You admit that you know some- 
thing of the gang who have made off with 
Mr. Robinson and his niece. That admis- 
sion alone is enough to jail you. Tell the 
full truth, and in return we'll do what we 
can to save you from the law — ” 

The sailor flung back to his head and 
laughed, a wild peal of merriment with an 
eldritch note in it that sent a shiver or so 
down Porter’s back. “Law!” Blair gasped 
presently. “Law — man’s law — to deal with 


him, and with me that’s marked fer hist 
Wait! I knows yer don’t mean to be funny. 
It’s only that yer don’t understand. I’ll 
tell it all straight from the beginning, and 
whiles I talks yer can listen, and while yer 
listens we’ll all go down the river with the 
outflowing tide — down the river to him!” 

That story which Blair the sailor related, 
standing in the yellow-lighted chart-room, 
hazy with fog, was a wild, long tale; too 
long and in many parts too incoherent for 
a verbatim report of it to be rendered here. 
Many times Porter, incredulous and in- 
creasingly suspicious of the fellow’s sanity, 
would have cut him short; but Vanaman 
would not have that. 

Porter had never sat and watched the 
sea-tide sweep in, frothing and impossible, 
miles away from the coast; had never seen 
fantom waters swirl and mass themselves 
and give birth to dark terror’s self. No 
matter how mad and wild the tale, in its 
texture might be facts to explain a mystery 
fully as wild and mad. 

The very beginning of the story, how- 
ever, sounded sane enough. Early in the 
previ'^us spring James Blair, A.B., had 
shipped at Liverpool in the old square- 
rigged merchant-vessel, Portsmouth Belle, 
bound with a mixed cargo for British 
Guiana. Two weeks out the ship encoun- 
tered a dead calm with heavy, lowering 
weather, and a few hours later was swept to- 
ward the very clouds, as it seemed to Blair, 
on the crest of an enormous wave, which 
was in turn succeeded by two lesser ones. 

“That’s probably true enough,” com- 
mented Porter. “Lisbon reported a mod- 
erate-sized tidal wave last May. Did some 
damage to shipping in waters north and 
east of the Azores, too.” 

The Portsmouth Belle, continued Blair, 
survived the greater wave and its followers, 
and also laid to under storm staysails, out- 
lived the tornadolike gale which ensued. 
When the wind somewhat lessened, its di- 
rection being N.N.E., the ship was allowed 
to run before it, and very soon thereafter 
was found to be scudding through a sea 
whose billows were curiously flattened and 
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without foam or crests. The water, in fact, 
proved to be heavy with a grayish, ashlike 
substance, and being in the first mate’s 
watch Blair learned from him that the sub- 
stance was indeed ash and cinders of vol- 
canic origin. 

The wind died still further, the sea be- 
came practically flat, and the Portsmouth 
Belle for a long time forced her way with 
great difficulty through this scum of ash, 
which by test was in many places found to 
be over a foot thick. The sky was con- 
tinually overcast, the heat well-nigh un- 
endurable, and a whisper went about the 
ship that the nagivating officers were, to use 
Blair’s phrase, “going it blind,” due to some 
magnetic injury to the compasses. Speak- 
ing no other vessels, and being unsupplied 
with wireless, their exact position through 
these days was extremely uncertain. 

ly/TAY 17, when Blair understood they 
should have sighted the low peak of 
Corzo in the Azores, they were still sur- 
rounded by an unbroken horizon of sickly 
gray, the sea being dotted at one point, 
however,'by a short, low bar of black which 
proved On closer approach to be a small 
island, Mr. Kersarge, the first rnate, in- 
formed Blair that this was in all probability 
new land, flung up by the submarine earth- 
quake and eruption which had caused the 
tidal, or more properly speaking, the seis- 
mic wave. 

Captain Jessamy elected to go shore here, 
and Blair was one of the party of five sea- 
men who accompanied him. 

Rowing in that ash-encrusted sea was 
like propelling a boat through thick, half- 
frozen slush, and the journey of, say, a half- 
thousand yards required over an hour of 
strenuous exertion. They arrived at last, 
however, and Captain Jessamy was first to 
set foot on the strange bit of vapor-steam- 
ing rock extruded by the convulsive forces 
at work below. 

Blair was the.only one to follow him, and 
for an excellent reason. The other four 
seamen were all barefooted; but Blair, 
“tipped off,” as he phrased it, by the mate. 


had brought along a pair of shore-boots. 
The rock was still hot enough to preclude 
any comfort in walking about, even for a 
man shod in heavy leather, and with naked 
feet the adventure became one of down- 
right torture. 

“And me,” said Blair, “bringin’ them 
boots along just to walk myself straight 
through the gates of hell! I wisht the old 
man had died before he ever seen that 
island! I wisht Mr. Kersarge had died be- 
fore he ever tipped me off to take them 
boots along! I wisht — ” 

“That will do, my man,” Porter cut in 
coldly. “Cursing your officers will not 
finish this long-winded yarn you’re spin- 
ning. Anyway, I fail to see how a vol- 
canic island near the Azores can bear on 
the kidnaping of a bloomin’ millionaire 
down the Delaware.” 

“Yer will see, sir. But if yer don’t 
want to hear it. I’ll lay off — ” 

“Let him finish. Captain Porter — please,” 
intervened the doctor. “Get ahead, Blair, 
and make it as short as you can to save 
time.” 

“I will, sir, though . it seems funny to 
talk of savin’ time when yer tellin’ of his 
doings. What’s time to him? Why. a mat- 
ter of twenty thousand year or so ain’t no 
more to him than five minutes is to you and 
- me. Time! All right, sir; I’ll get under 
way again.” 

Near the center of the island, from which 
Captain Jessamy kept a safe distance, fear- 
ing pjisonous vapors, were some masses of 
brilliantly scarlet rock, in form and juxta- 
position vaguely suggesting the shapes of 
ruined buildings. 

“Scarlet?” repeated the doctor. 

“Red,” said the sailor. “Red as new 
blood that’s just been shed; red as the 
writin’ that lays across what he’s took agairi 
for his own; red as the ten red cities — ah, 
yer has seen a thing or two fer yer own 
self, doctor, ain’t yer?” 

“Never mind what I may have seen. Get 
on with your story.” 

“Oh, I’m tellin’ yer fast enough. It was 
while the old man — beg pardon. Captain 
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Porter, sir; I mean Captain Jessamy — it 
was while he was peerin’ at them old red 
walls through his binoculars that I first 
seen it. There was chunks and roundish 
balls of lava layin’ all about in the wet ash. 
Black they was mostly, with duD red specks. 
This here was different. It was green — 
bright green, like grass almost; grass that 
-blood has been sprinkled over in pretty 
little shiny red drops. And it were shaped 
real regular, almost like a box. 

“ ‘Captain Jessamy, sir,’ says I, ‘can I 
carry this here along when we goes? I could 
hollow it out to a box like, and maybe sell 
it ashore.’ And the old man, he laughs and 
says: ‘Sure. Help yerself to anything you 
find on this land, Blair. I reckon nobody 
won’t come around claimin’ no property 
yer removes from here.’ 

“Just like that. He reckoned nobody 
would be wanting or claiming it from me. 
So I wraps it up in my shirt, because it’s 
too hot to hold, and just like that I walks 
straight through the gates of hell, sirs.” 

CHAPTER XII 

“What makes that ship drive on so fast, 
What is the OCEAN doing?’’ 

— Tbe Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner. 

'T^HE sailor paused, bleak eyes pale and 
veicant almost as a blind man’s. Again 
Mr. Crosby had appeared in the door-way. 

“Black vessel with a red dolphin re-- 
ported from Henlopen, sir. ^ne of the 
lighthouse men was out in the bay hauling 
his lobster- traps. Just missed being run 
under.” 

“Cape Henlopen! Worse and more of it. 
How long ago did your lobster-fishing light- 
house man have his bloomin’ dream?” 

“Nearly two hours, sir.” 

“Fine!” Porter nodded sarcastic ap- 
proval. “Red dolphin made Bombay Hook 
in" ten minutes, and Cape Henlopen three 
minutes later. Great old clipper. Mr. 
Crosby, see to it, please, that our own look- 
outs stay awake. Our craft is somewhere 
on the river not far ahead, unless we’ve 
passed her.” 


“The fog has thinned a bit, sir. I’nt 
nearly sure we haven’t passed any craft 
near her tonnage in the channel.” 

“Isn’t it possible,” suggested Vanaman, 
“that the sMp we are after has ailchored 
somewhere close to shore? The men might 
have deserted her and taken their prison- 
ers to land.” 

Porter’s broad shoulders shrugged. 

“Possible, of course. But if they meant 
to do that, why use a ship at all? No, I be- 
lieve Friend Dolphin has figured on the 
fog to prevent pursuit or interference, apd 
is making for open sea. Once outside she 
may have arranged a rendezvous with 
some other craft, intends to transship her 
prisoners, and sail off, innocent as you 
please, with no evidence aboard to con- 
vict her. 

“That is, if they have any object such as 
ransom in keeping Mr. Robinson prisoner. 
If they are only after this green box you 
talk of, they may carry him what they con- 
sider a safe distance up or down the coast 
and then put him and his niece ashore. We 
might be able to guess their Intentions bet- 
ter if we knew a trifle more about ’em. Get 
ahead with that yarn you’re spinning, Blair. 
And make the rest of it pretty bloomin’ 
short and to the point.” 

“I’ll try, though there really ain’t any 
hurry, sir. Yer might as well try to over- 
haul the Flyin’ Dutchman as that craft 
with the red dolphin.” 

A BOARD the Portsmouth Belle again, 
Blair had stowed away the block of 
green lava and thought no more of it for a 
while. That night he dreamed of “Belle 
Island,” as Captain Jessamy had named the 
risen bit of old sea-bottom; but the dream, 
though unusually vivid, he had laid to the 
restless slumber that had been induced by 
the heat. 

Next day he occupied his leisure time in 
chiseling and rubbing down the block of 
lava, and finally induced the ship’s carpen- 
ter to lend him a saw with which he pro- 
ceeded to divide the comparatively soft 
material into two parts. Having saw^ into 
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it a bare quarter-inch a fragment of the 
lava broke away, diklosing what he at first 
took for a quartz-crystal nucleus in the 
block. Easily breaking away the remainder 
of the outer crust, he found, enclosed as in 
a cyst of the volcanic material, the green 
casket itself. 

He was alone in the forecastle, and his 
first instinct was to conceal the find. To -a 
man of Blair’s limited education arid men- 
tal attainments the extraordinary quality of 
his discovery appealed scarcely at all. To 
him, the disclosure of a probable relic of 
remote antiquity meant no more than if, 
walking along a city street, he had stum- 
bled across a wrapped package, opened 
it, and found a jewel casket. 

The interest w^as wholly in the casket’s 
possible value to himself. Speculation as 
to its previous possessors was beside the 
mark ; and his ignorance saw nothing mirac- 
ulous in the object’s perfect perservation 
through the volcanic heat which, rising to a 
possible two thousand or so degrees Centi- 
grade, will melt the hardest rock and re- 
duce metals to their gaseous form. 

Failing to open the casket easily, and 
hearing one of his mates descending the 
forecastle ladder, he hastily concealed it in 
his bunk, complained to his fellow seaman 
that the lava block had crumbled to bits 
under the saw, and carrying the fragments 
on deck, flung them overboard. His chief 
concern at this time- seems to have been 
lest Captain Jessamy learn of the casket’s 
existence and take it from him. 

Ere he could make further secret effort 
toward opening the box, a gale arose and 
the ship was soon discovered to be taking 
in water at an alarming rate. Tt was pre> 
sumed that her seams had opened, due to 
the severe wrenching suffered in meeting 
the seismic wave and the tornado that suc- 
ceeded it. 

“They didn’t know about him,” grinned 
Blair, vacant-eyed. “And neither did I — 
yet. He was just waking up to notice that 
I’d stole what he meant to keep. He’s kind 
of lazy and sleepy, I guess, sometimes. Like 
one of them big snakes you’ll see in ‘the 
jungles south of Cancer. It’ll feed full and 


then lay in the sun and doze and dream fer 
days, maybe, or maybe months. Just so, 
him. He was trying already to get back his 
own, but only half-trying. He’d lift up his 
big, lazy waves and slap at the old Ports- 
mouth Belle. And she’d shiver and writhe, 
and her seams would open a bit ; kept all 
hands at the pumps in two-hour shifts till 
our hands was like red meat and our backs 
like to break. But he wasn’t really awake 
yet, nor haff-trying.” 

“Dr. Vanaman,” broke in Porter bruskly, 
“is it worth while — ” 

“I wish to hear this story exactly as he is 
telling it.” 

There was a quiet, dogged determination 
in the doctor’s voice which again silenced 
Porter for a time. After all, till' they ran 
down Red Dolphin, little could be done but 
wait. As well listen to Blair’s wanderings 
as stand about idle. 

The Portsmouth Belle, continued Blair, 
had long since passed beyond the ash-in- 
fested area. As in her leaky condition more 
danger would have been involved by the 
strain of lying-to than letting her run, the 
ship had been put before the wind, double- 
reefed, and was driven along in a prac- 
tically sinking condition till she encountered 
the Taconia, an oil-tanker bound in ballast 
for Tremont. 

Salvage of the Portsmouth Belle was not 
attempted, but the Taconia’s commander 
released the small quantity of petroleum oil 
which remained in the tanks, thereby so 
smoothing the rough waters in his immedi- 
ate vicinity that it was possible to, trans- 
ship’ the old square-rigger’s officers and 
crew to the tanker. 

^T^HEREAFTER the 'Taconia suffered a 
peculiarly stormy and difficult passage, 
but at length made port at Tremont, up the 
Delaware. 

“Ife ain’t so sure of himself, I reckon, in 
dealin’ with steel ships, and steam, and oil 
like they turned loose on him to get us 
aboard the tanker. Or else, as I says be- 
fore, he wasn’t half-waked up yet. Any- 
ways, we was landed safe at,Tremont, like 
I says. The other fellers had began to 
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fight shy o’ me, though. Reckon I’d say a 
thing now and then they couldn ’tagger out 
the sense of. Captain Jessamy paid us all 
off square, like we’d made the full voyage 
we shipped fer. I will say them British 
lime-juicers treats yer white. The other 
fellers all scattered, some shr'ppin’ again 
from Tremont, some drifting over to New 
York. But me, I stays where I landed, bein’ 
more or less scared, and not quite know- 
in’ what to do.” 

“Why were you frightened?” queried 
Vanaman, though he knew the answer. 

“Dreams,” said Blair. “Just dreams. 
Sounds a triflin’ matter to scare a knock- 
about feller like me that’s sailed here and 
there pretty nigh all over the world, lived 
hard, and been treated rough. But there’s 
dreams yer can forget, and others yer can’t, 
and the kind that was cornin’ to me had a 
trick o’ carryin’ over into hours when I was 
awake. 

“I seen things I dassn’t tell of; and I’ve 
walked the streets of Tremont when the 
walls of the ten red cities seemed crashin’ 
all about me. I’ve stood on the docks by 
the river and seen the river spread and 
stretch out wide — wide and purple-blue, 
like the seas is way south. And I’ve seen 
his white horses come in, with the blood 
streamin’ free from their throats. And I’ve 
seen — him — stalkin’ across the waters.” 

The man dropped his face in his thin 
hands, and fell suddenly silent. 

“Blair,” said the doctor patiently, “I am 
following your story with full attention and 
belief. Understand that. But so far, ex- 
cept that you have told us where you found 
the box, I have learned practically nothing. 
Are you willing to answer a few questions?” 

“Ask ahead, sir.” 

“Then, first, what did you tell Mr. Rob- 
inson that night when you visited him in 
his study?” 

“Oh, that. Why I told him all I’ve told 
you and a bit more. I begins by explainin’ 
to him that I’d made a big mistake sellin’ 
the thing to that there dealer, Jacob Lutz. 
Yer see, when the dreams got too bad and I 
feels sure it’s the box is bringin’ ’em on me, 

I decides the best way is to get rid of it. 


He’s been tellin’ me he must have it back; 
but me, I reckons it’s mine to sell, and the 
curse of it can pass to the man that buys. 
I’d tried to get it open and couldn’t; and I 
didn’t dasst break it. 

“So I takes it to this feller Lutz and 
strings him with a yarn about how it had 
been stole from a temple in China, thinkin’ 
he’d pay more fer it than if I let on I'd 
picked it up off a bare rock, where it was 
lyin’ loose fer the first comer. He only 
give me three dollars at that, but I takes it 
fer reasons of my own and walks out of 
his shop, thinkin’ myself a free man. Freel 
I’d oughter knowed better than traffic that 
way with hk property. He come to me — he 
come that night — different — ” 

The sailor seemed to choke on the words 
and again covered his face. 

“I think I understand,” assured Vana- 
man gently. “Captain Porter, this man is 
sane, but he is speaking of a matter so 
far beyond my own comprehensions that I 
can’t even attempt to explain it to you 
now. Let me talk it out with him, and if 
we appear to talk like madmen, have pa- 
tience.” 

“I’m having it,” Porter retorted rather 
grimly. 

“Go on, Blair. You decided you must 
recover the box? Was that it?” 

Blair drew a long breath and nodded. 

“I went to Lutz and managed to dig 
old Robinson’s address out of him by let- 
tin’ on I could tell his customer what the 
red inscription means. I dunno what it 
means. Unless it’s his autygraft, wrote on 
the bottom to show who it belongs to. I 
didn’t blow in on Robinson till near mid- 
night, because I’d been havin’ another bad 
spell with them wakin’, walkin’ dreams of 
red cities and the like. I tells Robinson 
fair what I’d been told in them dreams. 
How the box was buried ten — twenty thou- 
sand years ago; I dunno just how long, but 
before even the Bible was wrote. And how 
inside of it is big secrets — secrets he told 
to the rulers of the ten red cities. And how, 
me havin’ stole it accidental-like, not 
knowin’ who it belonged to, he’s willin’ I 
should give it back peaceable and no more 
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trouble to me. And I offers Robinson the 
three dollars Lutz gimme fer it. 

“Robinson sits there and laughs. Thinks 
I’m crazy, maybe. But he don’t laugh long 
because — because the air begins to turn 
cold and damp and — and in at the door — ” 
“I know,” the doctor interposed hastily. 
“Never mind describing that, Blair. I’ve 
been through it myself sufficient times.” 

“Well, Robinson has the box, and seein’ 
as how he’s come after it in person like, I 
don’t think I’m needed any more Ground 
there. I jumps fer the winder, the door 
bein’ occupied, slips and pulls down some- 
thing that breaks with an awful crash. I 
come up with a chair in my grip, smashes 
out the winder, and jumps. 

ii^^HAT’S the last I seen of Robinson 
fer three days, me not bein’ interested 
to go round to his place inquirin’, and the 
dreams lettin’ up a bit, so I thinks, maybe 
I’m rid of my troubles fer good. Then I 
meets Robinson on the street. He’s in his 
autymobile, and he calks me over and says 


he knows as much as me now. That I was 
right about him, but was a fool and quitter 
ter give in to him. Old Robinson says to 
me: ‘What I want I get, and what I get I 
keep. That’s why I’m ridin’ round in this 
here car while you and your weak, quittin’ 
kind trudge it barefoot. There ain’t nothin’ 
can scare me. And as fer takin’ the box 
from me, he can’t do it. How do I know? 
’Cause he’s been tryin’ almighty hard, and 
ain’t done it. I aim to keep the box, ’cause 
I bought it and it’s mine. Maybe I’ll open 
it some day. Good-by, Blair. Remember, 
quitters is losers!’ And he druv off, laugh- 
ing. 

“After that the dreams came back worse 
than before, and I figure maybe I can steal 
the box and give it back to him. I hangs 
around, but not bein’ bred nor trained a 
cracksman I don’t know just how to go 
about it. Then I reads as how Lutz bought 
him a white horse and then killed himself 
instead of it. I knowed right away why 
he done it. So I tries the same stunt, 
thinkin’ it might pacify him. 
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'Tt didn’t do no good — ^no good at all. 
And my last five dollars was gone. I ain’t 
et a thing in two days, sirs. I was bang- 
in’ around by the docks, thinkin’ maybe 
I’d best end it like Lutz did, when old 
Robinson druv out on the wharf, where I 
was, in his car. I heered everything that 
passed. I dunno exactly why, but bearin’ 
that tall feller talk I suspicioned what was 
in thrwind. 

“I might have spoke and warned old 
Robinson, I suppose. But somehow it 
seemed to me he had this cornin’ to him. 
Braggin’ on how what he gets he keeps, and 
laughin’ me out fer a quitter! And besides 
— now he’s got the box back, maybe he’ll 
let up on me.” 

“Blair, I ask you again, and this time I 
wish a straight, definite answer; who is 
he?” 

The man’s lips twitched nervously. His 
vacant gaze wandered from the doctor’s 
face to Porter’s, then fixed on the open 
doorway. 

“Dr. Vanaman, sir, he has a lot of dif- 
ferent names. He told me all of ’em, sir, 
and cursed me by each one. I’ll tell yer the 
name they call^ him by in the ten red 
cities, but I don’t just like ter say it out 
loud. He might — hear, nnd think we was 
callin’ him.” 

Going close to the doctor, where he was 
seated by the ch^t-table, Blair bent and 
whispered a single word in his ear. Vana- 
man’s expression of patient if strained at- 
tention did not change. 

“I thought so,” he nodded. “And when 
Lutz spoke of an archangel — ” 

“That’s the name Lutz would choose to 
call him, sir, him bein’ a Jew.” 

“The ‘archangel of the abyss.’ Yes, I 
believe he is referred to by that name some- 
where in the Old Testament. Queer — ^still, 
the idea of such a being might be trans- 
lated under the name most familiar to the 
mind that received it. Now am I right, 
Blair, when I say that neither you nor 
Mr. Robinson nor Jacob Lutz had any 
knowledge of the nature of the past his- 
tory of the green box except what you 
learned through dreams?” 


“That’s right, sir.” i 

“And you have never been touched — 
never been physically harmed by any of 
the app>earances you have seen in connec- 
tion with it?” 

“No, but—” 

“Just a minute. What I am getting at 
is this. Until to-night, at least, every re- 
markable occurrence in connection with the 
green box has been of an hallucinatory 
character. 

“That is, these five people — you and 
Lutz and Mr. Robinson, and Miss Robin- 
son and myself — yes, and my aunt, too; 
that’s six — six of us have seen certain vi- 
sions or illusions similar to those which a 
man might witness in delirium or insanity. 
The fact that all six of us have seen prac- 
tically the same illusions makes it impossi- 
ble to attribute them to mental aberration. 
The fact that none of us, so far as known, 
has suffered physical harm — ” 

“That man Lutz — ” 

“Was frightened intoireal madness. Lutz^ 
was not injured by an outside force. He 
took his own life. I say, the fact that 
none of us has been physically touched 
or harmed proves to my mind, at least, that 
behind thoke visions is no living, dreadful 
being seeking to reclaim the box as you 
fancy. On the other hand, the fact Aat 
we have all seen the same visions proves 
that behind them in a real, active agency 
of some kind. 

^tlVTOW, and particularly since hearing 
-*■ ^ your story, I believe that the green 
box, which was cast up from the abyss, is a 
memento of-perhaps the most terrible and 
awe-inspiring event in the world’s long life. 
In ancient days, before our written history 
began, there lay another continent between 
Europe and the two Americas. The Azores 
Islands are generally conceded to be crests . 
of its submerged mountains. Through tra- 
dition, not history, its name has come down 
to us as Atlantis. There have been supposi- 
tions that the great Deluge recorded by the 
Hebrews, the Chaldeans, the Greeks, and in 
fact by the traditions of nations all over 
the world, including North and South 
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America, refers to the destruction of At- 
lantis by earthquake, volcano, and flood- 

“If we may at all trust the Greco-Egyp- 
tian legend as written by Plato, Atlantis 
was the center of very high civilization and 
its people may, well have been the possessors 
of many arts and inventions whose secret 
was lost when the land perished. Also, 
they were worshippers of Poseidon, the sea- 
god, who was supposed to have founded 
their government. 

“Now, Blair, the vast, terrible being who 
haunts you is nothing — nothing, do you 
understand? Or rather, he is only a thought 
— and idea — relic of an ancient religion 
dead long ago and revived in your mind by 
your temporary ownership of an object once 
surrounded by myriads of people who held 
the same belief. Those people are dead, as 
you say, these many thousand years. But 
the thing you found still radiates their 
ideas as thought-waves, reproduced much 
as sound-waves are. 

“That is my honest belief in respect to 
the green box, Blair. That enshrined in it 
is a secret, indeed — a secret of the ancient 
peoples, who were wiped from the earth 
when the cities of Atlantis fell before earth- 
quake and flood. The secret which our mod- 
ern science has groped for, but not yet 
found — a device for recording and repro- 
ducing thought vibrations.” 

Porter’s brows were knit in a frown of 
perhaps excusable bewilderment, and as 
Blair’s blank eyes met the doctor’s the lat- 
ter realized that his ingenious theorizing 
had been intelligently followed by no one 
save himself. Still, that he had evolved an 
explanation on material grounds to satisfy 
even himself meant a great deal to Dr. 
Vanaman just then. He hurried on: 

“What happened to-night — the abduc- 
tion, I mean — can’t be properly explained 
till we catch the abductors. I am absolute- 
ly sure, however, that they will prove mere 
human beings like ourselves, and it may 
even be that the kidnapers knew nothing 
about the green box. Mr. Robinson has 
many enemies. He himself has confided 
that fact to me. He may have been kid- 
naped for ransom or in connection with 


some affair of which we are ignorant. Cap- 
tain Porter, this man Blair is on the verge 
of collapse from privation. In common 
humanity, will you see that — ” 

“Message from the U. S. Destroyer 
Shelby, sir.” A third time Mr. Crosby’s 
form blocked the doorway. He wore an ex- 
pression of almost pleased anticipation, as 
if interested to observe his superior officer’s 
probable reaction to the latest news. “Near 
three hours ago the Shelby just missed col- 
lision with a big, black^painted sailing- 
craft of some sort that tore by the Shelby’s 
nose like the devil was behind her. Com- 
mander Jansen reports that he was pn 
deck at the time and had a good view of her 
bow, with a big, bright-red dolphin curving 
out from it instead of a bowsprit. Says she 
was sail-rigged as near as he could make 
out, but with no canvas set, and going it un- 
der auxiliary power alone. 

“The Shelby hailed, and tried to over- 
haul her. She was cruising without a glim- 
mer of light, or a fog-gong or siren in ac- 
tion. Commander Jansen thought he’d 
like to speak a gentle word or so to her 
master. They lost her in the fog, though. 
That happened about five miles off Cape 
May.” 

“.And three hours ago! ” Captain Por- 
ter’s large fist smote the chart-table a re- 
sounding smash. “Mr. Crosby, I don’t 
know what we are chasing! I’ve sat here 
listening to a yarn I can’t make head or tail 
of till what with that and these crazy re- 
ports coming in it’s all beginning to seem 
like a dream, and a bloomin’ nightmare at 
that. I don’t know if Red Dolphin is the 
Flying Dutchman or the devil’s own private 
yacht; but whatever she is, I do know she’s 
got my charterer aboard. And before the 
Lord, we’ll hold on her trail so long as 
there’s even a dream of a trail to hold!” 

CHAPTER XIII 

IN PURSUIT OF THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 

TT WAS near midnight when Captain 

Porter expressed his bulldog resolve to 
“hold on.” Dawn found the Nagaina wad- 
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dling, still at half-speed, across the shifting, 
fog-obscured hills and valleys of the op>en 
Atlantic, well out from the Jersey coast. 
By his own request, the pilot had been 
dropped at Lewes, Delaware, and Captain 
Porter was again in personal command. 

Those hours between midnight and dawn 
had been not without their own peculiar ex- 
citement. The destroyer Shelby was by no 
means the last vessel to sight Red Dolphin, 
as the stranger had been christened pro 
tempore. At intervals all night long the 
Nagaina’s wireless appartus had snapped 
and crackled acknowledgement of news, ad- 
vice, and encouragement, some of it re- 
grettably satirical, from fellow craft which 
had picked up earlier signals, and were 
many of them keeping in touch for mere 
gratification of the sporting instinct. 

Unless some of these latter were also in- 
dulging a perverted sense of humor and 
sending in false reports. Red Dolphin had 
pursued her extraordinary course straight 
outward from Delaware Bay. A tramp 
steamer reported hailing a coastwise lum- 
ber schooner and receiving word of tlie 
stranger as a “cursed fool running without 
lights add just missed taking our bo’sprit 
with her.” 

The tug, Boston Beau, had also narrow- 
ly escaped collision with “something big 
and black going at racing-boat clip. Not 
a light about her. Think saw red dolphin 
figurehead. Not sure. Too dark. Going 
too fast.” 

The revenue boat Kelpie not only sighted 
the stranger, but was now in irritated pur- 
suit of her. The Shelby had been under 
orders, bound for Hampton Roads, but no 
such restriction hampered the revenue boat. 
Quite aside from Captain Porter’s grievance, 
the Kelpie joined the chase as of a vessel 
recklessly breaking that ordinance which 
forbids any craft to careen through heavy 
fog, full speed, without lights, and silent. 

In the consensus of all reports, one per- 
haps rather odd fact was noticeable. Wher- 
ever Red Dolphin had been encountered 
collision was escaped by a narrow margin; 
in each case she had flashed by, always 
crossing the other vessel’s bow and always 


so close on that one or several persons 
aboard the endangered craft obtained at 
least a dim glimpse of her distinguishing 
characteristic, the scarlet, outcurving figure- 
head. 

Had the stranger been intentionally bent 
on marking her course for pursuers, she 
could hardly have done better. 

Another thing which Captain Porter 
noted with encouragement was an apparent 
slackening of that really incredible speed 
indicated by the earlier messages. Where 
by report the Nagaina had at one period 
been hours behind her quarry, at 3 A. M. 
Greenwich time the difference had abruptly 
lessened, and by the last report pursuer and 
pursued were separated by no more than 
twenty marine miles. 

Dr. Vanaman stood at the rail, peering 
outward with eyes that strove jn vain to 
penetrate more than a rod or so through the 
blinding mist that still enveloped the steam- 
er. From sheer necessity he had slept a 
couple of hours, flinging himself fully 
dressed on a cushioned transom in the sa- 
loon cabin. The rest had strengthened him, 
but his young, boyish face appeared unnat- 
urally haggard as he strained his vision 
where the trained eyes of the lookouts 
were practically blinded. 

Day was breaking and the fog had taken 
on a sulfurous, sickly hue. Mingling with 
it the black smoke from the Nagaina’s fun- 
nels hung like a somber, writhing shadow 
above her wake, and all around her, so far 
as discernible, the waters appeared dark 
and ugly, as if a plowed field should be en- 
dowed with restless motion. 

"PlESPITE the recent encouraging news, 
-^imparted to him by the wireless man, 
Vanaman felt wearily, bitterly depressed. 
Presently his hand sought an inner coat- 
pocket and brought forth a bulky envelope. 
From it he drew the folded sheets of what 
seemed a considerable manuscript. 

It was, in fact, a very voluminous letter, 
written in the fine, careful' hand of his emi- 
nent and scholarly acquaintance, Bowers 
Shelbach. The missive reached him the 
previous afternoon, but due to the peculiar 
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semistupor which had afflicted him all that 
day, he had then thrust it into his pocket 
without reading. Half an hour ago, awak- 
ening refreshed in the cabin, he had by 
mere chance discovered what was in his pos- 
session and perused with eager interest what 
might add a very important detail to his 
knowledge of the green casket. After read- 
ing, however, the eagerness had subsided 
to gloom. 

Now he ran through the letter again, 
though with meager attention, for most of 
Shelbach’s bulky epistle dealt with archaic 
linguistics in a technical manner not exces- 
sively interesting to a layman. It began with 
a lengthy disquisition on certain analogies 
between the Aramaic or so-called “Chaldee” 
in which portions of the Old Testament 
were originally written, and archaic Pheni- 
cian. 

Dr. Vanaman skipped with regrettable 
haste through not only this, but the equally 
careful and comparative analysis of each 
separate character in the traced inscription 
as submitted by the doctor. There fol- 
lowed a general summing-up from which 
one gathered that the characters represented 
either an erratic, mongrel dialect combin- 
ing a Semitic root with Phenician idiom, 
or — and here Shelbach became palpably 
earnest and enthusiastic — they might pos- 
sibly represent a phonetically written lan- 
guage predating the known forms of Semi- 
tic, Phenician and hieratic Egyptian. 

To be certain, Professor Shelbach de- 
sired further data — very much desired 
them. In the sacred name of archeology he 
demanded to know whence Vanaman had 
obtained this inadequate fragment of ancient 
writing, and if there were more of it in ex- 
istence why he had not copied the entire 
inscription and submitted that with full in- 
formation as to the source from which he 
had derived it. 

At the end Shelbach became almost ac- 
cusatory over his friend's assumed neglect, 
urged him immediately to forward complete 
data, and signed his eminent name with an 
emphatic flourish. Not anywhere in the 
letter had he given the intelligible transla- 
tion so much wished by Vanaman, but down 


in a comer of the last sheet, added as a 
considerate afterthought, the doctor found 
a pencil-scribbled postscript. 

It consisted of two short phrases set in 
quotation-marks, and Vanaman judged 
they were meant for alternative translations 
of the inscription. 

Moodily, he folded the letter and thrust 
it back in his pocket. 

“To the great deep. To the abyss." 

Shelbach had been wrong in terming 
the inscription a “fragment.” It was a com- 
plete, and — should he allow himself to so 
consider it — an ominous dedication. Un- 
willingly he canvassed in memory those 
qualities of the green casket which,- quite 
aside from the “dreams” it brought, had 
made it an enigmatic mystery. 

There was the fact that no scratch nor 
mar nor finger-mark was retained by its 
lucent surface through one single instant 
ajter the experimenter’s glance ceased to 
observe it. He had several times tested and 
proved that past even his materialistic 
doubts. 

There was the occasional illusion of great 
depth beneath the clouded surface. Had 
the effect been invariable it would have 
seemed less troublesome to explain. But it 
was not invariable. There were times when 
one might turn the box as one would, try- 
ing all angles and degrees of light, and still 
see only a polished, blue-green surface. 
Other times when one’s glance was caught 
unaware and drawn, sickened and en- 
trapped, through an infinite green abyss. 

There was the scarlet inscription itself, 
that consistently refused to remain in evi- 
dence, yet only sank or somehow translated 
itself to the bottom when the method of its 
queer maneuver could not be observed. 

Summed up, Vanaman regretfully ad- 
mitted that none of these eccentricities fol- 
lowed the known laws of material phenome- 
na as applied to a solid object. 

Water will endure the marks of no 
wounds nor fingerprints. The green sea 
is at times translucent and again blank, 
enigmatic surface. That which is laid 
across it may float there, or sink through 
the lucent depths beneath. 
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“To the great deep. To the abyss.” 

Must he helieve with the overdaring old 
tyrant who called the box his that its other 
dread claimant had an actual and sentient 
being? That the ocean possessed intelli- 
gent spirit, and could claim its dedicated 
own? 

In any case, what might not the past 
night have meant to his mciid of the moon- 
light hair? At the very best, she had been 
all these hours at the mercy of men God 
alone knew how unscrupulous. At the 
worst — Vanaman shuddered and turned 
from the rail. God alone knows just what 
strange powers He permits to exist behind 
the veil of palpable materiality that for 
most mortals seems the real and only world. 

66i^T^HAT you, doctor? Bloomin’ pea- 
soup of a morning, eh? Come up 
here with me if you like. When the weather 
thins there’s a chance that our Flying 
Dutchman may find us unpleasantly close.” 

Porter was speaking over the bridge- 
rail, and the doctor slowly ascended a near- 
by flight of wooden steps and joined him. 

“Haven’t heard from the Kelpie in quite 
a while,” continued Porter. “Their opera- 
tor’s asleep, maybe. Or she’s dropped the 
trail.” 

“The fog seems thinning a bit.” 

Vanaman ’s tone held a note of suddenly 
renewed hope and courage. Porter’s blunt, 
powerful personality seemed to delete all 
weirdness from the chase; the Nagaina’s 
master distinctly represented the sane, the 
solid, and the resolute. His ship was driv- 
ing through the ghost-land, cleaving fan- 
tom mists that writhed to spectral forms 
in the wind of her passage; but Porter him- 
self was a common, honest man, who 
hunted down other common men/ not so 
honest. Though he spoke of Red Dolphin 
as the Flying Dutchman, that was purely 
in jest. Unlike the doctor, he had no 
faintest doubts of her solid, sane materiality 
of being. 

And it was true that all around and above 
them the fog’s impenetrable quality now 
stood further off, like close walls that with- 
drew themselves. 


The Nagaina seemed moving at the cen-‘ 
ter of a semi-globular clear space that 
moved with her; as if in a world of other- 
wise universal cloud one clear cavity ex- 
isted and traveled as an immense air bub- 
ble might travel through water. On all 
sides the yellowish mist rose in an un- 
broken but continually shifting wall, that 
curved upward to a dome-shape and was 
thinner there, so that the light of a pre- 
sumably clouded sky gleamed through it 
grayly. And beneath, dark as green-black 
ink, heaved the naked sea. 

Came an abrupt shout from one of the 
lookouts forward. 

Down in the engine-room a signal 
shrilled, and the stout old steamer shud- 
dered from stem to stern as her reversed 
propellers churned the water to leaping 
geysers of foam. But the Nagaina was no 
light, easily controlled craft to stop or turn 
in her own length. Her clumsy bulk had 
plowed forward a good three hundred yards 
or more before coming at last to a quiver- 
ing and reluctant halt. 

Though Dr. Vanaman had not seen what 
Porter’s alert eyes had discerned even be- 
fore the lookout’s warning cry, he judged 
instantly that their quarry or some vessel 
resembling it had been sighted. Nowhere 
about them now, however, was there even 
i shadow in the mist to betray the presence 
of another ship. 

Crosby had come running open-mouthed 
up the bridge-ladder, and giving no heed 
to the doctor’s excited questions Porter shot 
a rapid order at his second and himself 
fairly plunged to the deck below, with a 
barked “Come along!” over his shoulder 
that brought V’anaman plunging after him. 
The latter had but a confused idea of what 
might have happened or was about to be 
done; but prospect of any sort of action 
spurred his energies to eager life. 

In the rush of haste which Porter seemed 
to consider necessary, it was not until sev- 
eral minutes later that the doctor acquired 
any definite knowledge of what they were 
about. 

They were then aboard the Nagaina’s 
launch, which had been filled with men, 
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dropped to the water with man-of-war’s- 
man speed and sent flying back along the 
steamer’s still frothing wake. 

“Red Dolphin is back along here some- 
where, and she isn’t moving. She’s laid to!” 

Porter made the announcement with a 
kind of fierce triumph that promised ill for 
the abductors of his charterer. 

“Engine trouble, likely — and there isn’t 
a breath of breeze for her sails. Before the 
Lord, doc, we’ve got her!” 

The little party of eight men who had 
tumbled into the launch under their cap- 
tain’s hasty orders formed by no means so 
inadequate an attacking force as might 
have been expected from a peaceful vessel 
like the Nagaina. 

.Among the supplies put aboard by her 
first charterer had been a number of heavy 
caliber sealing rifles, intended for use 
against the large game of the north. Early 
in the pursuit. Porter had ordered these 
weapons broken from their cases, and had 
distributed them with ammunition among 
those of his crew whom he considered most 
reliable and cool-headed. There had been 
neither time nor opportunity for practise, 
but these eight men at least knew how to 
operate and fire the guns, and even in un- 
practised hands a sealing rifle is a formida- 
ble weapon. 

Captain Porter, however, hardly antici- 
pated an actual battle. He felt nearly sure 
that when the scoundrels aboard Red Dol- 


phin found themselves facing a band of 
resolute, armed men, they would surrender,' 
preferring a jail term to possible death by a 
soft-nose bullet. 

Porter himself was armed only with the 
pistol he usually carried, and Dr. Vana- 
man was not armed at all. The latter, how- 
ever, had a motive even more powerful and 
aggressive than Porter’s for wishing to 
come up with Red Dolphin, and was in a 
mood which made him probably the most 
dangerous man of the party. 

A S THE launch sped onward, the seeth- 
ing rush of her passage across the 
dark, foam-laced swells, the throb of her 
engine and the hoarse hooting of the Na- 
gaina’s fog-siren behind them were the only 
sounds to be heard. If Red Dolphin were 
actually lying to near by, as the captain 
claimed, she was in no w'ay advertising her 
position. 

Except in heavy weather, a steamer’s 
wake will lie like a frothing white path for 
a considerable time after her passage. As 
the most direct line back to that point from 
which Red Dolphin had been sighted. Port- 
er headed straight by that path till he was 
certain he had overshot his mark. Then he 
began to circle. If, as he hoped, the quarry 
was lying helpless through engine trouble, 
sooner or later the agile, swift little launch 
must nose out her misty hiding place. 

The air, heavy with moisture, was also 
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very warm and breathlessly still. Several 
times Vanaman observed the captain glance 
upward and about him with a slight frown 
as of some trouble other than his anxiety 
to discover the kidnaper’s vessel. 

“Queer weather,” he muttered once. 
“Bloomin’ queer! ” And presently he added 
loud, addressing the doctor: “Ever since 
we left the bay, we’ve been running through 
a low-pressure area. Now it’s tightening up. 
Something’s due to break soon, and I’ll be 
hanged if I know exactly what. If we were 
in lower latitudes I’d say we were in for a 
bloomin’ typhoon, but up here, and with 
this queer, warm fog — ” 

The sentence was abruptly cut in two by 
a shout from one of the men. “Sail, ’o! Ship 
on the starboard bow, sir!” 

The effect as of a semiglobular bubble of 
clear space which had surrounded the 
steamer, moved also with the launch. Look- 
ing where the man pointed, all saw a vague, 
enormous black bulk, looming, shadowlike, 
through the denser mist a hundred yards 
off to the left. 

At a wave of Porter’s hand, the steersman 
flung over the little wheel, and the launch 
swung sharply round toward the shadow. 

The circular space of clear vision swung 
with her. The looming shadow, magnified 
by the mist, seemed to condense, at once 
growing smaller and more definite. 

An instant later Porter again flung up his 
hand, this time with a cry in which amaze- 
ment mingled with some emotion very like 
shocked terror. 

“Stop her! ” he shouted. “Stop! For God’s 
sake, what is this we’ve been chasing?” 

CHAPTER XIV 

“Deep calleth unto deep at the 
noise of thy waterspouts; all thy 
waves and thy billows have gone 
over me." 

Ps. XLII; 7. 

'T'HE steady stuttering of the engine 
ceased, and the launch swerved so 
sharply as to come perilously near capsiz- 
ing. For one moment, in fact, a frothing 
lip of water was actually flooding in over 


the submerged counter. Vanaman and all 
the others ranged along the port side were 
drenched from the waist down. The boat 
righted, however, and no one had even a 
thought to spare for their narrow escape 
from foundering. 

The launch hiad come about broadside 
on to a vessel which there could be no doubt 
was Red Dolphin. Less than forty feet 
distant, the conspicuous figure-head curved 
out, bold and scarlet, at her prow. 

But how had Captain Porter — how had 
any of the various persons who had caught 
glimpses of the ship) — failed even in the 
night and fog to p)erceive her utterly strange 
and inexplicable character? 

Black she was, but not with the black- 
ness of pigments. Rather it seemed that 
her ancient, crumbling timbers were dark- 
ened and rotted by an age too incredibly 
great for computation. 

She was rigged, indeed, with sails. But 
for all her hundred foot length, the three 
masts stepped at stem, stern and amidships 
were mere slender spars — ^and spars, more- 
over, that had a broken, splintered ap- 
pearance, as if each one of them had been 
blasted by many lightning strokes. 

Her lack of a bowsprit had been noted 
by Shelby’s commander, and Captain 
Porter had mentioned the odd “swell out 
and curve-back cut” of her stem. But 
neither seemed to have taken the full sense 
of incongruity to a modern vessel presented 
by that swelling, curving, quaintly fash- 
ioned prow. And no one, apparently, had 
even glimpsed the equally quaint stern, 
with its extended post, elaborately carved 
though moldering, that curved inward 
above the strange, high poop. 

Her auxiliary power — the means by 
which she had moved without spread of 
canvas — had not, it seemed, been provided 
by the gasoline engine or steam turbines 
which one would have naturally looked for 
in a vessel of her remarkable sp)eed. Her 
actual mode of propulsion was now equally 
obvious and astounding. Down all her 
worm-eaten hundred feet of freeboard were 
cut three rows of apertures like oblong port- 
holes. Out of these, one row above the 



other, extended three banks of oars, some 
two-score in all, long, heavy, and with that 
same appearance of black, crumbling age 
that characterized the ship’s timbers. 

No sign of life was visible beyond her 
somber bulwark. The oars trailed without 
motion, save that imparted by the restless 
waters. She lay silent, as if deserted, ris- 
ing and falling gently with the long, quiet 
heave of the ocean. She was a craft more 
strange than the Flying Dutchman of 
fables. She was a rotting anachronism; a 
resurrection from ages infinitely remote. 

In some cases a classical education gives 
advantage over even the widest practical 
experience. Mere landsman that he was, 
it was Vanaman, not Porter, who identi- 
fied her type. 

“A trireme!” His voice sounded hoarse 
and strange to him. “A trireme galley of 
the cataphract Phenecian type, that pre- 
ceded even the Greek. And by the look of 
those timbers she’s as old as — Porter, 
Porter, man, what is that ship?” 

“I don’t know! ” The bluff seaman’s face 
was yellow-white under its tan. “Look. 
Look over beyond there!” 

“What— ah-h!” 

The exclamation as it came from the 
doctor’s throat had a sound of awestruck 
recognition. 

In one direction, that toward which Red 
Dolphin’s prow was pointing, the mist had 
cleared yet further. Or rather, without 
clearing, it had become more transparent. 
Vanaman had an impression, real or 
fancied, that the foggy saturation of the 
air was no less, only some strange power 
was gradually robbing it of that refractive 
quality which makes it visible. To a cer- 
tain distance one could see through it 
clearly; but there was an indefinable effect 
of gazing through transparent water rather 
than transparent air. For five hundred 
yards, at least, the peculiar clearness now 
extended; beyond that the eye could as 
yet penetrate but dimly. 

What vast, mist-veiled shapes were those 
which loomed there? 

Buildings? Monumental outposts of 
some great harbor? But no land had been 


within fifty miles when they first came on 
Red Dolphin. 

And these buildings, if buildings they 
were, glittered even through the enshroud- 
ing mists with a vivid and ominous color. 

Scarlet they were, beyond doubt; scar- 
let as blood newly shed; scarlet as the 
writing that lay across what he claimed for 
his own. 

Dr. Vanaman felt a sickly weakness 
creeping over him; a helpless yielding to 
that fearful belief he had fought against. 

There, close at hand, very ghastly be- 
cause of its suggestion of incredible age, lay 
the rotting black galley. Obscurity was too 
swiftly dissolving from about certain hab- 
itations of man lately seen by several in 
dreams, but which in their material being 
lay sunk miles deep beneath green waters; 
deeper still in the mists of antiquity. And 
from far off, somewhere behind them, 
hooted the Nagaina’s extremely modern 
steam-siren, as if in mournful but incongru- 
ous comment. 

^T'HE eight armed men who had been 
brought to subdue Red Dolphin were, 
it may be supposed, no more imaginative 
nor easily frightened than the average. 
Yet meeting this strange end to the chase 
and perceiving also the indubitable dismay 
of their leaders, it is likely that with 
Porter’s orders or without them the launch 
would have been put about and sent speed- 
ing away, save for one reason. 

Over all, that feeling of tension which 
Porter had expressed as “something due 
to break” was stealthily, steadily tighten- 
ing its grip. 

The men had probably no real wish to see 
more of red buildings that loomed where 
buildings of any kind or color had no right 
to be; their proximity to that strange, rot- 
ting black ship may well have excited the 
superstitious dread of the seamen. 

Yet, through several long, agonizing 
minutes not a man in the launch moved or 
spoke. Any human act, any human sound, 
it seemed, might snap the tension and 
precipitate whatever vast, superhuman 
event impended. 
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The fog’s transparency was now com- 
plete, and there, where no land should have 
been, rose a land very strange and beauti- 
ful. 

Mirage — illusion — dream — whatsoever 
the vision’s nature, it had the appearance at 
least of solid reality. 

Far in the background the peaks of snow- 
capped mountains pierced a lowering sky. 
Between them and the sea, on the flattened 
crest of a foot-hill, lifted what seemed to be 
either a single great building or the domes 
2ind towers of many smaller ones, sur- 
rounded by a high, encircling wall. Though 
small in the distance, this walled fortress or 
city stood out distinctly as a painted minia- 
ture because of its color — blood-red against 
the green lower slopes of the mountains. 

Down from it curved a white road that 
led to a broad stream of water, not a natur- 
al river, but a canal cut by human hands; 
it stretched straight as a ruled line between 
the sea and a valleylike gap in the distant 
mountain range. This canal was crossed in 
many places by massive bridges, high- 
curved, single arched, and built of scarlet 
stone. 

The broad plain it bisected, stretching to 
the right and left far as the eye could 
travel, was verdant and cultivated in many 
regular fields, surrounding small isolated 
dwellings and villages, and far to the right 
the scarlet heights of another walled, pin- 
nacled city. 

In the immediate foreground, where 
canal and sea were united, the land re- 
treated in the shape of a great bay. This 
bay was lined with built-up terraces of 
red stone, out from which jutted many 
wharfs and docks. Its waters were not 
empty, but thronged with shipping of a type 
as anachronistic, though by no means so 
time-rotted, as the galley of the dolphin 
figure-head. Great triremes, with the shields 
of their warriors ranged glittering down the 
length of their bulwarks, shared the anchor- 
age with ships of more peaceful appearance, 
merchant-vessels carved and gilded from 
stem to stern and of sails vari-hued as 
bright banners. 

At the point of the nearer of two pro- 


montories which guarded the harbor waters 
stood a pillared palace or temple, either 
built of solid metal or coated with smooth- 
ly polished plates of it. The metal was also 
red. 

A T THE point of the other promontory 
appeared, not a building, but an im- 
mense group of statuary. One towering 
white figure, forty feet in height at least, 
faced outward toward the sea. It was 
chiseled to the form of a man, nude, mighty 
muscled, with wind-blown hair and beard. 
The colossal hand gripped a trident, and 
the figure stood erect in a scarlet chariot 
drawn by six wild, white steeds, about 
whose plunging marble hoofs scarlet dol- 
phins disported. 

The- sculptor had given such vigor and 
life to the group that as the seething green 
waters curled about its base the galloping 
horses seemed almost to be in motion, the 
figure’s hair and beard to be torn by wild 
winds zis its chariot raced across the waves. 

And now all the air and the earth and 
the sea werejshaken by a sound, low but 
terrible. It seemed to emanate from no 
special source, but to fill all space simul- 
taneously. The lowering sky had assumed 
a sulfurish yellow cast. A faint wreath of 
vapor that overhung one of the snow- 
capped mountains grew suddenly dense, 
black, shot with forks of ruddy fire. It 
rolled down the mountainside, an avalanche 
of black cloud, and from the peak above an 
enormous flame burst skyward. 

Yet still, save for that low, all pervading 
moan, and the hoot of the invisible 
steamer’s siren, there was no sound. 

The black cloud rolled on down the sides 
of the flaming mountain. It spread across 
the plain, engulfing the fields, the villages, 
and the dwellings. The hill which bore the 
nearest red city split asunder in awful 
crevasses that belched flame and smoke and 
closed again. 

Throngs of little running figures fled 
across the plain, pursued, overtaken, and 
swallowed up by the rolling cloud. In the 
harbor, close at hand, crews of swarthy men 
sprang with feverish haste to run up the 
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rainbow-hued sails of the merchant-vessels. 
The oarsmen of the war-galleys swarmed 
to their seats on the rowing-benches. 

The actions of all were those of men 
stricken by fear to confusion and mad 
haste; yet, though so near, their shouts 
reached the men, in the launch only as a 
faint, shrill piping, as if ere the sounds 
could be heard they must pierce some al- 
most infinite distance of space — or time. 

And now, out of the pillared scarlet pal- 
ace that terminated the nearer promontory, 
there issued another sound, very faint, like 
the noise of men chanting far away. Two 
portals of red metal swung asunder, and in 
the aperture a single figure appeared. It 
was the form of a man, dressed in a flowing 
robe, gray-green in color, like the sea under 
gloomy skies. His face where it showed be- 
tween flowing hair and beard was white as 
death’s self. Aloft in his hands he bore 
something that gleamed greenly lucent, an 
oblong block of clouded emerald. 

Very slowly he descended the temple 
steps, and after 'him followed many others, 
dressed like himself. Six of these followers 
held the scarlet-hued halters of six white 
stallions, that plunged and stumbled on 
the flight of broad, shallow stairs. 

Chanting still — in those dim ghosts of 
voices — the group reached a platform of red 
stone some twenty feet above water-level, 
where' they halted facing the opposite prom- 
ontory with its colossal statue of the ocean 
deity. 

The leader of the priests — if priests they 
were — now held the green thing aloft with 
one hand while with the other he gestured 
toward the nightmare of flame-shot smoke 
rolling from landward down upon the har- 
bor. 

The ghostly chanting had ceased and his 
single, voice sounded thin and faint as the 
singing of air through a wind-harp. By his 
gestures, .he made some invocation or plea 
to the statuesque sea-god across the harbor. 
The men in the ships had ceased their fran- 
tic exertions and wherever they chanced to 
be, in the rigging, at the oars or lined up 
along gaudily gilded bulwarks, they stood 
at gaze watching the priests as if fascinated. 


The speaker’s thin-voiced oration came 
to an end. Those behind him dre-w upon 
the blood-red ^Iters, bringing the fierce 
white stallions to the- red stone platform’s 
edge. Six knives flashed simultaneously. 
The great horses fought, screaming and 
plunging. Four of the priests accomplished 
the sacrifice without harm to themselves; 
the other two were carried over the brink 
by the maddened, blood-streaming beasts 
they were slaughtering. No effort was made 
toward rescue. The main body of the priests 
had resumed their monotonous, _ piping 
chant. 

Landward the black cloud from the 
mountain had over-spread all the land, and 
above it not one peak, but three, were 
spouting flame to the skies. No sign of the 
red cities was now visible. Just those three 
flares, like torches of the awful and angered 
gbds, and below them a rolling black wall 
that swept onward swiftly. 

Then he who had held aloft the glitter- 
ing green casket grew angered — or mad- 
dened. His voice shrilled out like the shriek 
of an angry sea-bird. Puny little creature 
that he was, with word and gesture he 
cursed alike, the terrific cataclysm that was 
destroying the land and the great sea-god, 
whom prayer nor sacrifice had moved to 
avert it. 

Raising the green casket yet higher, with 
all his force he flung it from him, so that it 
fell into the sea, midway between the two 
promontories. 

A thin wail of terror rose from his com- 
panions; the seamen in the Ships and the 
galleys wrung their hands. 

^HE black -cloud had now reached the 
scarlet terraces that surrounded the 
harbor. Towering hundreds of feet into the 
air, shot with forked lightnings and mov- 
ing with a rolling motion, in another in- 
stant it must overwhelm the harbor and 
sweep outward across the sea. 

Yet, though directly in its path, the men 
. in the Nagaina’s launch crouched motion- 
less, either numbed by terror or held 
quiescent by that same nightmarish paral- 
ysis which had visited Vanaman in those 
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bad nights he had previously passed on 
guard. 

And as on each of those occasions the pa- 
ralysis had been broken by old Robinson’s 
scream for help, so this time also the evil 
charm lifted at a sound. It was not, how- 
ever the voice of man nor beast, nor the 
deafening roar that in more normal cases 
accompanies volcanic activity. 

Begun on a mournful, sobbing, gulping 
note, it crescended upward to a wail more 
weird than was ever produced by anything 
except that particularly weird and modem 
invention, the steam siren. 

Every man aboard the launch started as 
if galvanized to a new lease of life. They 
had been hearing that sound at intervals 
ever since leaving the steamer, but muffled 
by fog and distance. Now it was close at 
hand. If their sense of direction were not 
utterly at fault, it came from the very 
midst of the towering black cloud that 
threatened. 

Another instant and out of the cloud’s 
midst at sea-level, sweeping with no ap- 
parent hindrance straight through the scar- 
let terraces and antique shipping, the Na- 
gaina plowed incongruously into view. 

She was greeted by a feeble cheer from 
the launch. As a great, clumsy reality 
might rend asunder and dissipate a mirage, 
so the steamer’s coming had banished the 
vision of doom. In one brief flash of time 
the false transparency of the fog was gone. 
The circle of clear vision narrowed again to 
a bare fifty-yard radius. There was no red 
temple with despairing priests. There was 
no vast statue of an implacable ocean god. 
There was neither harbor nor lightning- 
shot cloud rolling down upon them. 

Only the clumsy old steamer with propel- 
lers threshing the sea to foam as she came 
to a reluctant halt, the launch — and the rot- 
ting black trireme with its dolphin figure- 
head. That last had not vanished. That 
was no mirage. That was real, or at least 
material in some sense, or it must have 
gone with the rest of the vision. 

In the launch Vanaman sprang to his 
feet. 

“Put me aboard that vessel!” he cried 


fiercely. “No matter what damnable magic 
is about, there is the ship we’ve been hunt- 
ing! Run the launch alongside, and put 
me aboard!” 

Human courage, save when spurred by 
the all-powerful motive which actuated 
Vanaman, has a limit, and it is very likely 
that even if Captain Porter had dared com- 
ply with his passenger’s demand, the men 
under him would have mutinied, rather 
than run any closer to Red Dolphin. The 
question of their courage, however, was 
not then put to test. 

Even as the demand left Vanaman’s lips 
a strange change overswept the ancient 
trireme; a shocking change, if there be 
shock in witnessing a revivification of a 
rotting corpse; in seeing a dead ship come 
to life. Apparently deserted as the trireme 
had been, its decks were suddenly aswarm 
with moving figures. The triple banks of 
oars that had trailed lax to the tide, lifted, 
came into alinement, and swept forward, 
feathering the waves in perfect unison. 
They took the water with a tearing, rushing 
sound, and like a spurred horse the black 
galley leaped forward. 

A cry, inarticulate and heart-broken, 
burst from Vanaman’s lips. It was echoed 
by a woman’s voice from somewhere be- 
yond the galley’s near bulwark. 

Two struggling figures came into view. 
One was tall, bearded, and clad in a flow- 
ing, gra}'ish-green cloak; it bore, in fact, a 
startling resemblance to the figure of the 
priest in the vision. The other — 

Again Vanaman shouted, and would have 
flung himself into the sea in a mad attempt 
to swim after the retreating galley had not 
Porter’s strong arms closed about him and 
pulled him backward. 

Struggling savagely, he yet realized a 
certain peculiarity in that struggle going on 
beyond the galley’s bulwark. The girl — for 
the second form was beyond doubt Leilah — 
was not fighting as he had at first imagined 
to fling herself overboard from the night- 
mare vessel that had abducted her. On the 
contrary, she seemed to be straining every 
nerve and muscle of her frail young body 
to fight back from the bulwark 
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With sharp abruptness the struggle 
ended. The gray-cloaked man had lifted 
the girl bodily. For a moment, as the man 
in the vision had elevated the fantom of 
the green casket, he held her high in his 
arms. Then he flung her outward, and with 
such superhuman strength that her body 
struck the water well beyond the foaming 
andy perilous path of the oars. 

In one great effort Vanaman had 
wrenched from Porter’s grasp. Calm reason- 
ing would have informed him that the 
quickest, safest way to rescue Leilah was 
by remaining aboard the launch, which 
could reach the spot where the girl had 
gone under far more quickly than any man 
could swim there. At that moment, how- 
ever, the doctor was not in a mood for calm 
reasoning. The primitive, personal form of 
rescue was the only one that appealed to 
him, and not even pausing to remove coat 
or shoes, he plunged headlong overboard. 

Reckless and condemnable though his act 
might have been under other circumstances, 
■in this case it proved justified. Beyond 
doubt, the launch should have sped in- 
stantly to the rescue of the girl so ruthless- 
ly jettisoned by Red Dolphin. As a matter 
of fact, it did nothing of the sort. Swim- 
ming with long, powerful strokes, the man 
in the water had reached his objectiye- 
_ point, dived and come to the surface tri- 
umphantly bringing the girl’s slim, limp 
form up with him, and still the launch had 
not moved a foot from its original position; 

‘XFANAMAN was a strong man and a 
’ good swimmer, but hampered and 
dragged under by his clothing he now found 
it hard indeed to keep the girl’s head and 
his own* above water. Leilah herself made 
no struggle. Dead or living she was wholly 
insensible, a fact for which her rescuer was 
instinctively grateful, -though without 
thought. 

All that happened had taken place in a 
very brief space of time, too crowded with 
emotion and incident for coherent thought 
to be possible. As their two heads rose on 
the heaving shoulder of a swell, the black 
galley, though moving with increasing 


speed, was not yet engulfed by the sur- 
rounding mists. The steamer had barely 
lost way, and indeed was still sliding for- 
ward at a rate which promised to run Vana- 
man and his burden under in a few more 
seconds. And aboard the launch, in the 
brief glance he had for it, there appeared 
toj^be some sort of battle.,going forward, ac- 
companied by a burst of angry -shouting. 

The next wave went over Vanaman’s 
head. Fighting desperately, he reached the 
surface a second time. He could not re- 
main there long, but enough for one deep 
breath and a confused glimpse of some 
tremendous happening — a happening so 
great and terrible that afterward he might 
have believed it a figment of drowning de- 
lirium, save that the memory was con- 
firmed by others who were not drowning 
and retained at least some mea-sure of com- 
prehension. 

The universal breathless tension in the 
atmosphere had been by no means dis- 
sipated when the miragelike vision of the 
red harbor faded. Captain Porter had pre- 
viously referred to an area of barometric 
low pressure through which his vessel had 
been running since leaving the coast, and 
had also complained of the unnatural and 
wholly un forecastable state of the weather. 

JiVhat now took place was actually as 
alien to the latitude as ,to the commonly 
known laws of meteorology. In the ordin- 
ary course of events, and with the given 
condition,, of warm, motionless, fog-satu- 
rated air, it could- not have qccurred. Let 
this be clearly granted, and the alleged fact 
that it did nevertheless occur may be ac- 
cepted or denied as one has faith in the 
claims of those who witnessed the phenom- 
enon. If it be accepted, the incident per- 
haps carried more weight as evidence of 
some supernormal power involved than any 
other of those very queer happenings which 
surrounded the advent and passing of the 
emerald casket. 

When Vanaman, with his unconscious 
"burden, fought his way to the surface that 
second time, he found himself caught in a 
rushing swirl of water which in the first 
brief second he believed to be caused by the 
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Nagaina’s advancing prow. The steamer 
did indeed loom close upon him, but the 
powerful impulse imparted to the water 
was sucking him not toward but away 
from her. The launch seemed also to be 
affected. Like a cork flung into a whirl- 
pool’s edge it gyrated, turned once com- 
pletely around, then darted off with the 
tugging pull of the current. 

Red Dolphin was still faintly visible as 
a receding shadow. The rush of current set 
dead in that direction. It was as if some- 
where about or beyond the black galley a 
center of suction had been formed which 
affected not only the water, but the air, for 
in the brief while that Vanaman had been 
completely submerged a sudden wind had 
arisen. With appalling swiftness the wind 
became a gale, and the gale a tornado. On 
the loud, invisible wings of it the fog swept 
by, riven to trailing shreds and mingled 
with flying foam. The low, all-pervading 
moan that had begun some minutes earlier 
and persisted continuously now swelled to 
a deafening roar. 

The upper clouds, visible at last, rolled 
low and unbroken save near the eastern 
horizon, where a single strip of clear blue- 
white lay like a rent slashed asunder in a 
night-black roof, and silhouetted against 
that one slash of light the ancient trireme 
was tearing along at a pace that seemed 
to make her strangely, frightfully at one 
with the dark, wild scene. As the spume 
and fragmentary mist wraiths scudded with 
the gale, so Red Dolphin fled across the 
wind-flattened billows, the path of her 
many oars a welter of spouting foam. 

Specter? Ghost-ship? In good earnest 
the “devil’s own private yacht” that Porter 
had half-jestingly termed her? 

Whatever she was another moment saw 
her blotted from human vision. 

Between Red Dolphin and the steamer 
a towering blackness roared upward toward 
the clouds. The clouds themselves had al- 
ready dipped to meet it. Whirling, cyclonic, 
the dark upper vapors descended in a vast 
cone shape. The tip joined the raging cone 
of black water beneath; the powers of the 
air had mated in thunder with the ocean, 


and as one monstrous being stalked across 
the groaning abyss. Deep had called to 
deep, and the waterspout was bom. 

Caught in the racing current that drew 
toward it, two tiny human atoms were 
borne forward, suffocated, drowning. 

Yet through the chaos which filled his 
ears, through the roar of elemental forces 
mingled with a ringing as of shrill bells a- 
clamor within his brain, the man thought 
that a human voice shrieked articulate 
words. Piercing as a seabird’s cry, it seemed 
to drift down-wind from somewhere behind 
and above him. In one swift-passing flash 
of comprehension he knew that what he 
now beheld was the full physical, material 
form of that being whose fantom shape had 
haunted the green box; and also the human 
voice gave a name to it — the name of a very 
ancient god. 

Then something struck him a heavy blow 
on the head, and oblivion with its blank, 
perfect peace closed over him. 

CHAPTER XV 

CLAIMED 

I T IS rarely indeed that the mind of any 
man is e.xposed to the full shock of a 
great event or catastrophe. Fear is neces- 
sarily limited by the powers of perception 
and imagination. In the face of an event 
too monstrous, imagination grows numb, 
perception halts, and the mind is shut in, as 
it were, by a protecting cyst of sheer in- 
comprehension. 

The crew of the Nagaina’s launch had 
been afraid of the rotting black ship and 
the inexplicable vision that followed their 
discovery of it. When the girl was flung 
from its deck and Captain Porter issued an 
order — as he promptly did — that the launch 
go to her rescue, the men realized only that 
whatever or whoever had fallen into the 
water had been jettisoned by a craft for 
which they entertained the liveliest super- 
stitious horror. 

They wanted nothing to do with Red 
Dolphin’s castaway, and when their com- 
mander would have himself started the 
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launch in that direction, they turned on him 
to a man. Porter’s type of courage being' 
other than theirs, he insisted, using his fists 
for argument, and so started a fight much 
hampered by the cramped space it took 
place in and which ended within forty s^- 
onds of its beginning. 

It ended because at that point the affair 
of the green casket approached its really 
terrible climax, and the cause for fear be- 
came so actual and great that the capacity 
for that emotion was numbed — paralyzed, 
as by a heavy blow. 

When the launch spun about and shot off 
with the vortex current. Porter flung him- 
self on the motor controls unhindered. He 
was again captain, and the men obeyed 
what orders he chose to yell at them without 
a thought of rebellion. 

Besides Captain Porter and Vanaman 
two other persons had retained their sense 
of responsibility and powers of independent 
action. One of these stood on the steamer’s 
bridge, where more by instinct than accur- 
ate knowledge of the danger, ere the water- 
spout had half-formed Mr. Crosby had rung 
for full speed astern, and set the steamer 
ponderously back. — 

The other was James Blair, Perhaps 
through familiarity with terror, the latter 
retained presence of mind enough to un- 
fasten and throw; a life-preserver toward the 
drowning pair in -the water. He was stand- 
ing by the rail well forward, and the gale 
helped carry not only his voice, but the 
cork-jacket. So it was that Vanaman heard 
him shout and almost simultaneously was 
stunned by a missile meant to save his life, 
not destroy' it. 

Fortunately, as he wer* helplessly under, 
still gripping Leilah with one arm, he flung 
the other upward, and when the launch 
reached them not only the cork-jacket, but 
a limp hand tangled in its lacing-cords was 
still at the rushing flood’s surface. 

Danger from the waterspout was already 
over. Though it had formed so perilously 
near, in its full shape the cyclonic monster 
had swept off on Red Dolphin’s track, leav- 
ing the steamer, launch, and swimmer to the 
ordinary perils of wind and wave. 


Some hours passed, however, storm and 
waterspout were but memories, and the 
Nagaina well on her homeward course be- 
fore Vanaman learned how it came about 
that he or any of those who set out to cap- 
ture Red Dolphin had survived the attempt. 

On first recovering consciousness his sole 
concern had been for his maid of the moon- 
light hair. Finding himself alive and snug- 
ly abed in one of the steamer’s staterooms, 
he had refused to accept the steward’s as- 
surance that Miss Robinson also was safe 
aboard and had, in fact, regained conscious- 
ness long before he did. The only terms on 
which he could believe her alive after the 
terrific ordeal of that morning were those 
of actually seeing her and hearing her 
speak. 

Against all protest he rose, dressed, and 
staggeringly, with the steward’s shoulder 
to lean on, made exit from his stateroom. 

' Half-way across the saloon cabin he met 
the object of his solicitude, who had also 
risen, dressed, and come out, as he discov- 
ered afterward, bound on an errand remark- 
ably similar to his own. The steward was 
a discreet and sympathetic man. Deciding 
that Dr. Vanaman’s need of his aid and sup- 
port was ended, he retired, closing the door 
behind him. 

Leilah made no effort to withdraw her 
frail little hands from the strong ones that 
gripped them both. She was rather pale, 
the slate-gray eyes were very large and 
dark, but otherwise she appeared her usual 
quiet, well-controlled self. Till she tried to 
speak. ^ 

“They told me — what you did,” came a 
tremulous whisper. “It was — like you!” 

And then Vanaman realized that for all 
her self-contained appearance, the girl was 
swaying, as she stood, with weakness and 
too-hardly repressed emotion. 

Quite naturally his arms went about her 
and half-carried her to the cushioned tran- 
som near by. He sat down by her, and — 
also quite naturally — her moonlight- 
crowned head somehow found its way to 
his shoulder, and Leilah, the brave and self- 
possessed, gave way to a fit of childlike cry- 
ing that probably saved her reason. 
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She had been at too-close quarters with 
fear. Loyal faithfulness had involved her 
in an adventure too appalling. After a time 
she sobbed out parts of the story in frag- 
mentary sentences, but neither then nor 
later did Vanaman learn all its details, nor 
did he wish to. A story like that is better 
forgotten as an evil dream than testified to 
in detail. 

l^ROM the relation, however, broken as 
it was, he gathered that after leaving 
the wharf at Tremont, Leilah had been 
frightened — so frightened that though she 
tried to answer Vanaman who was calling 
her name through the fog, she had been able 
to make no sound above a whisper. This 
fright, however, seemed to have been pure- 
ly instinctive. She had no true mental ap- 
preciation of its cause till the boat came 
alongside Red Dolphin. 

“They carried us aboard that terrible 
old ship,” she sobbed. “Uncle seemed to — 
^understand better than I what was happen- 
ing. 

“He said to me once: ‘He’s got us a way 
I didn’t expect, Leilah, but hold steady.’ 
And I tried to. Oh, I tried!” 

“You would,” commented the doctor 
softly. “But don’t tire yourself telling me 
any more now, child — ” 

“I must! You must know everything, 
and help me decide what to do. I am not 
hurt — only frightened a little — but Uncle 
Jesse is still on that dreadful ship!’’ 

Vanaman started, and an unpleasant chill 
crept down his spinal column. His own 
object in eagerly pursuing Red Dolphin had 
been achieved. Leilah safe, he had some- 
how taken it fot granted that the uncanny 
vessel and the green casket and the t3n‘an- 
nical old hawk who had for pnce dared too 
much were all done with, so far as he and 
the girl were concerned. 

Her words acted as an awakening shock. 
She loved that cruel, selfish old man, or at 
least had a loyal affection for him. If her 
Uncle Jesse was still living, or if there was 
any chance that he might be, Leilah would 
never rest till his rescue had been accom- 
plished. 


Clearly, then, the pursuit of Red Dolphin 
was not ended. The thought was far from 
pleasant, but Vanaman strove nobly to 
drag himself up to the Robinson ideal of 
never under any circumstances quitting. 

“Tell me everything,” he said grimly, 
“and if there’s any way to do it I’ll get him 
back for you, child.” 

The story rambled on, sketchy and hard 
to follow, but convincing the doctor more 
firmly each moment that if he was to keep 
his word and attempt renewing Red Dol- 
phin’s acquaintance the adventure would 
involve more heroism than he had ever 
needed for any other act in his life. 

She told of being escorted to an unlighted 
cabin in the dark of a ship that after the 
tender’s return carried not a light in all its 
length. The cabin, as she and her uncle 
ascertained by feeling about, was bare of 
furnishings, and its walls, door, and floor 
had a strange, damp, soft feeling. 

“All wet and spongy,” Leilah empha- 
sized. “I hated even to stand on it. And 
it smelled of old seaweed.” 

For an unmeasured period they were left 
shut in this black hole. The ship rocked 
slightly from time to time. There was a 
steady, muffled roar as of rushing waters 
cloven at incredible speed. Then this noise 
lessened, ceased, and the rocking changed 
to a long, easy heave, as if the vessel had 
reached open sea and was either moving 
very slowly or lying at rest there. 

Presently the cabin door opened and 
closed again. They knew that some one 
had entered, though the place being pitch 
black it was impossible for them to guess 
what sort of being was visiting them. 

When the sildht suspense grew intoler- 
able, old Robinson flung a question into the 
dark. 

It was answered by a voice which Leilah 
at first believed to be that of the tall man 
who had called himself captain. Later she 
was not so sure. Some of the time, she as- 
serted, it seemed to be a human voice speak- 
ing in clear, resonant English; then again 
it would trail off into sounds that were — 
not human. 

“Murmurings,” she said, “and long. 
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liquid, rhythmic noises, like waves sweeping 
in over flat beaches. They would begin very 
low, and grow louder, and fall away again, 
and then merge back into the voice speak- 
ing. All the while one knew that what 
spoke in words and what caused the flow- 
ing wave noises was — was one — person. 

“It was very terrible, there in the dark. 
I can’t remember everything the — person 
told us. At first there was a good deal I 
couldn’t understand. The Vords were all 
clear, and spoken in English, but the mean- 
ing seemed to pass through one’s mind and 
leave hardly a memory. I think it was 
something about a world where there was 
no land, but only the green ocean rolling 
.from pole to pole. And how the land was 
born of the sea, and life came to it from the 
sea — I recall one sentence. ‘Because I am 
older than life — because all the life that is 
was created within me — I in my own being 
am also alive.’ 

“Uncle and I stood over against the far 
wall, listening. Once I tried to take his 
hand. He had them both clasped tight 
around the bag that held the green box. He 
whispered: ‘Hold steady, girl. Stick by nie, 
and hold steady! ’ ” 

^HE voice continued, growing more 
comprehensible and telling of lands 
that rose, were molded by fire and water, 
and taken again by the sea; “Till one' great 
land being risen from the abyss, men were 
born thereon and knew me as their father 
and worshiped me with obedience and sacri- 
fice.” 

The land was divjded by the sea into ten 
great islands, each a kingdom, and the ten 
kings thereof called themselves sons of the 
sea and “were as gods above their fel- 
lows.” 

So passed many long ages: Other lands 
arose and other races were born, but “they, 
my earliest children, still ruled' all. They 
had much wisdom of me ; they builded them 
palaces of scarlet stone and of the red metal 
called orichalcum that was in no other place 
but the ten kingdoms.” Wisdom went out 
from them, enriching the world. They had 
the art of letters, of the building of ships 


. and of war. Greatest of all they possessed 
knowledge whereby every other race in the 
world was subject to and enslaved by them. 
Not alone the races of men, but the- races 
of elemental spiritual beings who existed in 
chaos before life took its fleshly form. The 
powers of the air were their servants, and 
those vast demon forces that dwell in^ 
earth’s fiery heart. 

“And all this they had from me, because 
they were my children, and I loved them.” 

The highest secrets were inscribed upon 
tablets of the scarlet orichalcum and kept 
in a sacred receptacle, “which also they 
had from me, as a pledge of my love. Fire 
might not harm it, nor might it in any way 
be destroyed. Thus the secret knowledge 
was kept by the ten kings, descendants of 
my first sons, who only had access to it. 
Till drinking too deep of power and ease 
and wealth, they grew drunken and pre- 
sumptuous, Content no more to name 
themselves sons of a god, they forgot their 
'-mortality of flesh and believed themselves 
gods indeed. 

“They disclaimed their debt of love. 
They turned against me and would have 
enslaved me also by the secret words of 
power I had taught them. Then I knew that 
I had done wrong, for men are. small and 
foolish, not worthy of so great power nor 
fitted to wield it. In my anger I rocked 
the earth. It opened beneath their cities. 
The eternal fires were disturbed and burst 
forth from the mountains. 

“The greatest of the kings in that day 
was named Azaes. In his keeping were the 
written words of power which he and his 
brethren Would have used to subject me. 

“Perceiving the evil that presumption 
had brought on the kingdoms, he offered 
atonement and worship. But I was angry. 
The repentance and the sacrifice were vain. 
He cursed me then, and flung back my gift 
of high secrets. It was well. Men are small 
and of mortal flesh. They are not fitted to 
wield -the power of the gods. 

“The ten kingdoms ceased to be. My 
white horses ran where the heights of their 
mountains had lifted. I was weary of men, 
and slept. Till stirring in a dream it came 
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to me that the sacred thing flung away by 
Azaes was again in the hands of a mortal. 
Give it me now, that I may rest and once 
more forget your race and its ingratitudes.” 

Here the voice subsided again into mur- 
murous wave noises, and from that to 
silence. For a long time there was no sound 
. in the cabin save the breathing of the two 
human beings prisoned there and the beat- 
ing of their hearts. The voice at last spoke 
again. 

“You have shielded yourself against me 
with a strong shield — the devotion of two 
souls greater and purer than yours. But 
only one of them stands beside you now, 
and that one may not avail. Nor shall the 
noble be sacrificed with the ignoble. Pres- 
ently you shall stand alone against me, and 
thereafter — your lone will against mine!” 

The doors opened and closed, and the two 
humans were once more alone. 

“And Uncle Jesse wouldn’t say anything, 
except to tell me again that I must help 
him by holding steady, and that he was 
nearly sure even yet that he couldn’t take 
the box nor do any violence to us unless we 
weakened. But he was wrong,” sobbed 
Leilah. “.After a while the tall man — the 
captain — came and opened the door. It was 
daylight outside. I could see him. I knew 
that he was not the one who had come and 
talked to us in the dark, but he looked .so 
strange — like a— like a dead man.” 

“No more!” pleaded Vanaman. 

“I must finish. He didn’t touch my 
uncle. But he took hold of me and dragged 
me away. Uncle Jesse just stood there, 
swearing, and holding the thing he wouldn’t 
give up. 

“I was carried up a flight of steps to a 
kind of high deck. Everywhere the wood 
of the ship looked as it had felt in the cabin. 
It was slimy, black — soft-looking. When 
I struggled free for a minute, my feet sank 
into the deck as if it was rotten with age. 

I looked down into the .ship. There was a 
kind of narrow platform along the center. 
On each side of it were three rows of seats, 
one above the other. The shafts of the oars 
thrust in over them, and there was one man 
at each oar. I call them men — they seemed 


to be alive — but their faces — I never saw a 
drowned body, but I’ve heard that after 
one has been in the water a few days its 
face — ” 

“Forget that part!” insisted Vanaman 
almost fiercely. “You mustn’t dwell on such 
memories. Try to think of them as a bad 
dream, and forget.” 

“I’ll try,” she conceded submissively. 
“At the time I wasn’t so much afraid of 
the ship or crew, as I was of being taken 
away from Uncle Jesse. I knew he needed 
me, and in the struggle I had grown too ex- 
cited to be much afraid. Then I saw the 
steamer lying a little way off, and screamed, 
thinking help might be sent to us. I fought 
hard to get back to uncle, but the captain 
picked me up and — and threw me over- 
board, I suppose. After he lifted me from 
the deck I don’t remember any more till I 
woke up in the stateroom that had been 
made ready for poor Uncle Jesse aboard 
here. And now, what are we going to do?” 

“Save your uncle, if he can be saved. 
I’ve ceased trying to explain the affair on 
any grounds. But if we caught Red Dolphin 
once we can probably do it again, and if 
you were brave enough to fight against be- 
ing dropped off that ship, I guess I’ve got 
the courage to go aboard it. I’ll find Porter 
now and lay the case before him.” 

“You are — good!” 

^HEY had both risen and stood facing 
one another. For some reason, the 
Robinson millions seemed very small, far 
away, and unimportant just then. Looking 
into that lovely, upturned face, Vanaman 
came perilously near forgetting the millions 
and explaining to their probable heir just 
e.xactly why he would risk his life, or his 
soul, or any other trifle in his possession to 
rescue a man he despised from a fate he had 
brought on himself. 

By a great effort, he overcame the im- 
pulse and turned away with only a word or 
so, advising her to lie down and rest while 
he interviewed the captain. 

Porter seemed rather surprised to see him 
on his feet again so soon, but was also glad 
of the chance to talk over recent events 
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wWi a man who at least knew more of their 
causes than he did. 

The two repaired to the chart-room’s con- 
venient privacy, and there the doctor frank- 
ly and fully laid bare all those facts con- 
cerning the green box with which Porter 
was not already familiar. 

“The only thing to be done,” he said in 
conclusion, “is to try and trace Red Dol- 
phin as we did before — by wireless.” 

Porter’s weather-beaten face had re- 
mained gravely inscrutable throughout the 
narrative. Now a flash of some emotion 
flickered across it. “Wait here a minute.” 

He paused outside and was back shortly, 
carrying something that he flung down on 
the table. Then he wiped his hands, as if 
from some distasteful contact. 

“By that,” he skid slowly, “I judge it 
won’t be worth while to attempt any further 
tracing of Red Dolphin.” 

The^ thing he had flung down was a frag- 
ment of wood, or what had once been wood. 
There were some rotted indications of carv- 
ing on it. Sponge-soft, slimy, and water- 
soaked, it might have been riven from some 
ancient wreck, lain lost for ages in the black 
ooze at sea-bottom. 

“Don’t ask me how wood in the condi-' 
tion of that stuff could float,” Porter con- 
tinued. “All I know is, it’s a bit off Red 
Dolphin’s stem, and there were a lot of 
other scraps like it drifting around when 
the storm blew over. I picked this one up 
just to make sure what it was, and kept it 
to show you. Now INe shown it to you, it’s 
going overboard. Believe me, doctor, i’ve 
had enough of Red Dolphin, whole or in 
pieces. As for my charterer and his precious 
green box, I say this: 

“If that story you’ve told me is true — 
and I believe it — then I admire Mr. Robin- 
son’s nerve, but I can’t admire his judge- 
ment. He set himself against a power just 
one step lower than that of the Almighty. 
What? Oh, yes, I can believe that the big 

fellow out there” — 'he waved his hand in a 

\ 

sweeping, significant gesture — “has a life 
and will of his own. If you’d spent most 
of your life in his company, like Blair and 
me, you wouldn’t be so slow to believe it 


yourself, doctor. Come out on deck. I’d 
sooner keep a drowned body aboard than 
this bit of his ship.” 

Gingerly he again raised the rotted frag- 
ment and the doctor followed him in silence 
to the taffrail. Flung far out,sthe fragment 
was instantly lost in the boiling wake. 

, “I like — Robinson’s — nerve!” repeated 
Porter solemnly. 

Astern the foaming wake stretched east- 
ward across a field of lucent green, where 
a clear sun struck the following host of 
wave-crests to dazzling whiteness. 

“At least,” the doctor said abruptly, “we 
are no pagan worshipers to sacrifice. white 
horses to Poseidon. If the secrets ,of lost 
Atlantis were enshrined in that casket — ” 

“It was God’s will that they be returned 
to the abyss,” finished Porter. 

The doctor made no reply. ’His mind had 
strayed from the weary mystery that had 
kept him in torment for a week to wonder 
exactly how this final news of her avuncular 
relative would affect Leilah — and himself. 
The old hawk was dead now, and his niece 
presumably a very wealthy woman in her 
own right. 

Fortune-hunter! Wasn’t it after all a 
kind of quitter’s cowardice to place dread 
of the world’s empty opinion above the 
most sacred and beautiful happiness a 
rnah may win to? 

Suddenly, savagely he smote the rail 
with his fist. 

“ ‘What I want I get, and what I get I 
keep!’ ” 

“Eh?” cried Porter, startled. 

The doctor turned on him, his brown 
eyes very bright and resolute. 

“That was old Robinson’s motto,” he 
explained. “It carried him too far and to 
his grave. But, believe me. Captain Porter, 
applied in the right way, it’s a motto worth 
having! I’ll take it as my legacy from a 
man who surely owed me one. I’m going 
below. See you later.” 

A straight, fine-looking, good and resolute 
man, he swung off toward the main com- 
panionway. Like the dread being who had 
recovered the green casket, he meant to 
claim bis own. 



Venus Or Earth? 


By WILL McMORROW 


Editor’s Note — At the request of many Famous Fantastic Mysteries readers we o£Fer 
here a sequel to ’’The Sun-Makers” — a tale of a strange visitation of creatures from the 
planet Venus to the Earth. We hear about the planet Mars more than we do about 
Venus, though the latter is as habitable and much closer to Earth. It is the least under- 
stood of our heavenly neighbors. What would be the result of an invasion such as the 

author describes in this story? 


CHAPTER I 

AFTER THE VENUSIAN INVASION 

T OHN HARDIMAN!” 

I I turned, recognizing the voice 
^ that had called my name, and 
waited for the old man to hobble along the 
flower-bordered path toward me. 

I would have recognized old Rossey, 
head astronomer of the International Acad- 
emy, even without hearing his voice. He 
was one of the few men in our part of the 
land who still stuck to the antique and 
ugly style of clothing that so-called civil- 
ized men wore prior- to the Day of Chaos 
— I mean, of course, that memorable day 
when the invaders from the planet Venus 
first arrived on our earth. 

That was twelve years ago, and I had 
been only seven years old at the time — too 
young to remember clearly the sartorial 
atrocities that had been fashionable — but 
Astronomer Rossey’s attire was a sufficient 
reminder of what we of the younger genera- 
tion had escaped. 

He sweltered in the spring sunlight in a 
kind of a black affair, similar to our own 
cloaks, except for two shapeless tubes to 
contain his arms, and his legs were incased 
in heavy gray rolls of wool known formerly 
as “trousers,” I believe. Altogether an ab- 
surd and laugh-provoking dress for a sen- 
sible man. 

But Astronomer Rossey was not a man 
to be laughed at in spite of his old-fash- 


ioned ideas on clothing. He had one of the 
keenest minds in our community and had 
been one of the few men who had known 
what was coming and had prepared for the 
great world cataclysm twelve years ago. 

Besides, if I found his manner of dress- 
ing and some of his ways of thinking old- 
fashioned and ridiculous I might have 
found the same fault with my own mother 
and father who, in a new and bewildering 
world, clung to the traditions of their for- 
mer civilization. And I was too fond of all 
three to find fault with anything they did 
or thought. They had been brought up in 
an atmosphere as different from our own 
open air, healthful life as night is from 
day. 

Rossey puffed up to me and mopped his 
perspiring forehead with a square of linen. 

“You take strides, John,” he said, and 
hurried to keep up with me. “Where are 
you off to now?” 

“The Playing Field,” I answered, leasing 
my pace a little. 

I was taller than the average of our 
young men and had to look down at him — 
instead of up to him, as I should in view 
of his age and superior learning. 

“H-mgh!” he snorted. “The Playing 
Field! I didn’t see you at the lecture on 
the nebula in Sagittarius that I gave in the 
Great Hall today. I don’t insist that you 
should become a scholar. Ours is the 
ancient Grecian idea nowadays of a sound 
mind in a sound body, but aside from the 
law requiring your attendance on astro- 
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“Venus is great! We shall prevail over the Earth-men!” the amazon cried 

Without warning the Silver Globe rushed downward and crashed to pieces on the 

marble floor, burying her in the debris 
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nomical lectures there is the question of 
self-protection. We are only a handful on 
Earth, one might say, compared with the 
swarming millions of old days, and we must 
make the best of our opportunities.” 

I laughed and, throwing back the scarlet 
cloak I wore, flexed the rippling muscles 
of my forearm. 

“Sound body, astronomer, I admit. But 
as for the mind I’m at a loss when it comes 
to learn — ” 

“Oh, you’re big and handsome enough, 
I’ll admit,” he said grudgingly. 

“I didn’t mean it that way,” I answered, 
feeling red and foolish. “What I meant is 
that there is absolutely no use trying to 
drive anything into my thick skull. I’m not 
made for an intellectual. I can throw any 
man in our community, outrun and outbox 
the best, but when it comes to the nebula 
in Sagittarius, you’ve got me shoulders 
down on the mat. I believe I’ll join the 
Protectors and use brawn where I lack 
brain.” 

“The Protectors,” he repeated distaste- 
fully. “Hardly a fitting vocation for a man 
of ability, John. What we used to call 
soldiers or policemen in the old days.” 

“The old days, astronomer, are over. 
Sometimes I rather regret them. They used 
to have wars then, and a young man could 
use his hands. But even now there is 
always a chance for a fight with the wild 
men to the south. I can do something use- 
ful in the Protectors at least.” 

R OSSEY scratched his chin thoughtfully. 

“You might have a war yet, young 
man, if you crave e.xcitement. Seems to me 
the world hasn’t changed much, after all, in 
spite of the Days of Chaos. Youth craves 
adventure — well, you might get it.” 

I pricked up my ears at that. 

“You mean the Venusians? Are we go- 
ing to attack them at last?” 

He smiled. 

“We’re not going to attack them on their 
own planet yet, so don’t expect too much. 
Even at the inferior conjunction they’re too 
far off by twenty-six million miles. Eventu- 
ally it will come to that when we have per- 


fected whirling machines similar to theirs 
to travel from Earth to Venus. Just now 
we’re planning to rid Earth of the few 
Venusians left over from the invasion twelve 
years ago — ” 

“The ones to the south?” I interrupted 
eagerly. “All the more reason why I should 
join the Protectors now. They’ll be fight- 
ing—” 

He raised a thin hand as we stopped at 
the edge of the Playing Ground, where the 
scantily clad men of my age were shouting 
at their games. 

“It won’t be right away, John, so don’t 
rush off to war. The Council is still debat- 
ing the matter — ” 

“Debating!” I exclaimed hotly. “Talk- 
ing and planning while those damnable 
creatures down there are spreading out, 
enslaving human beings, brutalizing men of 
our own flesh and blood. We should strike 
now before they get stronger, reach us up 
here! ” 

He shook his head soberly. 

“How many of us are there in this com- 
munity, John?” 

“Ten thousand,” I replied readily. “We 
can put three thousand men under arms!” 

“And in the international community to 
the west?” he continued with quiet mean- 
ing. 

“As many more, astronomer. Able-bodied 
young men, trained athletes. We could 
sweep this handful of Venusians off 
Earth — ” 

“We only partially succeeded in doing 
that when we men of Earth had twenty or 
thirty millions of men available,” he ob- 
jected. “True, the remnants of the Venusian 
invaders are not apparently as powerful as 
they once were, but then we haven’t the 
weapons our former civilization had. We 
are growing stronger day by day. Yester- 
day I watched a test of a new compressed- 
air gun that may supersede our present 
swords and makeshift weapons. Then there 
are the new forms of electric energy.” 

He went on to talk about the weapons 
and warfare of former days, about the 
thundering battleships that plowed the 
oceans, the airplanes that covered the skies. 
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the high-explosive shells that could kill at 
a greater distance than the light rods of the 
Venusians. I enjoyed , listening, for, as I 
said, I was too young to remember except 
hazily those strange days, and I had an 
adventurous leaning to deeds of war. 

He spoke of other things with which I 
was more familiar — the coming of the 
Venusians in their whirling machines, and 
described the chaotic days when Earth was 
threatened with annihilation at the hands 
of the superbeings from Venus; how the 
skill of the invaders rendered known forms 
of electrical energy useless, exploded ar- 
senals and destroyed armies, depriving man- 
kind of weapons, obliterated the stores of 
oilifceneath Earth’s crust upon which trans- 
portation depended, forcing the survivors 
to adopt the weapons and manners of 
ancient days. 

He told me- for the hundredth time of 
the great changes in Ear.th’s surface, how 
most of Europe and Asia and Africa had 
disappeared, wiping out nations and tribes, 
how one whirling machine had been de- 
stroyed and how the other had been wrecked 
in the South American jungles, now a new 
ocean, and how, cut off from their return to 
their own planet, the remaining Venusians 
had come north gradually and were menac- 
ing our own frontiers. 

He described the human communities of 
the world — the two civilized communities, 
our own and the international — and the out- 
lawed Wild Men that existed here and there 
in growing forests and decayed cities. But 
when it came to definite information about 
our Venusian enemies he was less clear. And 
that was a point that interested me \ more 
than all the rest. 

^ I 

i^Y^^UR father was a captive in a whirl- 
ing machine,” he reminded me. “His 
descriptions should be exact enough — 
though he was not a scientific man by any 
manner of means.” 

“They were tall, well-formed and quite 
beautiful men and women — or at least, in 
the likeness of human beings — but utterly 
heartless and^evidently soulless,” I replied. 
“My father has only a vague description to 


giye. Our school pamphlets describe them 
as having a peculiarly white', clammy skin 
and 'greenish eyes. Do you suppose they 
have souls like humans?” 

Rossey raised his narrow shoulders and 
eyebrows. 

“I’d give a lot to know — so would the 
whole Council. These creatures are intelli- 
gent — terrifically superior to us in some 
ways — and supremely remorseless. Look 
what they do to the humans that fall into 
their hands. Those they don’t kilPoutright 
they change over to brutes, robbing them 
of human intelligence, making slaves of 
them.” \ 

“Mesmerism?” I asked. .“There was a 
man from the international community — a 
former Hindoo, I think — gave a lecture 
last week in the — ” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” Rossey broke in. 
“Mesmerism, indeed! People will insist on 
ignoring the evidence of their senses. From 
what I can find out — and communication 
is almost impossible to the Venusian coun- 
try — they use a poison injecting it into the 
victim to paralyze portions of his brain, a 
system that has been employed by various 
insects since the very beginning of things. 
Some varieties of spiders use a poison to 
render their prey helpless while still alive 
ini order to insure their remaining fresh 
until devoured. That is an established 
scientific fact. - '' 

“There is- no reason to suppose that the 
Venusians, far more intellectual, should be 
ignorant of the uses of similar poisons or 
drugs to deprive their victims of will-power. 
Once inoculated they are driven by the 
Venusians like cattle. We know that 
much.” ^ 

That reminded me of something I .want- 
ed to ask. 

“What_ became of that refugee the Pro- 
tectors brought in? He must have had 
something to say.” 

“Didn’t get much from him. He was 
pretty far gone, poor fellow. He tried to 
tell the Council thkigs we wanted to know. 
Died shortly after he reached us. As far as 
I could gather — he spoke only Spanish, and 
De Solo, of the international community. 
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examined him — these Venusians are strand- 
ed since the whirling machine broke up, and 
their light-rods are losing some of their 
deadly effect, which is promising. But they 
have plenty of unfortunate humans to act 
as beasts of burden for them and fight for 
them. However it happened, that particu- 
lar whirling machine brought females and a 
few Venusian males of the intellectual 
species — something like the repulsive, pot- 
bellied creature your father remembers. 

“As in the case of the whirling machine 
that was wrecked here, the females rule the 
roost.” 

He turned to go. 

“By the way,” I hesitated, fidgeting 
with the sole of my sandal in the clay 
path, “they were talking of sending a man 
down there to spy out things. I’m rather 
young, of course, I know, but — ” 

Rossey smiled quizzically, scratched his 
bearded chin again, and nodded in acknowl- 
edgement of the respectful salute of a 
brawny mail-clad Protector who passed 
by with clanking sword. 

“Eh? You go?” Rossey shook his head. 
“That is work for older heads, my boy. 
No. It’s too late now, anyway. Lavarre, 
the Frenchman, left two days ago to look 
the land over. Even so, it’s doubtful if 
we shall ever see him again. And he’s a 
man of broad experience and hard to 
catch.” 

He turned once more toward the low, 
white-tiled row of houses that formed the 
bachelor’s quarters, looked up at me over 
his shoulder and frowned, in worried dis- 
approval. 

“Don’t let your adventurous instincts 
carry you away, John,” he warned me. “If 
you’re curious about the Venusians ask 
your father what happened to some men 
he saw after the Venusians caught them 
twelve years ago. Stay at home and don’t 
be a fool.” 

With which parting advice he left me. 

But I was a fool. Or, at least, I was 
nineteen, with the blood of youth answer- 
ing the adventurous call of spring in the 
air, and felt in the swelling muscles and 
thews of a body that had never known a 


day’s idleness from the Playing Ground, a 
sufficient defense against any powers of 
darkness that might await me in the land 
of the Venusians. 

I made up my mind to go there, and kept 
my own counsel. 

CHAPTER II 

I VENTURE FORTH 

T THINK I made it sufficiently clear that 
I was not a particularly bright pupil 
in school. Our little community, isolated 
since the Day of Chaos from a barbaric 
world of desert and ruins, held some very 
superior minds, due to its having been close 
to several seats of learning along the East- 
ern coast of what had been the United 
States. 

Moreover, in the international commu- 
nity to the west, were refugees from de- 
vastated Europe, scientists, workers, men 
of the better class left over after the more 
disorderly elements had been driven out to 
join the Wild Men. There was Weintraub, 
the German chemist, Pierre Trabre, once a 
famous French astronomer, and Sir Garrett 
Ballantree, who had been the head of some- 
thing or other called a Royal Society in the 
olden days. 

But not all the lectures and instructions 
of these master minds, nor probably the 
truncheons- and swords of the Protectors 
could have dinned anything into my reluc- 
tant mind. When it came to mastering the 
blooded horses that we carefully trained, or 
manipulating the new glides, or catching 
the admiration of giggling girls with a feat 
of strength or skill, I more than held my 
own. 

But when it was a question of differential 
calculus, experimental physics, or master- 
ing a key-map, or describing the transit of 
Venus — and you may imagine Venus was 
our most important study — I was the veri- 
est dolt, and the despair of teachers and 
parents alike. 

My father, who held the post of Sub- 
Master of Sanitation in our community, 
used to laugh and shake his head. 
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“In the old world, John, you’d have 
made a darn fine living in the movies or 
as a strong man in the circus. I guess it’ll 
be the Protectors for you. There^ a good 
opening there in the Exploration Branch 
for a wide-awake, energetic young fellow.” 

But no one was admitted to the Protec- 

y 

tors under full growth — which meant twen- 
ty-one — and a man had to marry,,a wife and 
father two children at least before he was 
allowed to join the risky Exploration 
Branch, or otherwise all the adventurous 
young men would wander off beyond the 
frontiers and probably never come back, 
and the population would decrease. 

I neither wanted to wait two years, nor 
did I want a wife. But I did want to see 
what lay beyond the frontier to the south. 

'Even if I had been the keenest of 
scholars the information available about 
the regions I wanted to penetrate was 
meager. South of us, a day’s journey by 
horse, lay the extensive ruins of what had 
been New York City, a vast, crumbling 
desert of wrecked buildings, subways and 
tottering walls, a place inhabited by the 
Wild Men, some of whom were occasionally 
captured by our Protectors to work our 
fields for us. 

Beyond that point were miles of swamp- 
land, created by the Venusian destruction 
of twelve years ago, and beyond that again, 
somewhere in what had been the Carolinas, 
the surviving Venusians held sway — our 
fearful enemies, by all reports as inhuman, 
merciless -and cold-blooded a set of crea- 
tures as had ,ever appeared on this Earth of 
ours. 

What their manner of life was, what they 
really looked like, what cruelties they prac- 
ticed on their unfortunate ^human chattels, 
was a matter of awed conjecture and unsub- 
stantial rumor among us. We heard all 
kinds of tales and fancies, warnings and 
whispers. 

I have- often noticed that the more you 
try to deter a certain type of adventurous 
man from^ a dangerous business the more 
anxious he is to try his hand at it. 

Which may account for my stealing out 
quietly in the dawn one- morning a week 


following my conversation with Rossey, 
and after kissing my mother lightly on the 
cheek so as not to awaken her, making my 
way stealthily toward our stables. 

I wrapped my cloak closely about me, 
tucked my dagger into my belt of rattle- 
snake skin, and peered around the corner 
of the house. Precaution was necessary 
since, aside from the law against- leaving 
the community, my father was a member of 
the Council and could enforce his punish- 
ments. 

There was no brawny Protector in sight 
at that moment, and I reached the stables. 

I passed my own Tavorite, Gray Robin, 
and picked a heavy, sure-footed bay animal 
of no great value. My plans did not in- 
clude taking a horse into the land of the 
Venusians, and I disliked losing Gray 
Robin among the wild herds, when I would 
be forced to abandon him. Eclipse, the 
bay, followed me meekly outside, and T 
mounted, striking out immediately into the 
deserted-path that bordered the Great Hall. 

It led southward past the towering obser- 
vatory on the left of the road, and the long, 
low, landscaped General Factory on the 
right, past the House of Worship, where 
many creeds worshiped the same God un- 
der different names. I was about to dis- 
mount apd" enter for a few moment’s prayer 
for the success of my rash undertaking, 
but a light glowing within me warned me 
that there might be curious eyes to spy me 
and inquisitive questions asked.. 

I passed, under the shelter of the trees, 
at a slow trot out into the open country, 
with its newly furrowed fields and neat 
little houses floating in the haze of a spring 
dawn. 

Once I encountered a drover, urging his 
plodding cattle toward the General Factory, 
but he was too busy to spend more than 
a passing glance on me, and once a dog 
rushed out into the road barking, and 
immediately squatted down to search for a 
flea, as dogs have done, no doubt, from the 
beginning of things. 

I STOPPED five miles farther on to water 
Eclipse, not having ventured to lead the 
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beast to the trough at home before leaving. 
The girl who brought me the pail paused 
to chat, as women will, while Eclipse 
plunged his nose greedily into the lush 
grass. 

“Haven’t I seen you in the community 
games?” she inquired, appraising my 
breadth of shoulder. “Or are there two 
such nice sets of curls among us?” 

She was a tiny thing, for all she might 
have been my own age, with provoking 
black eyes and curving lips that seemed 
to curve more at my discomfiture. I 
frowned and answered gruffly, not liking 
the allusion to my reddish shock of hair, 
that wouldn’t stay put. I held myself to 
be different to the young bloods who 
tossed their cloaks and who ogled the girls 
at the Playing Ground. 

“You’re out early,” she insisted, teas- 
ingly. “You haven’t joined the Exploration 
Branch, have you?” 

“No,” I laughed and swung into the sad- 
dle. “The're are restrictions.” 

It was her turn to redden. She knew 
what those restrictions were. But it is 
always women’s way to have the last word 
and I heard her call out a taunting remark 
as I rode off. 

I pressed Eclipse to the limit for the 
next ten miles. I was leaving too broad a 
trail for my liking and even if there were 
no longer telegraphs and telephones, there 
was an excellent system of semaphores con- 
necting the community with the frontier 
posts. 

Approaching the southern frontier, I rode 
cautiously, detouring through brush and 
piles of overgrown debris where houses had 
stood before Chaos. The country grew 
wilder, our own neat farmlands fewer as 
I went on and presently I came to the 
frontier itself. 

It stretched across a hilltop, curved down 
into a ravine on either side and disappeared 
toward the horizon — a long wall, formed of 
stone and steel and brick, the wreckage 
of towns and villages of old days, gathered 
up and piled in a twenty-five foot barrier, 
topped with barbed-wire, and guarded 
every few hundred feet with a watchtower. 


In front of me was an opening, a gate- 
way directly under one of the watchtowers 
and the ponderous, nail-studded door was 
open, showing the open country beyond and 
a party of Protectors just vanishing over a 
hill. 

I dismounted and led Eclipse to the 
opening. 

“Halt! What’s your business?” 

Two Protectors appeared directly in 
front of me. I pointed toward the band in 
the distance. 

“I have a message from the Council,” 
I answered readily, chancing on hitting 
the mark. “A message to your chief out 
there.” 

The nearest Protector scowled doubt- 
fully at me. But, apparently I looked 
neither like a Wild Man nor a Venusian, 
and he was satisfied that no sensible man 
would want to leave security for foolhardy 
danger, for after a second he nodded and 
let me pass. 

“Don’t get lost out there,” he warned. 
“The old city is just beyond and full of 
twists and turns — let alone Wild men. If 
you should miss the chief turn right back. 
This gate closes at sundown promptly, re- 
member, and opens for no man or devil 
under the sun! ” 

I promised to be careful and rode away. 
Once over the hill and out of sight of the 
men on the wall, I turned aside from the 
path the band of Protectors in front had 
taken, and struck off resolutely to the west. 

Behind me lay home, friends, safety. 
Before me was a strange land, miles of 
heaped up masonry, smoke-scorched ruins, 
smashed and twisted steel columns, a 
labyrinth of under ground tunnels infested 
with God knows what type of animal and 
human — the remains of what had once been 
the greatest city in the world, now given 
over to death and decay. No civilized man 
had lived there for twelve years. 

Beyond that waste were leagues of 
swampland to detour around and further 
still was — 

Well, that was what I was going to find 
out. 
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CHAPTER III 

I MEET SOME UNPLEASANT FOLK 

TpCLIPSE picked his way daintily along 
^ what had once been, no doubt, a busy 
avenue. On either side of us were shells of 
burned-out houses. Great cracks appeared 
in the asphalt pavement — the result of the 
earthquakes of Chaos I suppose — and in 
the fissures, -as well as on the mounds where 
houses had stood, weeds were growing. 

Passing a row of what had evidently been 
the shops of merchants, farther on my^ay, 
I glimpsed, through a wide, shattered pane 
of glass, the skeleton of a man lying back 
in a chair, and'later I came across another 
skeleton seated behind the wheel of one of 
those pld-fashioned vehicles called “autos” 
and Eclipse shied violently as a rat ran 
across in front of us. 

It was necesary to go 'around quite often 
since what had been streets were poorly de- 
fined and blocked up. Once I thought I 
glimpsed a pair of gleaming eyes glaring at 
me from underneath an overhead roadway 
— a rusted and twisted business of columns 
and rails — but I could not be sure. 

Beside a huge, red painted machine, 
blocking one avenue with its broken lad- 
ders, I saw an overturned post that had 
held some sort of directions and .climbed 
down from Eclipse to read the lettering 
on it. 

It read “Subway — Uptown,” but whether 
it had pointed north or south I could not 
tell and it was of no use to me. Another 
sign read “Broadway” and I gathered that 
Subway and Broadway were the two con- 
verging streets. I knew my way west and 
south of course, by the sun, but I had 
been in hopes of finding a way across the 
swampland — formerly Hudson’s River, in 
the days when rich men owned rivers and 
forests — that lay in my path to the west. 

I stood, scanning the gold and glass- 
bulbed signs that hung askew from the 
wreckage of the house of the merchants, 
but they were Greek to me, mainly names 
of people or strange and outlandish words 
such as “Bankruptcy Clearance Sale,” “Hot 


Dogs,” which last amused me though it 
gave me an unpleasant reminder of the 
savage customs of our ancestors. 

Another larger sign “Subway,” led me 
to investigate further and I left Eclipse to 
peer into a cavernous tunnel from which 
smoke emerged. 

It was inexcusably careless of me, but 
the place seemed so deserted that I ven- 
tured a few steps downward. I was prop- 
erly punished, however, for a rope dropped 
around my body and tightened with a jerk, 
pinning my arms to my sides and throwing 
me head over heels to the bottom of the 
tunnel. 

, There was no time to get to my feet and 
fight. A dozen hands grabbed me from 
the darkness and in another second I was 
tied hand and foot. 

A bearded, dirty face hovered over me, 
while an iron club was poised over my head, 
and withdrawn. 

I needed no more than a glance at the 
scowling face and the ragged crew that 
clustered behind it to know that I had 
fallen an easy victim to the Wild Men, and 
I cursed my carelessness heartily. 

“Bring him along,” one of the group 
suggested, “and let Hairy have a look at 
him. He’s one of the 'Community gang.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the one with the 
iron bar. “Remember what they done to 
^one of our gang last week. Hairy will think 
up something good for this yegg to pay ’em 
back.” 

T^HEY dragged me along the dark tunnel, 
across some iron rails and up to the 
Hairy individual they spoke of. He was 
squatted by a smoky fire, which a slatternly 
woman tended, and Hairy was properly 
named I would say. 

• Only his red-rimmed eyes showed through 
the tangled growth that covered cheeks, 
chin and chest. Around his shoulders was 
draped a piece of costly fabric, filched 
probably from some ruined warehouse. 

He was amusing himself, childishly I 
thought, hammering on a battered tin with 
a knuckle-bone held in his greasy fist, and 
bellowing out some monotonous jargon. 
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He stopped when I was pushed before 
him. 

“One of the Community,” the man with 
the iron spear reported. “Caught him spyin’ 
on us outside.” 

“Spyin’, hey?” Hairy roared. “We’ll 
give him his bellyful of that!” 

A nondescript crowd of women, men and 
ferret-eyed children gathered around us. 
They were fit inhabitants of this under- 
ground Hades. 

“I wasn’t spying on you,” I said. “I 
was passing through to the south and 
some of these fellows roped me — ” 

“Remember what the Community Pro- 
tectors did to Big Joe last week,” the man 
with the bar reminded Hairy. 

“I remember,” he snarled. “So you was 
going south, hey? What for?” 

“To find out about the Venusians that 
live there — ” 

“Who are them, Red?” demanded Hairy 
of the iron-club man. “What bunch is that? 
Maybe they’s women there for you weak 
guys what can’t get — ” 

Red interrupted in an awe-struck whis- 
per, glancing over his shoulder. 

“Maybe by that he means the Devils, 
Hairy! ” 

“The Devils!” Fright leaped into the 
red-rimmed eyes, and the leader cursed and 
struck at Red to cover up his sudden fear. 
“I’ll cut yer dirty heart out. Red, if you 
go talkin’ that way again ! ” 

The group of ragged scarecrows edged 
closer to the fire casting lowering, fearful 
looks at the shadows behind them. I sensed 
the terror that the very mention of the 
Venusians had for these lawless folk. 

“Take him out and send him back to 
his crowd,” Hairy commanded, recovering 
from his set-back. “Send him back right 
like they did Big Joe. Only instead of cut- 
tin’ off one hand, make it both an’ his 
damned tongue, too, fer talkin’ so much! 
Take him away! ” 

But a diversion saved me for awhile, in 
the form of poor Eclipse being dragged 
down the tunnel steps with shouts and 
shrieks of delight from the women. My 
means of transportation had been slaugh- 


tered to make a Roman holiday. The wom- 
en hurried away for pots and the fires were 
replenished. It wasn’t often that fresh meat 
came their way. 

The orgy that followed would have made 
a wonderful picture for some of the old- 
time painters, but the description would be 
rather nauseating. The Wild Men feasted, 
fought over the carcass of the unfortunate 
animal, laughed, boasted and having feast- 
ed, slept. 

It was characteristic of these people, 
where disorder is king, that none was 
appointed to guard me or stay awake. They 
snored, huddled around the embers of the 
fire, and from my corner, where I lay tied 
up like a bundle of firewood, I watched 
them for a good part of the night, as they 
muttered and tossed with heaven knows 
what nightmares concerning the Devils 
they feared. 

Lying there in surfeited stupor they 
would have been an easy prey to any of 
their enemies. Earthly or Venusian. The 
very lawless freedom of the Wild Men 
made them slaves to both. 

I wish I could recount a heroic escape 
that would redound to the credit of my 
cleverness, agility and strength. It would 
make so much more stirring, adventurous, 
reading. 

But, as a matter of truth, it was the sim- 
plest and least heroic thing in the world. I 
wriggled across the ground, with the aid of 
my finger tips and heels, and, at the small 
cost of a few blisters, burned the rope from 
about my wrists at the embers of Hairy’s 
fire. 

I was free in a few minutes and not a 
person had stirred. I could have killed 
them as they slept if I had wanted to. I 
crept up the steps to the starlit night and 
looked around. 

It was almost in my mind to give over 
this mad adventure and turn northward 
again. But the thought of the laughter of 
the community and my own stubborn will 
dissuaded me. 

I turned westward, guiding myself by 
the light of the North Star, and did not 
pause in my stride all that night. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SLAVE-FOLK 

STOPPED. 

Again that distant cry sounded on, 
the evening air — a wailing, discordant 
sound that seemed to come to me from 
miles away through the quiet aisles of for- 
est trees, overgrown with the dismal, trop- 
ical Spanish moss. 

I stepped into a shadowing clump of 
pines and waited, shivering a little. My 
cloak of warm wool, garnished with its 
•diamond clasp, had been taken from me 
by the Wild Men, the clasp having attract- 
ed their childish fancies as poor Eclipse 
had satisfied their ravenous appetites. My 
aluminum sandals, worn with a week’s 
journey in the swamp, were tied. on with 
bits of string and grass, my vyhite linen 
tunic was no longer white and in tatters, 
showing more nakedness than was con- 
sidered fashionable in our community, I 
was unshaven for a month — altogether a 
sorry enough figure. 

Furthermore, I was unarmed, in an 
enemy country, the land of the Venusian 
invaders. This bothered me more than 
anything else; which goes to show how 
little a mere man knows of the disposi- 
tions of a Divine Providence that controls 
all things- earthly — aye, and Venusian, too 
— for it was my ragged appearance and 
lack of weapons that saved my life. 

I waited for a repetition of that wailing 
cry, but none came. Guardedly I slipped 
from the shadow of the trees and made my 
way across a wide meadow, avoiding the 
rustling palmettos and keeping to whatever 
cover was available. 

A hill loomed before me in the growing 
dusk. Frorn beyond came a low hum of 
guttural voices and thin wisps of wood- 
smoke. I crouched down and, wriggling 
between distorted tree trunks and sharp- 
bladed palmetto, reached the summit. 

Cautiously I parted the tufts of grass 
and looked down. 

Beneath me was a valley between two 
clifflike hills — a broad space of perhaps ten 


acres whose natural barriers had been forti- 
fied by earthen ramparts at either end of 
the valley, making~a kind of spacious in- 
closure or corral. 

It was dotted here and there with low 
huts, haphazardly constructed of old boards 
and branches and roofed with dried grass. 
Smoky fires burned along the open space 
in the center, and crouched around these 
flickering blazes were as wretched a collec- 
tion of human beings as I had ever encoun- 
tered. 

Not even the Wild Men had repelled me 
as much as these unfortunates, for if the 
Wild Men were a savage, lawless lot, who 
had welcomed the fall of their older civili- 
zation to revert to prehistoric types of cave 
dweller and brigand, at least they were 
human beings^till, and intelligence showed 
in their bearded faces. But the half- 
clothed, half-starved beings that stumbled 
in and out of the huts below me, and 
cooked their miserable suppers over the 
fires, bore only the outward semblance of 
humanity in the shape of their bodies and 
the use of their hands. 

Those who' were not occupied sat with 
drooping heads, gazing dully into the 
flames, enjoying the light and heat with 
animal passivity and, grunting occasionally 
in their unintelligible jargon. 

They were of many races originally, 
swarthy, thick-set men and women, for the 
most part, with strong indications of either 
Oriental or Indian blood, and in a few cases 
with hair as red as my own. Rossey has 
since informed me that they were captives 
of former nations far to the south and the 
east, where the Venusians had first landed, 
and that the drug used by the Venusians to 
rob men of reason and volition could not 
be used against men of my own race and 
tribe with successful results, being immedi- 
ately fatal, due to some difference in brain 
structure. 

I am glad of that. I had rather have 
been killed than transformed as those poor 
people were into beasts of burden. 

I watched the one nearest me as he 
squatted on his heels before his fire and 
scratched himself iri lazy enjoyment of the 
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warmth. A wide metal band encircling his 
moving arm gleamed in the light. Then I 
noticed that, every individual there was 
similarly marked, much as we brand our 
cattle before taking them to the General 
Factory. 

As I looked the man in front of me rose 
to his feet and, swaying slightly, started the 
bellowing cry that I had heard in the woods. 

It was taken up in chorus by the others, a 
gradually swelling chant, a succession of 
wordless sounds that echoed from the sides 
of the low cliffs in endless monotony. Then 
I saw the reason for it. 

C OMING through the open space before 
the huts was a band of men, taller and 
more powerful-looking than the others and 
wearing the silvery metal band of servitude 
on their brawny arms. 

They were armed with vicious-looking 
whips that they did not hesitate to use to 
clear a path, and in their wide, white sashes 
were thrust little shining gray rods — the 
“light-rods,” whose deadliness I did not 
then appreciate. But their faces wore the 
expressionless look of the drugged. 

In the center of this armed band walked 
a dwarflike creature and as they passed be- 
low me I had my first view of what I had 
come so far to see — a Venusian. 

I must admit I was disappointed in his 
looks. I had envisaged the tall, beautiful 
beings my father had so often told me about 
as seeing during his captivity in the whirl- 
ing machine — soulless, but transcending all 
conceptions of the human form divine pos- 
sible to our art or sculpture on Earth. 

I saw a caricature of a man — a spindly 
body, an overlarge head, eyes of greenish 
hue, dank', black hair, and skin as pallid 
and unhealthy in appearance as a leper’s. 
He minced along on his high-soled sandals 
of the material we now call “venusium,” 
wearing a belt and breech-clout of the same 
dead-black metal, and carrying the inevita- 
ble “light rod” clutched in his skinny 
fingers. 

We know now, of course, that I was 
viewing one of the Lana — the professor 
type of Venusian that supplied the brain- 


power, leaving to the females, the Lana- 
Lal, as they are called, the business of gov- 
ernment and ruling, which, as you will dis- 
cover, they did thoroughly. 

The Lana passed out of sight at the end 
of the corral, having inspected his charges, 
and the people of the inclosure settled down 
and stopped their dismal song, for which 
I was rather glad. 

I must have been the greatest fool in the 
world to think that I could have stolen up 
on these people and observed without sharp 
eyes observing me too. Perhaps I was 
more careless in exposing myself because 
I felt I could master any of the guards 
easily, despite their size. As for the Lana, 
I could have tossed him into the air with 
one hand and caught him with the other, or 
so I thought. 

But what reason had vanished from the 
craniums of the captives and guards had 
been replaced with animal cunning and 
sharpness of vision. 

I realized this suddenly when I heard a 
grunt behind me and turned to face the 
scowl of a white-sashed guard who had stol- 
en up quietly to my hiding place. 

He must have thought I was one of the 
slaves strayed out of bounds, and in the 
dusk he could not see my lack of an armlet, 
for he raised the whip with practiced readi- 
ness, and I felt the stinging Icish bum my 
bare shoulder. He raised the whip for a 
second blow. 

I leaped up, raging, felt my feet give as 
the edge of the high bank crumbled, and 
tumbled in a welter of sand and flying 
gravel, down the thirty-two foot drop. 

I landed squarely on top of the in- 
dividual I had been watching — the one who 
had started the chant — and tumbled him 
with the shock of the collision head first 
into the smoldering coals. 

CHAPTER V 

LILLA-ZO 

^^HE fellow scrambled up, roaring with 
pain, and passing me by as I lay breath- 
less under his feet, made a rush for a guard 
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who was in the act of closing the gate of the 
inclosure after the departing Lana. 

The guard turned in time to send his 
lash cracking in the face of the slave, who 
stopped in his tracks to 'dodge for an open- 
ing. Meanwhile the others, attracted by the 
uproar, were wedging closer in a snarling, 
stamping circle, waiting, I don’t doubt, for 
an opportunity to tear to pieces the hated 
one who wielded the whip. 

In that they were disappointed. The 
big head of the Lana showed up as he 
slipped beneath the guard’s- raised arm. 

The Lana’s green eyes took in the situ- 
ation at a glance. He squeaked out some-^ 
thing in his high-pitched birdlike voice and 
pointed the light-rod' at the snarling .man 
who was preparing to spring. . ' 

There came a sharp pop, the sound a 
man makes in slapping his hands together, 
and it. seemed to come from the breast of 
the victim rather than from the end of the 
Venusian’s light-rod. 1 

The slave crumpled as quickly as if he 
had been struck with our community- 
butcher’s ax, and lay in a still heap on the 
ground. The Lana returned the light-rod 
to his metal belt, and disappeared, while 
the guards herded the rebellious ones back 
to their huts. 

I began to realize that the Lana was 
more dangerous than he looked, and took 
some heed for my own protection. 

In the gloom by the extinguished fire 
where I lay I was fairly safe for a while. 
But with the coming of daylight the sharp 
eyes of the Lana would discover me as an 
intruder if the stupid guards did not. 

If detected, the best I could hope for was 
a quick death from the light-rod, and the 
worst an inoculation with the poison that 
would turn mejnto one of the wretched be- 
ings around me. 

My only hope for possible escape lay in 
disguising myself as much as possible, so 
as not to stand out among the others. My 
height and coloring was not so noticeable 
and might be undetected by the Venusians, 
who were probably not over-familiar as yet 
with the different races of men. By pulling 
the hair over my eyes and adopting the 


lack-luster stare- and stumbling gait of the 
slaves I might pass muster as one of them. 

As for the matter of identification, I 
waited until long after everything had 
quieted down, then crept cautiously over to 
the body of the one who had been killed. 

It was distasteful to me to have to touch 
him, but I forced myself to tug the two- 
inch-wide band of venusium from his arm. 
It was an odd metal, durable and with the 
springlike qualities of tempered steel, 
though they used other varieties that were 
quite different in texture. 

I managed to spring the armlet apart and 
release it from the dead man’s arm. It 
clasped my own thicker one tightly when I 
clipped it in place above the elbow. 

Sleep .didn’t come to me that night, in 
spite of my fatigue. For one thing, the dirt 
and squalor of the place deterred me from 
trying an entry to one'of the huts, and even 
in those latitudes the nights are chilly. In 
the second place, I had plenty to occupy my 
thoughts. 

Whatever to-morrow might bring, it 
could mean at the best nothing but slavery, 
with danger every moment of discovery, 
herded like a beast among people who were 
little if anything above the level of the 
brute, and in the hands of creatures from 
another planet who considered mankind as 
an inferior grade of animal. 

It was a slavery that might last indefi- 
nitely, or until the expedition that Rossey 
spoke of came to the rescue. I wished 
heartily that I had paid more attention to 
the old astronomer’s advice and curbed 
my lust for adventure. 

With the dawn the slave folk began to 
stir abroad, a ragged, disheveled mob that 
paid no attention to me whatsoever. They 
revived the fires, snarled over their^food, ate 
and dozed in the sun. I imitated them to 
the best of my ability, even going so far as 
to snatch a few sour oranges for myself 
from the food the guards carried in under 
the supervision of the Lana. 

Toward midday the Venusian appeared 
again among,his guards, and with him came 
a companion as ungainly as himself. 

Herding us into the end of the corral, they 
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looked us over, chirping in their own liquid 
language. The strange Venusian singled out 
two brawny individuals from the crowd, 
and his green eyes lighted on me. 

There was a sharp trilling between the 
Venusians, the new one pronouncing the 
words “Lilla-Zo” several times, and I was 
haled out of the mob and ranged beside the 
other two. I swayed on my feet the way 
the others did, and looked dumbly at the 
ground. 

“Bara!” the Venusian squeaked in the 
ear of the first captive. “Bara!” 

The other mumbled the words thickly 
like one who had lost the gift of speech. 
The next slave was forced to repeat another 
word, and I in turn growled out a thick- 
tongued version of “Lana-Ra,” though 
whether it was the name of our masters we 
were being forced to learn, or names given 
us, I did not know. 

Later I learned it was my name, to which 
I was to answer whenever called, and meant 
“Like unto a red Venusian,” a name so 
given me because of my white skin and the 
shock of flaming hair atop, though I under- 
stand there are no red-haired Venusians, 
their hair being of a uniformly glossy black. 

G uards were called up, a thin band of 
venusium was fastened to their wrists, 
and we were led away through the inclosure- 
gate and out into the pine-scented forest. 

Near by, in an open space, a queer con- 
trivance rested — a square-curtained thing 
like one of those antique sedan chairs we 
see in pictures, but with a huge, black tube 
of venusium attached above it. The visit- 
ing Lana parted the transparent curtains 
and stepped inside, seating himself and in- 
serting the inevitable light-rod he carried 
into an opening in the overhead tube. 

The thing whirred into action and 
swoopyed above the tree tops slowly, very 
much in the way the old airplanes, in the 
days of gasoline, zoomed off the ground. 

He moved out of sight at an easy pace, 
and we were left to trudge behind the 
guards on foot. 

There ^as one thing I might attempt 
rather than be led so meekly to a doubtful 


fate. The guards were no more than hu- 
man watchdogs, fighting animals, but I had 
no chance with them unaided. The other 
Venusian had stopped behind at the gate, 

I stole a look at the man stumbling be- 
side me — a high-cheeked Mongol or In- 
dian type. Behind that brutish, sleepy look 
might hide some sort of intelligence. 

“If you can understand me,” I muttered 
quickly, “if you are still with speech and 
reason, there’s a chance now to break away. 
Do you hear?” 

He backed off from me, showing his 
teeth in a frightened snarl. I gave up hope 
in that direction. 

The road broadened out into a trail and 
then followed a concrete highway that had 
been laid before the cataclysm. It was still 
passable in places and had been mended 
recently. On either hand huts showed up 
among the trees, and the same specimens of 
slave folk tilled the fields under the watch- 
ful eyes of the guards. 

In the late afternoon we came to a city. 

I do not know what city it had been be- 
fore Chaos, twelve years ago, or even 
whether it had been built by the slave folk 
for the Venusians, but it looked like the old- 
fashioned pleasure cities of the rich such as 
at one time existed among the Babylonians, 
or such as those places Rossey describes 
called Riviera or Palm Shore-Beach, I 
think they called it. 

Only this city of Lilla-Zo was much 
more lavish and luxurious. There were so 
many slaves available to build it and main- 
tain it, and so few Venusians in it — after 
all the whirling machine that came from 
that planet had a limited capacity, barely a 
hundred of the scientific Lana and half as 
many of the ruling female Lana-Lal, and, 
for reasons which I shall make plain here- 
after, there were no young born to the 
Venusians during the following twelve 
years. But their human slave folk were 
legion. 

Lilla-Zo lay along the edge of the sea, 
its white houses, adorned with flower beds, 
rising from quiet lagoons, like the pictures 
of old-time temples. There were only a 
bare fifty of them — one for every Lana- 
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Lai — but each was a palace in itself and 
must have meant years of labor for thou- 
sands of slave folk, while we were gathering 
our energies together in our simple com- 
munities to the north. 

All the wealth of jewels and treasure of 
our former civilization had been gathered 
here in gorgeous profusion. The very street 
we walked on, on our way to the market 
square, was a colorful mosaic of marble, 
slabs, carried here from destroyed cities. On 
either side were acres of carefully tended 
flowers, and the sweeping steps of the 
palaces curved up from a very forest of 
sparkling fountains. 

But it was a city of silence.^ 

Slave folk stumbled past with their' 
burdens. ^ 

Occasionally a Lana, ill-poised on his 
skinny bowed legs in a doorway, gave 
us a passing glance fro"m his sharp, green 
eyes, and paid no further attention. 

•Hustled along like so much cattle, I and 
my two companions entered a vast open 
space, as clean and white and silent as the 
rest of the city, and I found myself atop a 
block of marble in the very center of the 
square. 

Shrill whistling sounded from hear at 
hand, and groups of Lana came toward us 
across the square, on their awkward, high- 
heeled sandals. 

I wondered what had happened to La- 
varre, our French comrade of the Explora- 
tion Branch, who had preceded me into 
Lilla-Zo. 


CHAPTER VI 

STAR OF THE EVENING 

/^UR guards fell back like so many 
trained sheepdogs as the Venusian 
reached the block. One- Lana extended a 
skinny, pallid hand and tugged at the rags 
that clad the .slave man beside me. The 
latter backed way, growling softly in his 
throat. The Lana squeaked sharply, and a 
couple of guards, realizing what was wanted, 
laid hold of us and ripped off the few strips 
Of cloth that still covered pur bodies. It 
y was exactly as if we were really some form 
of brute that was being offered for in- 
spection and sale. 

There- were murmurs from the Venusians 
as they viewed the color of my skin and 
the muscular development of arms and 
legs, and I heard again the words Lana-Ra 
in piping tones. 

I, was about to repeat the words to 
astonish them rnore, but I had the sense to 
refrain for fear they should suspect me of 
having more than the intelligence of the 
lower order of animals. 

The inspection did not take long. A shrill 
command from a Venusian, and the guards 
. jerked the venusium leash that -tied my 
companions, and led them away toward a 
group of slave folk that were tending the 
nearest flower garden. Evidently I was 
destined for different labor, for another 
Lana, taking my leash off entirely, piped a 
sharp note^’to me and turned toward the 
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magnificent entrance to a palace, some dis- 
tance away. 

I followed meekly, accommodating my 
long strides to his bandy-legged steps. So 
confident of his power and my obedience 
was the Lana that he hardly looked around 
to see that I was following. 

The way led across a graceful, rustic 
bridge, spanning a lagoon in which floated 
white-petaled water-lilies. We turned aside 
before mounting the broad staircase that 
led into the domed hall of the palace, and 
we entered by a carved doorway in the side 
instead. 

In a small room another Lana lay on a 
cushioned couch, beside a clean, stone 
trough holding scented water. On the walls 
were hung sandals of venusium and the 
belts with narrow aprons attached of the 
same black metal, similar to the scanty 
breech-clouts worn by the Lana. 

The Lana lying down stirred himself to 
action as we entered and urged me with a 
gently pressing hand to stand in the water. 
With the aid of a flesh-scraper such as the 
ancient Greeks used he went over my skin 
carefully, cleaning me with scientific pre- 
cision. 

Nothing could indicate more how the 
Venusians rated my intelligence and posi- 
tion in the animal kingdom than the care 
with which they groomed me. I was made 
clean, combed and dressed just as we make 
clean and comb a valuable horse, unable to 
do these things for himself. 

You can imagine there were times when 
I wanted to aid, for I have always done 
those things for myself, and there were 
times when I wanted to laugh in spite of 
the danger involved. 

The question of my bearded face caused 
no hesitation. Strange as our facial hair 
must have appeared to them in the begin- 
ning, they had solved it with their usual 
promptitude. The Lana rubbed a kind of 
aromatic salve on my face, scraped it off 
immediately, and the job was done. Nor 
did I need another such shave the whole 
time I was in the palace — a matter of sev- 
eral weeks. But my face felt severely sun- 
burned for awhile. 


Finally my red hair was bound in the 
thin strip of venusium they use for head- 
gear, the narrow apron affair attached to 
my waist, and I was presentable in their 
eyes as a household slave man. But I felt 
rather more undressed than dressed. 

I discovered later that all care was taken 
to make the household slave folk as inoffen- 
sive as possible to their Lana-LaL before she 
saw them. Indeed, so repugnant to that 
haughty ruling caste was any form of ugli- 
ness that even the Lana were seldom ad- 
mitted to the presence of a ruling being, 
and then only when something was re- 
quired of the Lana’s superior knowledge. 

Of course I had the haziest notions of 
what my fate was to be. In the eyes of 
these creatures from another planet I was 
an inferior species, rather more intellectual 
than a cow or a dog, but still markedly in- 
ferior and rendered harmless and tractable 
by an inoculation so that I could be used in 
field or household service, to fetch and , 
carry at command. I don’t suppose it oc-’ 
curred to the Venusians that they were be- 
ing tricked until it was too late. 

With all their superintelligence, their 
‘‘light-rods” and scientific attainments, they 
were sorely lacking in some ways. Rossey 
says it comes from dwelling on a planet 
where there is no competition in brains. 

Having taken all the necessary steps to 
insure their safety the metal band I wore 
on my arm satisfied them I was as helpless 
as I seemed. 

The Lana who had taken charge of me, 
and seemed to be a kind of steward in the 
place, made a low, peeping sound with his 
thin lips, and I understood I was to fol- 
low him. 

Through a long, low-ceilinged passage he 
clicked on his metal sandals, his big head 
rolling slightly on his shoulders as he 
walked. He was barely up to my waist, and 
I could have smashed him flat with one 
blow of my fist. 

But after that, what would come next? 

I was as alone and friendless in the midst of 
enemies and slave-folk as if I were in the 
depths of the forest. 
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^HE passage ended suddenly at a hang- 
ing curtain of shining stuff that looked 
like cobwebby silk. 

I found myself in the huge central hall 
beneath the dome. 

Jt was almost bare of ornamentation, the 
white walls, like the inside of a gigantic 
egg shell, curving in toward the top some 
fifty feet above my head; Through a nar- 
row aperture on the side -the light of day 
penetrated feebly with a greenish tint, as if 
the rays had passed through water, making 
a soft effect on the snowy walls. 

Far over my head, near the top, hung 
suspended a silvery globe at least ten feet 
in diameter and traced on its surface I 
could just make out the outlines of ou. 
seas and continents. 

But it was only a quick glance I could 
give these details. The most engrossing 
thing there was a sort of throne of piled 
black velvety stuffs against the farther wall, 
and a female form, dead white against the 
black background, reclining on the cush- 
ioned surface. 

. The gnomelike creature behind me prod- 
ded me forward, and I was face to face with 
the Lana-Lal. 

i saw now that the description- my father 
gave of these wondrous creatures of the 
planet Venus fell far short of the truth. 
This particular Lana-Lal he could not have 
seen, since he was in a different whirling 
machine, and, moreover, this Lana-Lal 
must have been very young at the time of 
the invasion. But she was as different from 
earthly women as the light of the moon 
differs from the feeble rays of a candle. 

She was dressed in the simple head ban- 
deau and sandals and narrow apron falling 
from the waist, that the Lana wore, and her 
smooth flesh was as white as theirs and her 
hair as glossy black, but there the resem- 
blance ended. 

Where they were short and ungainly, she 
was 'tall — near to my own six feet two 
inches, in fact — and sinuously graceful. 
Where the Lana’s eyes were greenish slits, 
and their mouths thin-lipped and cruel, her 
eyes were large and full, blue-green as the 
waters of the ocean, shining softly beneath 


languorous, drooping lids, her coral lips 
flowering, against the pallor of her face. 

She lay, rather than sat back against the 
dark fabric, arms resting outstretched, one 
dimpled knee bent beneath her and the 
other foot over the edge of the throne, a 
little sandal that had slippgd its fastenings 
swinging lazily by the thongs. 

Well, I’m getting wordy and poetic, as 
Rossey would say, and I must go on with 
my tale. If I have raved like a wandering 
minstrel in the above lines my only ex- 
cuse is that it was my first sight of Mura- 
Lal, Star-of-the-Evening, as she was called, 
and I defy any man to have met her as I 
did and not fall into mouthing actors’ words 
at the vision. 

But my life was at stake, and I hung my 
head so that they might not see the lights 
that glowed in my eyes, while the Lana 
prostrated himself before the throne and 
squeaked his message. 

She listened to him with averted face, 
answering him in a thrilling, sweet suc- 
cession of sounds and waved him away. He 
backed out, crawling like the worm he 
was on his round belly, and I crouched be- 
side another slave-man at the foot of the 
throne. ^ 

chapter VII 

IN THE HALL OF THE SILVER GLOBE 

^X'HERE followed days and weeks of rou-f 
tine, broken only by the sight of Mura- 
Lal, glowing above me like her own distant 
planet, and the painfully patient training I 
underwent at the hands of the steward 
Lana. 

My duties were light, and I shared them 
with Mura-Lal’s other body-slave, a mulat- 
to they called Dama, a surly brute whom 
the poison drug could not have made much 
more animal-like, but handsome enough in 
a slant-eyed, Mephistophelean way. 

He had, naturally, no speech beyond 
grunts and snarls, but seemed obedient and 
suitable to the commands of Mura-Lal. We 
had nothing to do with the running of the 
palace. We were fed from the kitchens 
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managed by the slave-folk, under the stew- 
ard, and our sole duty involved serving and 
amusing Mura-Lal, to whom we could not 
have appeared in any other light than 
trained and pampered spaniels. We car- 
ried her, when she went abroad, in a cur- 
tained sedan chair, answered her call readi- 
ly, fetched and carried for her whatever 
her whim dictated, and when she reclined 
on the throne we crouched at the foot obedi- 
ently. 

She never showed fear of us any more 
than if we were of a different species en- 
tirely, or any more than a woman of earth 
would feel for a favorite household pet. 
But, then, there was never any fear in her 
eyes at any time, only an innocent wonder- 
ment at a strange world and our own 
strange species. 

God knows there were cruel enough 
things done to the wretched slave-people, 
beatings and tortures and death dealt out 
so callously by the scientific Lana, that my 
blood boiled at the sight of my own species 
— human beings — being treated like beasts. 
But Mura-Lal’s soft eyes never gazed on 
such sights nor had she a hand in the 
cruelty. If she was heartless it was the 
heartlessness of the untrained child. 

We wandered with her in the inclosed 
flower gardens between the lagoons, swam 
out to bring in the water lilies to her, while 
she laughed in naive delight at our efforts 
or stamped her tiny foot impatiently for 
our return. 

The hot sun, beating down on us, was 
uncomfortable, especially as I was not out 
long enough to develop a protective tan, but 
it seemed to have no effect on her exposed 
body. Mostly we remained indoors, the 
Venusians not being accustomed to over- 
much sunlight. 

In the morning we watched as she wor- 
shipped in the great hall — and to my sur- 
prise, it was the image of our earth she 
adored, that being one of the Venusian 
moons — and at night slept outside the 
draped doorway while she reposed. 

/ Meanwhile, unlike my fellow slave-man, 
I had intelligence, ears to hear words and a 
brain to reason out things, and gradually I 


\ began to grasp the fundamentals of the 
' Venusian language. When I had mastered 
it fairly well it taught me many things, as I 
listened to the Lana. 

It taught me, for instance, that there 
were males of the Lana-Lal type in Venus, 
but that the whirling machine in which 
they came had been destroyed — that was 
the one in our country — leaving only fe- 
males old and very young and the scientific 
caste; that the Venusians, who live only 
to our own span of life, could not increase 
the population since no Lana-Lal would 
consider a gnomelike Lana for a mate; that 
since they were cut off from any possible 
return to their native planet, they were con- 
templating the total extinction of human 
beings on the earth, by wiping out our two 
civilized communities of which they had 
heard; that when this had been accom- 
plished they would be compelled to break 
their ancient rule and mate with the scien- 
tific-caste and repopulate Earth. 

I leariled something also of the history 
of the Venusians themselves, but it would 
take a longer time than I have available to 
go into that. Rossey’s well written book 
on the subject proves conclusively that 
Venus in ages long past was populated from 
Earth — I think he speaks of an ancient 
civilization here some millions of ye<^rs 
ago — which may account for their similar- 
ity in bodily structure to ourselves. 

Sometimes, when I thought Mura-Lal to 
be sleeping on the throne, I would look up 
to find her pensively gazing on me, and if 
my heart would beat faster for that veiled 
glance, it behooved me to lower my head in 
fear of the light of reason — and another 
light I think called love — showing in my 
eyes. 

I had seen a slave-man flogged by the 
guards for merely brushing against Mura- 
Lal’s curtained chair on the street. 

Also, I had seen, one afternoon, what 
looked like the bearded head of Lavarre, 
our French comrade, stuck on a pole by the 
city gate. The sight had given me a 
sinking in the stomach. 

I began to fear that I was becoming a 
craven slave, indeed, when something hap- 
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pened that changed the whole complexion end he must die with his kind from the 
of things. Earth.” \ 

It was the custom for other Lana-Lal to 

visit Mura-Lal in their curtained chairs TT CAN be imagined what a chill feeling 
and walk in the flower gardens with her, j gQj to hear these lovely and remorseless 
talking in their trillihg voices, exchanging statues so calmly discussing having me 

the news of the day and what not as is the killed. I have faced death since as serenely 
way of feminine creatures always whether as a fighting man should, and I don’t think 

on Venus or on Earth. I have more than my share of our natural 

I had been a captive a month, and un- weaknesses, 
derstood their language well enough when Still, to hear them contemplating put- 
several of the tall, beautiful creatures came ting me to death as one would destroy a 

on a visit. They spoke openly and freely — vicious horse or a worn-out dog, filled me 

which was natural since they considered with a cold rage. There and then I made 

me not at all. up my mind that between the men of Earth 

“The Lana-Ra,” one laughed and touched and the invaders from Venus it could be 

me lightly with her hand. “It has the look^ nothing but a war to the death. When the 


of a Venusian.. Wilt not give him to me, 
Mura-Lal to guard my door? Those arms 
can wield whip to keep my household -in- 
subjection, and ! have lost the dusky, earth- 
ling I had. My Lanas had to kill him for 
failing'>to come when I called yesterday.” 

“You may not have Lana-Ra,” Mura-Lal 
answered. “He doth suit me.” 

“Take care, Mura-Lal,” the other said 
mischievously, “he hath too much the look 
of a Venusian — ” 

The tall white form of another Amazon, 
intervened. I had kept my head down, not 
daring to seem to understand this talk, and 
pretending to be occupied with the making 
of a girdle of flowers for Mura-Lal’s smooth 
shoulders — an art taught me by the stew- 
ard Lana. 

“Mura-Lal knows too well the law of the 
Lana-Lal,” the newco;-''r said sternly, “and 
the terrible punishment that would be hers 
if she looked too fondly on this Earth crea- 
ture. Even in jest such talk is not proper 
for a maiden Lana-Lal.” 

“I think you all strive to belittle me,” 
Mura-Lal retorted haughtily. “Have no 
fear, I pray. This dumb creature is- to me 
as the couch I recline on, or the sandals I 
wear — an Earth animal in the likeness of 
a Venusian.” 

“Better have the Lana kill him then, 
Mura-Lal, and get thee another less dan- 
gerous to our peace of mind. Even to such 
a chattel one becomes attached and in the 


time came I would spare none. 

If, as Rossey says, they were men and 
women like ourselves originally, they were 
separated from us mentally and physically 
by aeons of time, and as far from, us in their 
way of thinking and acting as their own 
planet' was from Earth. 

As for Mura-Lal, I did not then know 
what my feelings were — and if the thought 
of her took up my waking hours and dis- 
turbed my rest at night, at least I tried 
my best to escape from those thoughts'that 
I felt were treason to my race. 

The visiting Lana-Lal left shortly after 
that, for there was talk of the long-threat- 
ened attack on our communities in the 
north, and the scientific gnomes who were 
undertaking the expedition required the ad- 
vice and commands of their female oracles 
before departing with the hordes of slave 
guards. The Lana could invent and were 
gluttons for work, but when it came to 
generalship they relied on the ruling caste. 

Mura-Lal was not consulted, due perhaps 
to her youth and inexperience, and spent 
the rest of the day in the great hall alone 
except for Dama, the mulatto slave-man 
and .myself. Dama, surlier than ever, 
crouched near the throne. 

c 

Toward evening 'she called me 'by name 
and sent me, as was customary, to the 
steward Lana for the fruits and scented 
water that constituted her evening repast. 
Her meaning she made clear by signs. 
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My way led along the curtained passage, 
down a flight of steps and along a damp, 
subterranean hall to the kitchens — or so I 
called them, though nothing was ever 
cooked before being eaten, the Venusians 
being the strictest vegetarians. I received 
my tray, heaped with its yellow and red 
burden, from the Lana and retraced my 
steps. 

I could not have been gone more than a 
few minutes. 

As I stepped again under the vast, dimly 
lit doijae I saw Muf’a-Lal, beneath the great 
silver ball of Earth, her arms upraised and 
her slim body straightly erect. She was 
praying. 

Then I saw Dama, and my muscles 
tightened suddenly as I laid the tray on 
the ground. 

Something had happened in the course 
of the unusually eventful day to snap the 
last restraining cord in that brutish men- 
tality. As he crept along the shining floor 
toward Mura-Lal, he seemed like a crouch- 
ing, predatory beast about to spring. 

His hands, hanging loosely before him, 
opened and closed spasmodically, and in his 
yellowed eyes was the . look of the killer. 
He moved quickly and silently. 

She turned almost as I entered and 
caught sight of the creeping figure. 

“Dama! ” she called sharply, and clapped 
her hands, called again in a fainter voice, 
and I was between them. 

I had no ti^fie to prepare for the spiring. 
He was on me with a snarl in a second and 
together we rolled on the floor. 

He drew blood first, for his teeth fast- 
ened in my shoulder with the quickness of 
a tiger. He was as strong as I and fought 
madly with clawing hands reaching for my 
throat, and once I thought he had broken 
my ribs with the power of his clutch. We 
tumbled over, a whirl of legs and arms, now 
with me uppermost now with Dama glaring 
down at ipe. 

But the skill I had learned — the brain- 
driven blows of a trained man as against 
the wild fury of the savage — stood me in 
good stead. I threw him from above me 
with a quick twist of the legs and he landed 


on the marble pavement and lay there 
stunned. I bound his legs and arms with his 
own venusium girdle and headdress, and 
looked around for Mura-Lal. 

She was standing where I had first seen 
her, under the silver globe, like an alabaster 
statue. I waited, standing erect, with 
laboring chest, and had forgotten for the 
moment my role of slave-man and brute. 

She moved toward me ever so slightly, 
her sandals clicking on the stone, her half- 
veiled eyes glowing in the faint light. 

“Lana-Ra,” she breathed softly. “Thou 
art beautiful — thou Earthling! And thou 
canst understand nothing more than that 
brute there! Ah, Lana-Ra, Lana-Ra, I 
would that thou wert indeed a Venusian I ” 
Then recklessness and desire for this 
divine creature of Venus took me by the 
throat and cast all caution aside. 

“Mura-Lal!” I answered in her own 
tongue, and looked at her boldly. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE LAW OF THE LANA-LAL 

TT MUST have been a full minute that 
we stood there, I with head erect and a 
trickle of blood from Dama’s bite threading 
down the swelling biceps of my arm, she 
like a frozen figure, gleaming white in the 
greenish light from the dome, one slim hand 
at her lips, and her eyes wide with the first 
fear they had ever shown. 

“You speak, Lana-Ra,” she faltered. 
“No — I must have heard — you cannot 
be—” 

“I am what I seem,” I answered, spread- 
ing my arms broadly. “See, Mura-Lal, an 
Earth man, but no slave, with a brain to 
reason, a heart to love — to want you — ” 
“No,” she shuddered, covering her face 
quickly. “My unholy prayer is answered 
and the god of the Silver Globe is mocking 
me this way. I am being punished thus 
for breaking the law. No maiden Lana-Lal 
may look with eyes of longing as I have 
done on any but the Venusian the Lana 
shall elect. I know now what spirit sp)eaks 
through your lips. You are an Earthling, a 
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thing of no mind and soul — You are — ” 

I stepped forward and grasped her Bare 
shoulders firmly, looking into her face. 

“Look, Mura-Lal! Look into my eyes! 
Am I not a creature of soul?” 

Slowly her head bent back and the liquid 
eyes unveiled themselves in a lingering 
glanc. There was still fright there, but a 
growing hope and joy that fought for ex- 
pression. 

“I dream these things,” she murmured. 
“No Earth man is like a Venusian. They 
are animals in the shape of Venusians, and 
like our beasts of the fields. I know. The 
Lana have told me.” 

“Only when the Lana have poisoned 
them to blind their minds arid wills. Mura- 
Lal. See! This is the armlet the slave folk, 
wear. I escaped their horrible drug and 
stole this armlet from a slave-man. The 
Lana lie! We are the same species of be- 
ing, Mura-Lal, even if we come from differ- 
ent planets. In my northern community 
are men such as I. Men of Earth who 
think and learn and walk erect, lords of 
creation! ” 

f released her and she stepped back a 
pace. 

“And love, Lana-Ra? These men of 
Earth, have they love like ours?” 

There was no hesitancy in the question 
nor shame, any more than she felt shame 
in her beautiful and unadorned body, only 
a naive questioning and a striving to un- 
derstand what had so suddenly been re- 
vealed to her. 

“Always,” I said, “there is love — ” 

I caught the startled look in time and 
turned. 

In the curtained doorway stood the 
dwarfish figure of a Lana, and he was look- 
ing directly toward us. 

“Down, my Earth man!” she whispered 
fiercely. “Down at my feet as if thou wert 
indeed a slave-man, else he will kill thee, 
and my heart will die with thee. Cover thy 
face, quickly, my lover!” 

I crouched, every sense keenly aware of 
the stealthy approach of the Lana. Through 
my overhanging hair I saw him stop at the 
bound form of Dama, and continue on to^ 


ward where Mura-Lal stood beneath the 
silver globe. 

“Mura-Lal,” he grated in his strident 
voice, and lowered his ugly head to the 
ground, “I salute thee, lowly as I am, and 
fearing to gaze at thee as the worm fears 
to gaze at the Star of Evening.” 

But in spite of his flowery speech I 
noted that the worm shot a very keen 
glance upward at the “star” and observed 
everything — the wound on my shoulder 
and the heaving bosom of Mura-Lal. 

“You have a message,” she prompted, 
looking away from his misshapen figure. 

“It will wait, delightful vision. Thy 
Lana trembles to think -that thou hast been 
in peril. Tell me the meaning of that sense- 
less slave-man lying there and the wound 
on this' one’s shoulder.” 

“Plainly, Lana, one could see that I was 
threatened by Dama, and Lana-Ra over- 
came him to protect me.” 

“Dama shall be punished with the fire,” 
he answered, pleasurable anticipation evi- 
dent in his squeaky voice. “He is a strong 
man and ^will die slowly and the'^crilege 
will be wiped away. The other will die 
without pain as a reward.” 

“Lana-Ra?” she asked faintly. “Why 
must he die, too?” , 

“The Lana- Lai have so decided, beauti- 
ful star. All slave-men must be killed. It 
will not offend thee. It will be done out of 
thy sight and quickly by the ‘light-rod.’ It 
has been decided.”' 

“Why? Lana-Ra is faithful and obedi- 
ent. Am I to have no slaves to wait upon 
me?” 

He wriggled on the ground, abasing him- 
self further before her anger. 

“Others will be provided, Mura-Lal, 
slave-women. But it is not safe to have the 
males prowling about now. The god of the 
Silver Globe has not looked kindly on our 
expedition to the north. The Earth men 
threw us back to-day from their frontiers, 
and the Lana-Lal, in their wisdom, think 
that the Earth men may soon attack in 
Lilla-Zo. If there should be a battle here 
in Lilla-Zo the disorder may arouse the 
slave-men to stampede. They have but 
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darkened minds, Mura-Lal, easily aroused 
to fury and madness.” 

So there had been a battle, and the Venu- 
sians had been defeated! No matter how 
the Lana might try to put the blame on 
the god of the Silver Globe it was plain 
that the Venusians had received a surpris- 
ing rebuff when they found themselves 
matched with men of Earth, in spite of 
light-rods. I glowed with pride and felt 
chagrined at the same time to think there 
had been a battle and I had missed it. 

46^HE Earth men,” Mura-Lal laughed 
-*■ lightly, “are creatures of strength 
then, and not all like our slave folk. Or 
are these Earth men different from the 
rest?” 

He struck his head against the marble 
slab. 

“The same white star of sunset,” he lied. 
“It was not their strength or cunning, but 
the punishment of the SUver Globe that de- 
feated us. Shall I take Lana-Ra away 
now?” 

I waited, every nerve attuned for the 
spring that would have ended that particu- 
lar Lana’s ability to work evil. If he had 
moved a step toward me it would have been 
bis last. 

“To-morrow, Lana,” the tall figure above 
me said finally, and there was a choking 
gasp in the liquid trill of her native tongue. 
“To-morrow you may lead him away. I 
have need of him now or to-night I sleep 
without a guard at my door.” 

There was the slightest hesitation on the 
part of the Lana, the green eyes glittering 
upward at her and sidewise at me. 

“The Lana-Lal have decided, star of de- 
light,” he piped up. “It is — ” 

“Do you dare to question me?” She 
clapped her hands. “Go!” 

He wriggled along the ground toward 
the doorway, got to his feet and vanished 
through the swinging curtains. 

“Lana-Ra! Lana-Ra!” she whispered to 
me. “What am I to do? They will take you 
to-morrow and kill you.” 

I stood up beside her and found the heart 
to laugh, for I was young and loved. 


“There’ll be no to-morrow, Mura-Lal. I 
shall fight my way clear with these arms. 
I will try a way out to-night — ” 

“You cannot. The Lana’s eyes are never 
closed, and they watch the gates day and 
night.” 

“Let them take me, then,” I answered, 
“if they can. I’m tired of being a slave 
man. At least, I shall die fighting as a man 
should.” 

“If you go, my Earth-man, I go with you. 
We must never be parted again. I love 
thee. Earth-man, more than life — more 
than the god of the Silver Globe — more 
than my honor as a Lana-Lal.” 

She moved toward me, arms outstretched, 
and seemed to float into my arms. 

“We will go together, then,” I whispered, 
bending over her, “and if they kill me they 
dare not harm you.” 

She shuddered. “They mustn’t take me 
alive, Lana-Ra. The punishment for break- 
ing the Law of the Maiden — we would be 
bound together face to face and left to star- 
vation and thirst and madness — to hate 
one another before death comes — I know 
the law — ” 

The tiniest scraping sound came from 
behind me, and I released her, whirling 
around to face the new danger. 

Not twenty feet away was the twisted 
form and burning eyes of a Lana. A few 
feet from him another appeared, and an- 
other in an advancing line of lowering, dull- 
eyed slave-guards, closing in on me slowly 
from three sides. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE DEATH SENTENCE 

T FACED them squarely, and, I think, 

rather than fear at the sight of the creep- 
ing lines of goblins and their human allies, 

I felt a vast relief that the matter had come 
to grips at last. 

“There was no light-rods in evidence, 
and the slave-guards carried only long 
clubs. They meant to take me alive. 

I glanced over my shoulder at Mura-Lal 
and found her eyes turned away. Even in 
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the excitement of the moment I realized 
that it was the sight of the brutal ^kces and 
deformed bodies, Venusian and human, that 
distressed her more than did the danger of 
impending torture. . 

I lowered my head and extended my arms 
for a quick rush at the converging line, and 
as I did so the leading Venusian piped up a 
sharp command to the slave-folks to close 
with me. 

I met their rush half-way, dodged lightly 
aside, as I learned to do on the Playing 
Field at home, ducked under a swinging 
club, and came up with all the force of a 
smashing, right-hand blow on the chin of a 
tawny skinned slave-guard. He dropped 
backward, releasing' his club. 

As I reached for it hands clawed at my 
throat, and I seemed to carry a mountain 
of scrambling men on my back. 

But my back was broad, and I had 
learned a trick or two of rough-and-tumble 
myself at one time or another. I let one 
enemy have my knee in his stomach, and 
he gasped painfully and let go. 

A quick twist sent another off my back 
to the hard floor, where he. lay still. At 
the same time a club, whistling for my un- 
protected head, missed by inches and 
crashed down on my left shoulder, sending 
me to my knees. 

But I was up again swinging wildly with 
my own club left and right, and suddenly 
found myself clear of the mob in the broad 
open space behind the line with an unarmed 
Venusian scurrying before me. 


He squeaked in fear as he ran for the 
curtained doorway, and it was almost in my 
heart to let him go clear. 

But the thought of the evil his kind had 
worked on Earth, and the horrors I had 
seen done to the very unfortunate who 
now fought blindly in his battle, nerved 
my arm. I reached him in half a dozen 
strides, and the heavy club crunched into 
that ugly head and I thought no more of it 
than if I had killed a snake. 

I could have gone clear then, for the 
passage was open to me, but Mura-Lal was 
still' in the center of the howling pack of 
slave-guards. 

I turned and charged again for her, but 
no one man, however he surpassed in 
strength and ability, could withstand the 
horde that threw themselves on me. 

My club rose and fell twice, then was 
wrenched from my hand, and T went down 
underneath a dozen slave-guards. Venu- 
sians squeaked excitedly and ,a band of 
venusium tightened 'around my pinioned 
arms. The attackers stood up from me, and 
I got to my feet. 

Mura-Lal, a silent, tall figure in the 
center ,of the Lana and their scowling 
guards, was led to me and together we 
walked, prisoners, to the curtained door- 
way. 

At the end of the passage 'was a curtained 
chair for Mura-Lal. Behind this I was led 
down the broad steps, across the bridge, 
and toward a neighboring palace. 

No harm was done me except the pain-' 
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ful tightening of the bonds on my arms, 
but escape was cut off on every side by a 
wall of slave-guards. 

We mounted the steps of the palace — 
similar in every respect to Mura-Lal’s — 
and stood, side by side, under the dome in 
the center of the vast floor. The same silver 
globe, shedding a greenish light, was over- 
head. 

Grouped behind us were twenty or thirty 
of the bandy-legged Lana, and behind them 
a mass of dumb slave-guards. In front of 
us, on a long throne, draped with black 
cloth, were seated the Lana-Lal — the calm, 
cold, ruling sisters of Mura-Lal, to mete out 
judgment on her. 

There might have been thirty of them, 
and none moved so much as a finger, any 
more than if they had been so many figures 
of snow. 

“It is the end, my Earth-man,” Mura- 
Lal breathed softly. 

I said nothing but strained at my bonds 
in a useless attempt to burst them. 

I T was not a court of law as we are used 
to it. There was no discussion, no 
weighing of evidence, and the debate was 
'short. 

“You love, Mura-Lal?” asked one. “You 
have found the love forbidden to the Lana- 
Lal?” 

“I have found love, that is forbidden,” 
answered Mura-Lal simply. “I love the 
Earth-man, and I care not for the law.” 

The Venusian female who had put the 
question stepped lightly down from the 
dais and approached the prisoner. Unclasp- 
ing the thin band of black metal that cross- 
ed Mura-Lal’s forehead, the questioner held 
it aloft to display it to the rest. 

“Behold!” she cried. “Thus is it brok- 
en!” 

Snapping it in two she threw it at the 
feet of Mura-Lal and clapped her hands 
together. Mura-Lal’s gleaming black hair, 
released by the loss of the head-band, cas- 
caded down upon her shoulders. 

Obedient to the signal made them, the 
spindle-legged Lana closed in on Mura- 


Lal, with squeaks of joyful anticipation. I 
think it was seldom that opportunity 
given them to give rein to their natural 
malice on the person of one of the sacred 
Lana-Lal. 

Looking at their vicious eyes, I could see 
the pleasure they took in torturing a crea- 
ture so different and so much more beauti- 
ful in body and soul than themselves. 

But the ceremony, if it could be called 
that, was apparently not ended. 

As their clutching hands fastened on 
Mura-Lal, the Amazon who had broken the 
head-dress advanced to the center of the 
room and raised her arms at full length 
toward the great silver globe above, 

“Thou dost conquer ever, Oh, god of the 
Silver Globe,” she called, “and thy law is 
great here as on Venus!” 

I thought I caught a glimpse of a Lana 
running across the floor toward us from 
the curtained passage, but I could not be 
sure. 

Hands of the other Lana were plucking 
at me eagerly. The band of venusium that 
bound my arms was removed, but slave- 
guards held me tightly while another metal 
strip was made ready to bind me face to 
face with Mura-Lal. She was pushed to- 
ward me, and as I struggled the lash of a 
whip bit into my back. 

Something like a muffled series of ex- 
plosions seemed to come from outside the 
palace, and a distant shouting, and I won- 
dered if we were to be made sport of in the 
streets. 

The Venusian who had called to the 
silver globe still stood with face upraised 
to the huge, shining ball. 

“Venus is great!” she cried. “We shall 
prevail over the Earth-men!” 

The glistening globe seemed to sway, 
and murmurs arose from the Lana-Lal. 

Then, without warning, the globe seemed 
to grow larger, as it tore loose from its fas- 
tenings and rushed downward, amid the 
shrill, frightened whistling of the Lana, 
and crashed to a thousand pieces on the 
marble floor, burying the Amazon from 
sight in the debris. 
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CHAPTER X 

VENUS OR EARTH 

HERE all had been order the moment 
before was now utter confusion. Above 
the howling of the slave-guards sounded 
the shrill, despairing whistles of the Lana. 

“The Earth-men! The Earth-men!” 
came the cries on every side. “The Earth- 
men have come!” 

In the street before the palace was the 
clash of steel and the booming sound I 
had heard before, and chorusing shouts in 
my own tongue. The slave-guards milled 
around under the dome, roaring like caged 
beasts. Only the ranks of the Lana-Lal, 
ranged on the black throne, seemed calm. 

The hands that held me fell away, and I 
wcis carried along in the rushing tide that 
swept to the doorway and crowded down 
the passage. As we passed an opening 
leading to the room of the steward Lana I 


dragged Mura-Lal aside from the jam, just 
as two of the Lana-Lal appeared in the 
throng, moving serenely as goddesses in 
that mad pack toward the battle-front. 

Together w'e sped dowm the sloping run- 
way. I looked back at Mura-Lal, fearful 
that the pace was too swift, but she smiled, 
keeping up with me easily and running as 
smoothly and lightly as a deer. 

I will say that, for all their indolent life, 
the women of Venus could compare well 
with the best of our earthly athletes. Nor 
were they to be despised in battle as many 
of our men found to their cost that day. 

The steward Lana, holding to his burrow 
with insect-like tenacity, in spite of the 
turmoil above, stepped in front of us and 
seemed to want to block our escape. But 
he had no time to reach his “light-rod” and 
I flung him in a crumpled heap in a corner. 

I took the light-rod in my hand and 
found it a heavy enough affair, with what 
looked like a brass knob at one end and a 
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perforated handle of “venusium” at the 
other. But the management of the weapon 
was beyond me and I handed it to Mura- 
Lal. 

She looked at it, pointed it calmly at the 
stunned dwarf in the comer and threw it 
away. 

“The power is gone,” she said. “They 
have been weakening for twelve years, 
Lana-Ra, and we have not the means to 
restore them on Earth. Some remain, but 
they can only kill at twenty paces. That is 
one reason for our defeat of yesterday.” 

We turned into a curved, narrow tunnel. 
It was dark there without the greenish light 
of the other parts of the palace, and I had 
to grope my way. The tunnel kept curving 
to the left and upward. As we progressed, 
the noise of the battle grew louder and sud- 
denly we were in the open again close to the 
broad steps that led to the palace entrance. 

Dawn had come while we had been in- 
side and the cold, gray light showed the 
course things had taken. 

Our men of Earth had not had the best 
of it up to then. The broad space before 
the palace steps was litterd with our dead, 
distinguished from the slave-guards by the 
cloaks and swords they carried. Of slave- 
guards there seemed hundreds lying about, 
and even an occasional Lana, one of whom, 
his skull crushed and his light-rod clutched 
in his fingers, sprawled almost at our feet. 

Before the palace entrance was a throng 
of slave-guards and conspicuous among 
them the tall forms of the Lana-Lal. The 
Earth-men in ordered lines were advancing 
across the open toward the palace. 

From behind them sounded the faint 
booming and as I watched, a round stone, 
weighing perhaps half a ton, came hurtling 
over the heads of the Earth-men and crash- 
ed down in the ranks of the slave-guards. 

I realized then that the new form of artil- 
lery, the compressed-air gun that Rossey 
spoke of, was bringing down the palaces of 
the Lana-Lal upon their heads. 

^T^HE first rank of our men, clad in the 
mail of the Protectors, reached the low- 
er steps, just as the leading Lana-Lal, a 


great sword in her hands, led her dfeve- 
guards forward to stem the advance. 

She fought furiously, a glistening, white 
goddess of victory, wielding the heavy 
weapon right and left with telling effect. 
Twice it flashed in the air and buried it- 
self in the bodies of her enemies. 

The line of Protectors wavered, became 
confused. She threw back her head for an- 
other blow and a stalwart Protector leap>ed 
forward and plunged his dagger into her 
throat. 

The next moment the heavy club of a 
slave-guard came down on his head and he, 
in turn, disappeared underfoot. 

Slowly the mass of fighting Amazons 
and roaring slave-folk moved backward up 
the steps. I could wait no longer. 

“Hide thyself, Mura-Lal,” I called soft- 
ly. “I cannot skulk here while men wage 
war before my eyes. I shall return to thee. 
Fear nothing.” 

I leaped down from our observation 
^►oint to the littered ground, picked up the 
sword of a dead Protector and the next 
moment was in the midst of the action. 

A Protector whirled to aim a blow at me 
and paused, with wide-opened eyes. 

“John Hardiman!” he cried. “I should 
know that red head! Where under the sun 
have you been keeping your — ” 

“They’ve been keeping me — against my 
will,” I laughed, and guarding my bare 
head from a descending club, silenced the 
bellow of the wielder with a quick thrust. 

“Where is Rossey?” I panted. “And my 
father?’’ 

“Both back with the compressed-air 
guns,” he informed me. Further conversa- 
tion — and it was hardly the place for a 
pleasant chat — was cut off as we were 
swept apart in the melee. 

Struggling, pushing, swinging sword and 
dodging clubs, I found myself in the van- 
guard at the top of the broad steps and 
then, inside the great hall under the dome 
again. 

But, if the issue had been doubtful be- 
fore, it was plain now that the victory was 
with the Earth-men. Of the dozen or so 
Lana-Lal who had ventured forth at the 
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head of their cohorts, one or two only re- 
mained disputing the advance toward the 
black throne. 

The Lana lay everywhere, their ugly 
bodies twisted more in death than they had 
been in life. The battle itself had broken 
up into a series of skirmishes across the 
smooth, marble pavement. Here and there 
some group of slave-guards and their leader 
held out, but were being cut down gradual- 

ly- 

I made my way in the direction of the 
long, black throne. White forms of the 
Lana-Lal who had not joined the combat, 
still reclined where I had last seen them. A 
group of Protectors, leaning on their red- 
dened swords stood in whispering awe be- 
fore the still figures and I, knowing how 
little chivalry could matter in a war of 
planets, w_ondered why the Protectors hesi- 
tated to complete the slaughter. 

Then as I drew nearer I saw the reason. 
The Venusians were dead. 

There was no sign on their bodies of 
how they had done away with themselves. 

I don’t know what means of suicide they 
used, but they were masters — or at least 
the Lana were — of many powerful drugs 
and poisons unknown to us, and they had 
used some such means, when the battle was 
decided, to avoid falling into our hands. 

I turned to make my way back to Mura- 
Lal across a wrecked space that was rapidly 
becoming a shambles. 

Faintly, it seemed to me, I heard a^^arn- 


ing cry from the Protectors behind me and 
that was my last memory for a time. 

CHAPTER XI 

SUNLIGHT 

T opened my arms to a flood of warm sun- 
light and the pleasant, home-like, yet 
grim face of Astronomer Rossey. He was 
seated beside the cot I occupied. 

“H-m-mph!” he nodded in pretended 
chagrin. “I thought that blow would have 
fractured your skull. There are times when 
it’s fortunate to have a rather thick casing 
to your gray matter — and you certainly 
possess that! Your father was rather wor- 
ried, but I assured him it would take more 
than a Wild Man’s club to penetrate your 
head. I’ve tried often enough with astrono- 
my 

“So that was it,” I grinned, and sat up 
dizzily. “One of the slave-guards taking 
a last swing at me.’’ 

“You’ve caused us a great deal of worry, 
young man,” Rossey went on. “But lucki- 
ly, there’s no harm done. I understand 
from Lavarre, the Frenchman who pre- 
ceded you here on a spying trip, that he 
saved your life by cutting through that 
silver globe back there and letting it fall 
on your Venusian friends — ” 

“Tell me,” I interrupted. “There was 
one Mura-Lal — ” 

“Lavarre,” Rossey interposed, frowning 
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as had been his habit at a school-lecture, 
“managed to keep under cover and spent 
his time as you did among the slave-folk. 
He was ready for our advance and was on 
the top of the dome — some sort of secret 
passages that they have I understand he 
found — ^when he saw them ready to sacri- 
fice you or torture you in some of their own 
beastly ceremonies — ” 

“The Lana-Lal,” I interrupted again, 
eagerly. “There was one girl — a Venusian 
of the ruling caste named Mura-Lal! I 
-^■Tiust find — ” 

“You will be glad to hear, John, that 
.lie battle was successful from every angle. 
You need have no fear of the Lana-Lal 
now. That heartless race of super-women 
were wiped out — unfortunately for science 
I think — ” 

“Damn science!” I cried. “I must find 
her. Don’t you understand? I love this 
Venusian girl. She may be threatened with 
death right now ! ” 

He opened his eyes widely at that. 

“That is rather more serious, John. We 
have sworn to rid Earth of every last one 
of these Venusians. It is war to the death. 
I am sorry that you were lured by their 
charms — I admit they are the most beauti- 
ful creatures this old Earth has seen. 

“And the war has ended,” he finished 
grimly. “Every one of them has been killed 
or has committed suicide. It had to be 
done, John. There was no help for it — ” 

I didn’t wait to hear any more but sprang 
from the cot and reached the door. 

Outside I found myself in a camp of Pro- 
tectors. They had taken over the little 
homes of the Lana. Some distance away I 
caught sight of the sunlight gleming on the 
smjished domes of the palaces in Lilla-Zo. 

Smoke curled over them and my heart 
sank despairingly. The city was being burn- 
ed by the men of Earth, destroyed so that 
nothing of the Venusians would remain. 

I ran, paying no attention to the shouts 
that came from the Protectors. I raced 
through the disordered street, jumped over 
the heaps of broken stone, raced on without 
stopping while my lungs strained for air 
in the smoke-clouds that billowed down be- 


tween the palace walls on either side. 

Few were afoot in that doomed city of 
the Venusians. I passed a Protector com- 
ing out of a palace entrance with a flaming 
torch in his hand, sped across-a field of 
trampled flowers, and reached the opening 
in the wall of the dome where I had left 
Mura-Lal. 

She was not there. A few drops of blood 
on the wall marked where she had stood. 

I don’t know what utter hopelessness is. 
I have always been of a sanguine disposi- 
tion easily given to shaking off the sorrow 
of to-day for the chances of betterment to- 
morrow. But right then I was near to 
throwing myself into the flames that roared 
inside the palace. The world seemed to 
darken slowly as I gazed dumbly at that 
vacant space. 

I turned away — and saw her! 

She was running swiftly toward me, her 
smooth limbs barely seeming to touch the 
ground and her black hair whipping like 
a banner from her back-flung head. Be- 
hind her pounded a Protector, dagger 
ready. 

She saw me, and gave a little cry as she 
fell at my feet. I faced the man who want- 
ed her life. 

I don’t know what he thought of me — a 
young man with a bandaged head and only 
half-clad in an old tunic of Rossey’s — but 
he wasn’t concerned with what I should 
do or think. He was a black-browed fellow, 
a disciplined soldier and not one to for- 
sake his duty for any one’s whim. 

“The last one,” he panted, and poised his 
dagger for the blow. “Stand aside, Hardi- 
man, and I’ll rid the world of this inhuman 
demon that tortured our people!” 

“Wait!” I said. “This Venusian you will 
not kill! That’s wild talk, man! She had 
nothing to do with that — ” 

“I’ve seen them,” he snarled. “Human 
beings tortured, brutalized, made into 
beasts. We’ve had to kill them, too, and 
by the eternal — ” 

There was no use arguing with him. 
Loud words only would bring others to his 
help. I swung my closed fist as he raised 
the dagger above her white throat. He fell 
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forward on his face, stunned, and the it is better that we should improve our 
weapon tinkled on the ground. strain with this Venusian intermarriage. 

She was standing when I turned again — Because it has never been done before is 
standing just as she had stood under the surely no argument. Lots of things we are 
silver globe, a tall, slim figure, like the going to do in this new age have been un- 
sculptured dream of a master-artist come heard of. 

to life, with love, that knows no age or We know now that Mura-Lal is a woman 
place or planet, shining in her half veiled like the women of Earth, and, if only by 
eyes. the light of eugenic science of the race you 

“Star of Evening,” I murmured, and gentlemen can plainly see that here is beau- 
held her tightly in my arms. ty above everything we know of on Earth. 

They are well mated, and I for one, if I 
A ND that was all — all that this tale has were twenty years younger would envy 
^ to do with it. Mura-Lal stands beside Hardiman here.” 

me now as I finish this scrawl in the sunlit, Which was very decent of old Rossey, 
flower-scented garden of my home. even if he did seem to look on us from the 

There were objections, of course, but viewpoint of a cattle-breeder. But scien- 
Rossey swayed the Council. And I think tists are like that. 

Mura-Lal swayed them more, ruthless as I was glad Mura-Lal did not understand 
their determination had been to wipe every everything that went on. But she was too 
vestige of the Venusians from Earth. She busy admiring her gleaming ring and plan- 
could not speak our tongue but, despite ning a wardrobe like 'those of her earthly 
their prejudices, beauty and goodness will sisters with flowing cloaks of many, colors 
triumph over the stern wills of men. and graceful tunics and feathers for her 

“We have nothing to fearyfrom her,” hair. She gets quite a thrill out of it all. 
Rossey pronounced. “I doubt if Venus will . AVhatever the eternal feminine of Venus 
venture to attack Earth again — in this may enjoy they are sorely lacking, in the 
cycle. And if they should in future years, pleasure of clothes. 

Nyaghoggua 

D eep in the heart of time it lies supreme 
And hideous in«dread malignancy, 

Replete with galaxies devoured, the 
Krakan within, Nyaghoggua; some who dream 
Not wisely, seek, not by the paths'^of sleep, 

Yuggoth and Sarucene, or lost Sthanee 
And far-flung, shadowed Lanth, the Upas tree' 

Gigantic and infernal, or the deep, ‘ i 

Horrific realms of R’lyeh will find, too late, 

Ofitimes the veil of outer space is worn. 

Great rifts occur; and, through the strangely torn. 

Gouged walls, appear its servitors that wait 
Under the rim of space: they come, and then 
Are weird rites practiced on what once were men. 

— Robert W. Lowndes 
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EGINNING with the June issue of 

FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES the 

title of this magazine will be merged with 
that of FANTASTIC NOVELS. It will be a 
larger magazine with a set policy of giving 
the readers the best of our long list of fan- 
tastic classics in both novel and novelet 
lengths. 

The price of the combined magazines 
in the United States will be fifteen cents a 
copy. Subscribers will receive the com- 
bined magazines to the full length of their 
subscriptions on either or both of the com- 
bined titles. 

FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES is ap- 
parently the favorite title, and it seems 
advisable to our editorial board to place 
the best stories under this title. 

• 

The June issue bearing the combined ti- 
tles will be on the newsstands on April 1 1 , 
1941. 

“Beyond the Great Oblivion” by George 
Allan England, sequel to “Darkness and 
Dawn” which was so very popular with 
the readers (August 1940, F.F.M.) will be 
the long feature story in the June issue. It 
is as remarkable as the first of the trilogy, 
and if anything more active and exciting. 
If you are curious about what happened to 
Beatrice and Stern in the Vacant World 
in which they awoke alone, you won’t 
want to miss this story. The third part of 
the trilogy is “The Afterglow.” 

• 

Owing to difficulties in clearing the copy- 
right ownership, we regret to say “The 
Woman of the Wood,” by A. Merritt, 
which was scheduled for this present issue, 
could not be published as we had an- 
nounced. Instead of this we will have a 
brand new story from Mr. Merritt in the' 
near future. 


Francis Stevens’ “The Citadel of Fear,” the 
last great fantastic classic by Austin Hall 
in our possession — “Into the Infinite,” 

“The Second Deluge” by Serviss, etc., etc. 
• 

There have been many requests for the 
reproductions of Finlay’s black and white 
illustrations, which we offered to the read- 
ers should they want them, at 10c each. It 
seems that there will soon be enough re- 
quests to justify the serious taking up of 
this project. Readers who did not read 
the suggestions will be interested to know 
that Finlay’s pictures, printed on fine pa- 
per, look exactly like the originals which 
are always “done to size.” 

There have been a great many orders 
for back issues of F.F.M. and F.N. Here 
is a list of the issues available: 


F. F. M., 1940 


Feb. 

15c. 

Mar. 

15c 

May-June 

15c 

August 

ISc 

Oct. 

10c 

Dec. 

10c 

F. N . 1940 


July (“The Blind Spot’’) 

20c 

Sept. (“The People of the 


Golden .A.tom’’) 

20c 

.N’ov. ("The Snake Mother”) 

10c 

Jan., 1941 (“The Radio Beasts”) 

10c 

■ — 

Readers will be interested to know that 

the February issue of famous fantastic 


MYSTERIES was very popular indeed. There 
were many enthusiastic letters about “The 
Spot of Life” and it is agreed without a 
single dissension that it is a great story. 
Some thought that it surpassed “The Blind 
Spot,” (July F.N.) Philip Fisher’s “The 
Ship of Silent Men” came in for plenty of 
praise also, as a weird story of the very 
first quality. We are proud of this record 
almost a year and a half after the begin- 
ning of the magazine. And we wish to im- 
press our loyal fans with the idea that this 
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Langdon Smith’s “Evolution” 

TTISTORY records that this remarkable poem was first printed in the Sunday edition of- 
the New York Herald in 1895. It was reprinted in The Scrap Book, by the Frank A. 
Munsey Company, and was so well liked that the verses and illustrations were brought out 
again in the same periodical. The author never wrote another poem like it ; he died in the 
early part of the century, leaving this jeweled product of his genius and imagination to keep 
his name alive for generations — 


W HEN you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 
In the Paleozoic time. 

And side by side on the ebbing tide 

We sprawled through the ooze and slime. 

Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Through the depths of the Cambrian fen, 

My heart was rife with the joy of life, 

For I loved you even then. 




Mindless we lived and mindless we loved. 

And mindless at last we died; 

And deep in a rift of the Caradoc drift 
We slumbered side by side. 

The world turned oh in the lathe of time, 

0 

The hot lands heaved amain. 

Till we caught our breath from the womb of death, 
And crept into light again. 


We were Amphibians, scaled and tailed. 

And drab as a dead man’s hand; 

We coiled at ease ’neath the drippirife trees. 
Or trailed through the mud and sand, 
Croaking and blind, with our three-clawed feet 
Writing a language durhb,' 

With never a spark in the empty dark 
To hint at a life to come. 




Yet happy we lived, and happy we loved, 
And happy we died once more; 

Our forms were rolled in the clinging mold 
Of a Neoconhian shore. 

The eons came, and the eons fled. 

And the sleep that wrapped us fast 
Was riven away in a newer day. 

And the night of death was past. 
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Then light and swift through the jungle trees 
We swung in our airy flights, 

Or breathed in the balms of the fronded palms, 
In the hush of the moonless nights. 

And, oh! what beautiful years were these. 

When our hearts clung each to- each’; 

When life was filled, and our senses thrilled 
In the first faint dawn of speech. 


Thus life by life, and love by love, 

-We passed through the cycles strange. 
And breath by breath, and death by death. 
We followed the chain of change. 

Till there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 
The shadows broke, and the sl)ul awoke 
In a strange, dim dream of God. 


I was thewed like an Auroch bull. 

And tusked like the great Cave Bear; 
And you, my sweet, from head to feet, 
Were gowned in your glorious hair. 
Deep in the gloom of a fireless cave. 
When the night fell o’er the plain. 
And the moon hung red o’er the river bed, 
We mumbled the bones of the slain. 


I flaked a flint to a cutting edge. 

And shaped it with brutish craft; ^ 

I broke a shank from the woodland dank. 
And --fitted it, head and haft. 

Then I hid me close to the reedy tarn, 

Where the^Mammoth came to drink — 
Through brawn and bone I drave the stone, 
And slew him upon the brink. 






Loud I howled through the moonlit wastes. 
Loud answered our kith'and kin; 

From west to e'ast to the crimson feast 
The clan came trooping in. 

O’er joint and gristle and padded hoof. 

We fought and clawed and tore. 

And cheek by -jowl, with many a growl, 

We talked the marvel o’er. 
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I carved that fight on a reindeer bone, 

With rude and hairy hand; 

I pictured his fall on the cavern wall 
That men might understand. 

For we lived by blood, and the right of might, 
Ere human laws were drawn, 

And the Age of Sin did not begin 
Till our brutal tusks were gone. 




And that was a million years ago. 

In a time that no man knows ; 

Yet here to-night in the mellow light. 

We sit at Delmonico’s. 

Your eyes are deep as the Devon Springs, 
Your hair is as dark as jet; 

Your years are few, your life is new, 
Your soul untried, and yet — 


Our trail is on the Kimmeridge clay, 

And the scarp of the Purbeck flags; \ 

We have left our bones in the Bagshot stones, 
And deep in the Coraline crags. 

Our love is old, our lives are old. 

And death shall come amain; 

Should it come to-day, what man may say 
We shall not live again? 



God wrought our souls from the Tremadoc beds 
And furnished them wings to fly; 

He sowed our spawn in the world’s dim dawn, 
And I- know that it shall not die. 

Though cities have sprung above the graves 
Where the crook-boned men made war. 

And the ox-wain creaks o’er the buried caves. 
Where the -mummied mammoths are. 


Then as we linger at luncheon here. 

O’er many a dainty dish, 

Let us drink anew to the time when you 
Were a Tadpole and I was a Fish. 






The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 


England in November 

Dear Editor: 

Last July I had the pleasure of a very pleasant 
letter from yourself, full of good wishes for us 
all and for our country. You were also so 
generous as to send me a couple of copies of 
F. F. M., which is no longer available in this 
country and for which I am opening a sub- 
scription. I had intended writing to thank you 
long before, but the combination of war work 
and voluntary military activities has proved a 
formidable handicap to personal desires. How- 
ever, better late than never at all, and I am 
writing now to enclose a note for ten shillings 
as subscription to Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries and Fantastic Novels for as long as 
the amount will last, which should be about six 
months ; and further, a little more news from 
Hell’s doorstep from a day-to-day eyewitness, 
which may be of interest to you and my fellow- 
readers. 

The great fight of Champions v. the Rest 
continues, with the United States still playing 
the role of the invaluable seconds in the Champ’s 
corner. The aspect of operations has changed a 
lot since last we corresponded, but in essentials 
it remains the same. It is a pity that New York 
City..is so much more accessible to enemy propa- 
ganda than we are, for the endless picturesque 
fictions describing the ruins and devastation of 
London under fire must have convinced many 
good American citizens that the poor old place 
has been wiped off the map. But as time marches 
on I dare say many more are realizing the truth 
— that the ’‘ruins of London” are mainly the 
products of excitable imagination. Not that it 
hasn’t been knocked about a bit, but when I 
went through the City and West End the other 
day, nearly three months after the air raid 
season opened, I saw an average of two build- 
ings per street (as long as any New York 
thoroughfare) which were knocked down, and 
photos from well known London roofs show 
that the skyline of the City is unchanged. Of 
course there is damage aplenty and personal 
tragedies by the thousand, but at the present 
rate of destruction it is estimated conservatively 
that London will stand for the next twenty 
years. 

The more I see of the war the less I am im- 
pressed by those prophets of gloom who de- 


clared that the next war would mean the end 
of civilization. Do you remember those lurid 
science-fiction tales describing the smashing of 
London and New York in this very “next war”? 
Why, I even remember a film of the sort which 
ended with the bombing of New York, and with 
every bomb a skyscraper went toppling over. 
That seems comical today. London and New 
York are as vulnerable to attack as an elephant 
is vulnerable to mosquito bites. Our city is a 
full thirty miles across, and there is nothing 
known which could smash a giant of that size; 
so, if the destructive powers of modern science, 
so ballyhooed, have such little effect on a col- 
lection of low, brick-built structures, what could 
they do to a fortress of steel and concrete like 
New York? 

Still more am I impressed by the much-under- 
rated staying power of modern civilization. 
Twice within a generation has it undergone the 
ordeal by fire, and it is as far from ruin as 
ever. Already the forces of destruction are on 
the ebb ; we feel here that there is too much 
of the “Britain can take it” business about, much 
as we appreciate sympathy, for we have not been 
so full of fight since the roaring days of Joe 
Chamberlain, Rudyard Kipling and “Soldier? of 
the Queen.” and you can take my word for it 
that all talk about the destruction of the British 
Fleet and the downfall of the British Empire is 
so much feverish babble, with no foundation in 
reality. These outposts of the New World can 
hold on indefinitely, and would do so save that 
we are taking matters into our own hands. The 
historical precedents have shifted back even fur- 
ther — from Napoleon and Trafalgar back to the 
days of Henry V’ and the battle of Agincourt. 

The London Branch of the Science-fiction 
Association held meetings right until the middle 
of September and would be doing so still had 
it not been for a sudden rush of members to the 
forces. .As it is, our key men are scattered far 
and wide, and as they get Ijttle time for private 
correspfindence there is no knowing what they 
are up to, though I dare say you will get news 
of some of them from time to time. For my- 
self, I regret to say that the Forces rejected me 
on account of some disability, but I found a 
degree of consolation and quite a lot of soldier- 
ing in the famous Home Guard, the largest 
army ever raised in the shortest time on record, 
a queer sort of Foreign Legion comprising old 
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men, beardless youths and spirited cripples. I 
suppose I qualify for the latter group7 for 
though the grey hairs haven’t touched me yet 
I’m anything but beardless. Nonetheless I’ve 
become quite proficient in handling our excellent 
American armament and all we want is a chance 
to use it ; though, with the Navy and R. A. F. 
on the job our chances are not as bright as they 
seemed during the summer. 

Science-fiction is almost, but not quite, dead 
in this country. Wally Gillings, produced a 
twelfth and probably final issue of “Tales of 
Wonder’’ in September, thus completing three 
full volumes, a notable achievement, and out- 
standing when the circumstances of production 
are considered. American magazines are to be 
had by subscribers only, although two of them 
are reprinted in cut-down form by a London 
publishing house and appear with regularity. 
F. F. M., alas, we never see, hence the subscrip- 
tion, and by the way, I’d be grateful if you 
would take out the price of a couple of back 
numbers. I never had the January and February 
1940 issues, so if you have copies left perhaps 
you would run them., over and commence my 
subscription with the July and August issues 
respectively. The last stories I read? “Darkness 
and Dawn’’, was mighty fine, “The Rebel Soul” 
was even finer, but “The Blind Spot” — ah, that 
story was worth waiting twelve years to read. 
In sending me that issue you put me under a 
debt of gratitude I can never adequately repay. 

The sirens are sounding as I write and tonight 
my squad are manning an anti-aircraft position, 
so with war sounding in my ears I will leave 
you with wishes of peace and many long years 
of prosperous publication. With kindest per- 
sonal regards: 

Frank Edward Arnold. 

•1 Smith St., 

Watford, Hertfordshire, 

England. 

Re Finlay Reproductions 

I have just finished reading the February issue 
of Famous Fantastic Mysteries and feel that 
I must let you know how much I enjoyed read- 
ing “The Spot of Life.” 

A good many years ago when “The Blind 
Spot” ran in the old Argosy Magazine I saved 
all the issues and finally bound them into a 
book. I have always looked forward to reading 
the next story in this line but until now have 
never had the opportunity. 

May I compliment you on the covers by 
Virgil Finlay? I am very much in favor of the 
folder idea of six inside illustrations in con- 
junction with a fifty cent subscription and would 
like you to enter my name on the list of pros- 
pective subscribers when and if you ever carry 
out this idea. 


Hoping to meet many more of my old friends 
through the pages of your magazine I remain. 

Judd V. With an. ' 
Haines Locks, R. F. D. |>2/ 

Reading, Penna. 

About “The Spot of Life” 

Just a word of thanks ; you have performed a 
real service to the myriad of fantasy fans who, 
being comparatively new readers, have never 
had a chance to read the old classics. 

1 I have just finished “The Spot of Life”, a 
grand story and a fitting sequel to that master- 
piece of fantasy, “The Blind Spot.” 

You asked for readers’ comments on your 
proposed plan to print some of the Finlay illus- 
trations and make them available to the readers 
of E. F.- M. and F. N. Don’t you think that the. 
readers will be unanimous in their approval 
and support of such a plan? At least you can 
count on me. 

Again, thanks for the great old classics of 
fantasy you have reprinted in; 1940. I hope you 
do as well in 1941. 

Bill Elliott. 

Brook St. & 71st Hiway 
Neosho, Missouri 

Fantasy Suggestions 

I’m more enthused than ever about F. F. M. 
With its latest issue it shows that it merits the 
highest recognition. Austin Hall’s “The Spot, 
of Life” is a worthy sequel to “The Blind 
Spot” ; but I was particularly pleased to read the 
article on Hall and Flint by Phil Richards. It 
was a novel innovation for a professional mag. 
,and a real feature since bringing to life so 
well, if only in one’s imagination, these authors 
of another and timeless day. 

I’m happy to see you’re going to have 
“Claimed” by Francis Stevens in the next issue. 
This is the story, you may be interested to 
know, which marked off the 1000th issue of 
“Argosy”. Besides receiving praise by A. Mer- 
ritt, it was one that received the best of recom- 
mendation by the late H. P. Lovecraft at the 
time of its original appearance. You will surely 
have “The Citadel of Fear” by the same author 
soon? I can hardly wait to read this one over 
again. / 

A couple of other stories that are “musts” are, 
“The Living Portrait” by Tod Robbins, a tale 
that could have been one of Poe’s, and- “The. 
Riddle of Almarose”, by Leslie Ramon. The 
latter is a masterly piece of writing, only a 
novelette — but with the word-effects of a novel- 
length story like “Rebecca.” 

Here’s some data for the Fan Magazine 
News: the ninth issue of “Golden Atom” is 
again an improvement on the one preceding. 
Together with “Stars”, the magazine of selected 
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verse and beautiful bits of writing, it has out- 
standing illustrations by the professional artist, 
Charles H. Hickox, and features, in addition, 
work by Virgil Finlay, H. P. Lovecraft, Fred 
W. Fischer, Forrest J. Ackerman, and many 
others well known in the field of science and 
fantasy fiction. 

Larry B. Farsaci. 

“Golden Atom.” 

48 Lewis St., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Silence Broken 

I have read all your issues of F. F. M. and 
F. N., any one of which was worth writing 
about, but it took the announcement that you 
would reprint Finlay’s originals to make me 
write to you. As one of his fans, a silent one 
at that, I always hoped to get one of his original 
drawings and now you’ offer them for a dime 
apiece. Oh, happy days ! Put me down as favor- 
ing this suggestion. How about that Moon 
Pool and sequel issue? All the stories have 
been excellent. Keep up the good work. 

Waiting till you go monthly. 

Mario Zanone. 

466 Columbia St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wants Finlay Originals 

Here is my request for Finlay “originals.” 

I think it is a wonderful idea of yours to 
print exact replicas of Finlay's work, and let 
mine be among the first requests for it. 

For years I’ve been wanting to decorate my 
room with framed fantastic originals, but find- 
ing the prices quite high, it was a hit impossible. 

Now comes your wondrous plan and I’m 
all set — unless you change your mind about the 
idea. 

Please go semi-monthly. 

Francis J. Leitz. 

703 Brown St., 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Citation for Service 

Your announcement in F. F. M. is the greatest 
thing to hit the fan world since F. F. M. itself. 
I can hardly wait to get those Finlays. Are 
you going to be able to reproduce any of the 
pictures, the originals of which you have al- 
ready sent out? I am sure any of those readers 
who have them will allow you to use them if 
necessary. I have just counted the pictures and 
of the 27 I find, I want about 15 or 20. Also 
if, possible, print the illustrations for “Seven 
Footsteps to Satan” in Argosy. 

If fandom put out a medal for service and 
benefits received you would be sure to get one. 


Hurrah again. 

Fanatically yours, 

A. Ross Kuntz, 

2532 Burnside Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Editor’s Note: We have all the plates of the 
Finlay pictures from F.F.M. and F.N. Argosy 
plates too old; have beeti destroyed. 

A Plea for Fantasy 

Your announcement in F. F. M. about the 
printing of replicas of Finlay’s illustrations 
interests me greatly. I believe this a fine idea, 
and I intend to buy one of each you print. Will 
readers have their choice of illustrations? I 
believe Finlay’s best were those done for “Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool” and the one for 
“Through the Dragon Glass.” 

This is my second letter to you ; the first I 
wrote you in July. Since then, I have especially 
liked the two Merritt novels and “The Radio 
Beasts.” As to the shorter stories, I liked 
“Through the Dragon Glass” and that weird 
gem. “Who Wants a Green Bottle?” I like Tod 
Robbins’ eerie stories and hope you’ll have 
more of them. I’m glad to see you are including 
more weird stories in your magazines. I pre- 
fer weirds to those known as “super-science.” 
Your stories, though, feature a minimum of 
.science, for which I'm glad. They are much 
better in my opinion, than those “super-science” 
yarns .that clutter up the stands today. You may 
gather from this, that I do not like Science- 
Fiction. I don’t. I' like fantasy, pure and 
simple, and the more fantastic they are, the 
better I like ’em. There is really a lot of dif- 
ference between Fantasy and Science-Fiction. 
Burroughs’ famous stories are fantasy, not 
S. F., and Merritt’s are utter fantasy. 

I don’t like to carp, but if you look closely 
at Finlay’s drawings for “The Face in the 
Abyss" and “The Snake Mother” and com- 
pare them, you may agree with me that those for 
“The Snake Mother” were really very poor, the 
worst I have ever seen by him. “The Snake 
Mother," was a fine story, and rated much bet- 
ter art work than Virgil did for it. Those for 
“The Face” were superb ; I was expecting even 
better for the longer sequel. 

The new artist. Bok, is good. What medium 
does he use to achieve that bizarre effect? 

That’s all, I guess, except for a plea again 
for Kline’s action yarns ; “Planet of Peril,” 
“Prince of Peril,” “Swordsman of Mars,” etc., 
and Farley’s stories of the inner world, “The 
Radio Flyers,’’ “Radio Gun-Runners” and more 
Cummings’ stories. Also all of Merritt's; 
everyone w'ants those. I really like your maga- 
zine. 

Jack Daley. 

616 Gilroy St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Austin Hall Greatest? 

I need not add my appreciation to yoiAfor 
reviving such wonderful stories in your maga- 
zines ; others have done so with more efficiency 
than could I. However, there could be more 
of them. If you will not print your magazines 
each montli, why not create another? 

Everyone seems to consider Merritt the great- 
est of fantastic -writers. I agree that he is 
wonderful ; that such stories as “Three Lines 
of Old French,” “The Snake Mother,” have 
become immortal ; but. Austin Hall has set a 
pace that I do not believe even A. Merritt can 
reach. Hall has a way of delving into the mys- 
terious depth that makes one think as never 
before. I would like to see you print some of 
Hall’s short stories. 

I would like to strenuously disagree with 
Miss (otherwise) Mary A. Conklin-and others 
who object to the reprinting of Burroughs’ 
novels. Of course if they are in popular print 
it would not be necessary, but I have not been 
able to secure' “The Land That Time Forgot” 
or “The Eternal Lover” at any price. Also I 
would like to see “Conquest of the Moon” in 
your magazine. Also “The Planeteer,” by Flint. 

And as for John Wasso, Jr. — What’s so ter- 
rible about the new stories, that they should 
be taboo? Are the writers of our present day 
of lesser merit than those of decades past? 
Of course I like the old classics, but surely we 
can find ' material just as good in our^ new 
stories. 

Your magazines are an answer to a reader’s 
prayer, but too few know about them- H you 
could manage some stunt to wake the people 
up, you would have more fans. Why not 
dramatize short fantasies over the air to make 
people fantastic minded? 

Morris A. Bail. 

Clarissa, 

Minn. 

Wants New Merritt Story 

Taking this occasion to write, but with no 
thought in mind other than to inform you — and 
probably you already realize it — that, in Fa- 
5IOUS Fantastic Mysteries and Fantastic 
Novels you have the two best magazines of 
fantasy fiction on the market today. 

I’ve read other magazines that approached, as 
nearly as possible, the type of fiction I liked best 
but — until your publication came into being — 
my “thirst” was just partly quenched. 

Personally, I believe you are doing a wonder- 
ful work in reviving the old classics. Although 
I'm not casting any aspersions on the ability 
of modern authors, the fact cannot be denied 
that the literature of today does not approach 
the high standard that has been set in the past. 


But this does not mean that the writers of the 
past few decades were better. Far from it! 
Yet, the fact still remains that a story, in order 
to be considered a classic, must possess, to a 
certain extent, that degree of refinement which 
can stand the test of time — and, in this present 
age of “quantity versus quality,” it appears as 
though that word “refinement” has been rele- 
gated into the background. 

If one .peers- into past history he will nearly 
always find a certain period in every age where 
the world of science and literature becomes 
stagnant. The past dozen years have set an 
example — but I firmly believe, and I'm not try- 
ing to be at all discriminating, that just a slight 
“push” in one direction or the other — figura- 
tively speaking — might transform a retrogres- 
sing age into an era of promise. 

The only author today who, in my opinion, 
most nearly approaches the perfect class in all 
his writings is A. Merritt. He writes not for 
quantity but for quality. Every work of his has 
that consistency of refinement which places 
him in a class far above any living author of 
the present day. He can write so vividly .that’ 
the reader’s mind is carried away into his 
fantastic world by the realism of his style. 
I’ve often wondered, “What is there about 
Merritt that .deserves such merit?” Probably, 
and likely as not, it is that ever present urge 
within his soul to do even better! 

If and when Abe M'erritt^ ever finishes 
those three stoTies he has been working on, 
1 certainly do hope they will appear in either 
F. F. M. or F. N. 

Lots of luck and continued success ! 

Joseph Kankowski. 

36 Columbia St. 

West Orange, N. J. 

'Editor’s Note : Merritt has^prornised us a 
iiezv story, 

A “First Letter” 

I have bought both of your magazines since 
they have come on the newsstands, and they 
are the only fiction magazines I buy. Also this 
is my first letter to an editor but I haunt the 
stands days before publication, for fear I'll 
miss my copies, so I am enclosing a check to 
cover a year’s subscription for both Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries and Fantastic Novels; 
then I’ll be -sure to get them. 

Though I read “The Moon Pool” in your 
magazine I no longer have the first copies, and 
was that a story! Please, I beg of you, print 
“The Moon Pool” and “The Conquest” in one 
magazine. I won’t comment on the stories, my 
subscription speaks for them all. 

I also like your magazines as much for Fin- 
lay and Bok as the stories, but I do think you 
are rather stingy with the illustrations and 
with the magazines also. Why, oh, why can’t 
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# Just out— new 1941 edition! Digest 
^he year’s best articles on fishing, 
p • 100 pages of facts, fiction, thrills. In- 

f ^ eludes chart of world’s record catches. 

Also information on outboard motors. Sent free! Write 
JOHNSON MOTORS, tSll Pmhlng Road, Wauhasan, IH. 



BE MDTICT by SPARE-TIME TRAINING 

Jiy If I l^k I Tnined trtlEts are capable of earn- 

All By I m I Ing $30, $00. $75 a week. Prepare 

now through our practical, proven 
method — right at home In your spare time. Lram COMMJGRCIAL 
ABT. ILLUSTBATINQ. CARTOONING all in one complote course. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET, “Art for Pleasure and Pr^t'* — tells 
all about our method, c^portunitlea in art, and describes TWO 
ARTISTS' OUTFITS Included with training. Mall postcard today. 
No obllsatiOD. State age. 

WASHINGTONfSCHOOL OF ART, Studio 712T 
U15-15th Street, N. W. Washinston, D. C. 



FREE 


SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 

H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, Vt., 
writes: “I suffered for years with 
acid stomach trouble. My doctors told 
me I had acid stomach ulcere and 
would have to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treatment I bad 
lost a lot of weight and could eat 
nothing but soft foods and milk. After 
taking Von’s Tablets I felt perfectly 
well, ate almost anything and gained 
back the weight 1 had lost" If you suffer from indigestion, gastri- 
tis, heartburn, bloating or any other stomach trouble due to ga.stric 
hyperacidity, you, too. should try Von’s for prompt relief. Send for 
FUEbl Samples of this remarkable treatment and details of trial 
offer with money back guarantee. Instructive Booklet Is Included. 
Write: 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 515-H 

Fox Bnilding, Philadelphia, Pa. 



we have both every single month, say two 
weeks apart? And I also would like to see all 
sequels printed in order so we don’t have to 
wait so long for connected stories. 

Now I’ve written my first letter (it’s taken 
me over a year, but I make the break) and 
since the ice is broken I'll have plenty to say 
in the future. 

Mrs. Rita Conroy. 

5 Weber’s Walk, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wants F. F. M. Larger 

This letter is partly caused by the questions 
and statements you have been making lately. 

I’m all for the reprinting of “The Moon 
Pool’’ and “The Conquest of the Moon Pool” 
in a single issue with a cover by Finlay. 

Your idea of printing Finlay’s drawings is 
wonderful. Mark me down as a buyer if you 
do decide to print them. Will any of them be 
colored ? How about printing his illustrations 
for the C. of M. P. first, and then just follow 
the mags right up to date, printing the best of 
hi.s drawings. 

I wont through all of my F. F. M.’sand F. N.’s 
to pick out the best Finlay drawings and list 
them in order, but I found that it is an impos- 
.sible task. Fhey are all best. The only thing I 
decided was that the cover for “The Snake 
Mother’’ is his best yet, but by a very narrow 
margin, for all are excellent. 

Tlic .story, “The Spot of Life,” was great, 
and nicel}- finished up a great classic. My only 
sorrow is that there are not more classics by 
Hall. "Into the Infinite” is the only story of 
his you have not printed, is it not? 

Fisher’s latest, “The Ship of Silent Men,” is 
the best I have read by him. I liked it even 
better than “The Devil of the Western Sea.” 

.A.t present you are publishing two mags at 
the same price, one having sixteen more pages 
than the otlier. I would like to see F. F. M. in- 
creased to 128 pages again for this would give 
room for more short stories. 

I w'ish you luck in bringing us these great 
science fiction classics. 

Joe Hl dson, Jr. 

223 South 1st St 
Jac'kso.nville Beach, Fla. 

Surprised 

Have just finished reading the Feb. issue of 
F F M , and nave no comment to make on the 
book length, “The Spot of Life,” for the very 
logical reason that it needs none. Let it be 
said that A. Hall here surpasses himself even 
over the “The Blind Spot.” In this I mean that 
after reading the latter. I surely expected a fine 
piece of work in the former, but I was really 
surprised to find, after finishing “The Spot of 
I.i fc,” to be in a quandary as to which of the 
two stories I enjoyed the most. Let it be known 
that I for one shall put down that “The Spot of 
Life” is, up to this point, in my reading experi- 
ences, the best. 
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Just a word of praise for Philip M. Fisher’s 
story, “The Ship of Silent Men.” It was a 
masterpiece. Let’s have all we can get of this 
man Fisher. Bok outdid himself in the illus- 
tration of this story. 

In Finlay's illustration of the feature story, 
I find that I am a little disappointed. He was 
not quite up to “snuff.” 

If Mr. Martin Alger, whose letter appeared 
in the Reader’s Viewpoint of the February 
issue will pay the postage on a certain maga- 
zine, I wili send him the story he is looking for. 

Signing off with no complaints, I am 

Vaughan Heiner. 

225 Second St. 

California, Pa. 

Two Ceneralions of Fans 

Please t've us the sequel to “The People of 
the Golden Atom.” We the undersigned do say 
and declare before ye court of justice to de- 
liver to us the aforesaid novel. 

Have read all the originals, and am now 
buying them for my granddaughter, who I am 
sorry to say, is a book wormster. 

There are so many good repeats that I hard- 
ly know where to begin. There is, 4th Dimen- 
sion by G. A. England (I believe that is it) 
also Polaris stories. Earth’s Core,- by E. R. 
Burroughs. 

I thought that "On the Brink of 2,000” was 
the story that made me an Argosy fan. But 
it was another year 2,000 story. About a chair 
that would take you forward. Have forgotten 
most of it. Came out in 1900. 

May the year 1941 bring you all the luck 
and success in the world, and to us more 
good stories. 

o Just two fans, 

Mrs. Kate L. Baetje. 

Frances W. Baetje 
(Age 10, 4th grade) 

401 St. Francis St., 

Mobile, Ala. 

Cover to Cover Review 

Reviewing the February issue from cover 
to cover : 

Front cover is very good as are all Finlay’s 
covers. "The Spot of Life” bored "me at first 
but I soon was very much interested in it. 
Finlay’s pics on pages 737 and 67 are excel- 
lent. 

You can put me down as being in favor 
of the Finlay reproductions. 

I liked Richard’s article on Hall and Flint. 

"Ship of Silent Men” was- too fantastic 
for me. It had a good pic, however. Poem was 
good. 

A. L. Schwartz. 

229 Washington St., 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Scientific Check-Up 

Immediately upon buying the February issue 
I scooted home and started in on “The Spot of 
Life.” I thought of rereading TBS first, but 
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WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
STRANGE & SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS 

N OW you can travel round the world with the most daring adven* 
turera. You can eee with your own eyes the weirdest peoples 
on earth. You witness the strangest customs of the red, white, 
brown, black and yellow races. You attend their startling rltei. 
their mysterious practices. They are all assembled for you In these 
five great TOlumoB of The SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 

600 LARGE PAGES 

Here Is the world's Greatest Collection of Strange and Secret Pbo* 
tographs. Here are Eiotlc Photos from Europe, PrlmltiTo Photos 
from Africa, Torture Photos from Asia, Female Photos from Oceania 
and America, and hundreds of others. There are almost 600 LARGE 
PAGES OF STRANGE AND SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS, each page 
67 aauare inches In elzel 

1,000 REVEALING PHOTOS 

You see actual courtship practiced 
In every Quarter of the world. You 
see magic and mystery In queer lands 
where the foot of a white man has 
rarely trod. You see Oriental modes 
of marriage and female slavery In 
China. Japan, India, etc. Through 
the intimacy of the camera you wit* 
ness the exotic habits of every con- 
tinent and the strangest customs of 
life and love In America, Europe, etc. 

You are bewildered by these large 
pages of ONE THOUSAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. Including 130 full-page 
photos, and thrilled by the hundreds 
of short stories that describe them. 


CONTENTS' OF 
5-VOLUME set 

VOLUME I— Th« Seer«t 
Album of Africa 
VOLUME 2— The Secret 
Album of Europe 
VOLUME 3— The Seerot 
Album of Ada 
VOLUME 4— The Secret 
Album of America 
VOLUME S— The Secret 
Album Of Oceania 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


The SECRET MUSEUM OP MAN- 
KIND consists of five picture-packed 
volumes (solidly bound together for 
convenient reading). Dip Into any one 
of these volumes* and as you turn ltd 
pages, you find it difficult to tear 
rourself away. Here in story and un- 
usual photo Is the WORLD'S GREAT- 
EST COLLECTION OP STRANGE AND 
SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS. conUlnIng 
everything from Female Beauty Round 
the World to the most Myaterioup 
Cults and Customs. These nundredp 
end hundreds of large pages will give 
you days and nights Of thrUllng In- 
aftructloa. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Simply sign and mall the coupon. Remember, each of the 5 Vol- 
umes Is OV^ Inches high, 'and opened over a foot wide. Remember 
also that this 6-Volume Set formerly aold for $10. And It Is bound 
In expensive "life-time" cloth. Don't put this off. Fill out the cou- 
pon. drop It In the next mall, and receive this huge work at once- 


SPECIMEN PHOTOS 

Varlotia Secret Societies 
Civilized Love ve. Savage. 
Strange CrlmeB. Criminals 
Exotic Rites & Cults 
Omens, Totems & Taboos 
I^lysterlous Customs 
Dress and Undress Bound 
the World 

1 ,000 strange and 
Secret Photos 



k METRO PUBLICATIONS, 70 Sth Ave., DepL 303, New York J 
k Send me "The Secret Mueeum of Menldnd'* (5 sreat volumes ■ 
g bound together). 1 will pay postman $1.98, plus postage on 
a arrival. If not delighted, I will return book in S days for full 1 
■ refund of SI. 98. I 

I ■ 

I Name " 

^ Address I 

I €ity A. ...State J 

^ Pn CHECK HERB If you. are enclosing $1.96* thus saving | 
I CDSUlng costs. Same Money-Back Guarantee. . 

I Canadian Orders $2.50 in advance " 

’smmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmmi 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 



BELIEVE IN LUCK7-S 

Qatry a pair of OElfUIlIE BSAHHA 
BED UVE HIGHLY KAONETIO 
XODESTOHESI Legend repntei, Oc- 
cult Oriental ancleuta anperatitionsly 
carried two Live Lodestonea aa HOST 
POWEBEUL MAGNETIC "LOCKY’’ 
CHABMS, one to "attract’’ Good Luck 
In Money, Gamea, Love, Busineaa, W ork. 
etc., tko otberto ‘‘preyent’’ Bad Luck, Loaaea, Evil, Trouble, 
Harm, etc. Believe In Luck I Carry a Pair of theae curioua 
Genuine Brahma Bed Live Lodeatonea! We make no anper- 
natural claima. $1.97 Postpaid for the two, with all informa- 
tion. $1.97 and 16c extra if C.O.D. Batisfaotion QTIABAM- 
TEED or Honey Betumed. Order youra NOWl 

ASTROL CO., Dept. 86, Main P. O. 

Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

MOTICEI Beware of imitationsl We absolutely GTTABAN- 
TEE these Genuine Brahma Lodeatonea are ALI VE! We 
believe they are just what you want, the BEAL THING — 
POWEBEUL DBA WING, EXTBA HIGHLY MAGNETIC! 
Fully Guaranteed— Order TODAY I Copyright 1937— A. Co* 



MY LOOSE PLATES 
LOOK tike New* 
m like New f 
PEEL Like New! 


At Ust. Crown brings you «n odorless, tsstolsss* 
harmless new |>atented plastic reliner that will do 
wonders for worn, loose plates. One application 
lasts months, one tube lasts years! Un> 
conditions! money back guarantee. FAEK 
with each order, a tube of Crown Dental 
^late Cleaner. Mail Dl.OC. 


CROWN PLASTICS CO. 

4360 W. Philadelphia . . Detroit, Michigan 


MAGIC 
DISC 

HEATS WATER 
IN 69 SECONDS 

iDlllofiS Deed Speed Eng— glvefl you hot w&ter 
fast and cbeao. Drop Into a,ny pan of water-- 
plug Into socket — ^In 60 secoads you have hot 
water. Kush your name for sample offer for use 
or demoBstrator. Klenty caah profits for agents, 
No money. Juat fle&d Postcard will dOs 

NU-WAYMFG.CO.. 



CooketSiza 

samples 

I FOR AGENTS. I 
SENP NAMEll 



Sand for my fM book how to develop 

STRONG ARMS 

and BROAD SHOULDERS 

for 25c coin or 30c U. S. Stamps. 
Contain*) 20 pages of Illustrations showing and 
luUy describing exercises that will a^ckJy 
cleTelop and make you gain strength in your 
Shouldersp. Aims, Wrists. Hands 
and Flngors. 

This Is really a valuable course 
of exercises, without apparatus. 

ANTHONY BARKER 

(doinv^butinesa at this addreaa for over 20 years.) 
1235 bth Ave.p Office 30, N. Y. City 



1 thought on second thought that that would 
take a little too much time so I immediately 
dove into TSL. And, I wasn’t disappointed 
e.xcept in the respect that compared to its 
predecessor it was pitifully short. To my nimble 
wits it seemed that Hall didn’t have space 
enough to develop his story to the full and 
satisfying extent that he did TBS. 

One thing I wish somebody would explain to 
me; If, at death, the Thomahlians would enter 
earth anyway, why would they want to enter 
it beforeliand? I guess it will never be 
known. 

There is quite a serious error that I -ob- 
served twice. Once Hall stated that atoms 
are composed of ions and nuclei. That is 
erroneous. Again he said the H2 atom is com- 
posed of two ions and a nucleus and that the 

02 atom is composed of six ions and a nucle- 
ons (p79). That is also quite erroneous. An ion 
is an electrically charged particle, either an 
atom or a radical, which has obtained a electri- 
cal charge due to its gaining or losing elec- 
trons. Perliaps Hall meant electrons when he 
said ions ; but even so he would still have' 
erred since tlie H atom only has one electron 
while the 02 has eight. I can verify this by 
referring you to a table of the electronic 
arrangements of the 92 elements in the Science 
Leaflet Vol. 10 pp. 20-22 or to an issue of the 
same magazine imblished last fall. I cannot 
offhand remember the date. 

It seems to me utterly incomprehensible how 
Mr. Hall could have made such an error as 
that. I tried to make exceptions saying that 
he wrote it back in 1932 but that doesn’t hold 
water because the structure of the H2 and 
the 02 atoms among others was known at the 
turn of the century! 

I gave an A to it, notwith.standing its faults, 
not only because of the brilliant passages but 
because Hall did give a plausible and thought- 
provoking explanation of the Blind Spot tak- 
ing in Life and Death to boot! My hat’s off to 
the man. He could have done a better job I 
think bad he harl Flint to help him, but on 
the whole he didn't rest too much on the 
laurels the fruits of bis collaboration had 
borne. 

Finlay’s cover, although good, was his poor- 
est piece of work for vou. His interiors, how- 
ever. were excellent. 

Thanks a lot for getting Bok to contribute. 
Finlay, Paul, and Bok: a triple-treat in any 
man’s league. Paul’s cover for "The Sun- 
Makers" was one of his best illustrations. 

SvLVE.STKR Brown, Jr. 

7 Arlington St. 

Cambridge. Ma.ss. 

Perfect Issue 




Better Built— Lower Prices 

Canoes. Bowboata, Outboard 
Motor Boats, Olympic, Snipe, 
Comet and Sm Gull Boats 
* ' catalqc mat 
Sava MOBsir-Pronipi ShipnMa»-1\M 
Favtoite,. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. mi 

W. / WrtUf» \ ISO EMI St. 

PUHTMO. WIS. tailMr pEuf) COimjMP, N. Y. 


One thousand praises! Oh, editors of tales 
that haven’t been printed for years ! F.F.M. 
was perfect ! For February. 

Finlay’s front cover was one of the most 
intense pictures I have been privileged to see.'- 
While not strictly in keeping with the story 
it was in keeping with the reputation of the 
master of weird illustrations. 


no 



THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 


“The Spot of Life” certainly measured up 
to “The Blind Spot” In fact in some ways it 
even surpassed it, but I didn't appreciate the 
mass killing of all characters from the first 
story. However, in a way it seemed a fitting 
epitaph to Flint (and Hall also) that the 
characters they conceived together should die 
with them. On the whole it ranks with a Mer- 
ritt classic. Finlay of course came through 
in usual style but I do not like half page 
illustrations. 

Fisher, sweet Fisher, and where docs he 
live? Well be it Minnesota or Mississippi he 
still is the author of perfect adventure-eerie 
tales. After I read “The Ship of Silent Men” 
I sat there stunned by it as I have been by 
no story except “The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool’’-, While it lacks the tremendous scope 
of the latter one, it has a power all its own. 
All and anything by Fisher that comes up to 
that standard deserves publication. 

Speaking of Moon Pool and Co. I would like 
to see the Novel reprinted with .all six ! of the 
Finlay full-panels and Goodwin's Frog. On the 
cover have the Dweller rising from the pool. 

But before the “Moon Pool” give us the 
first Palos, Polaris and Jason stories. The first 
two especially. 

No doubt you can guess that I am definitely 
in favor of Fin'ay prints. Esiiecially the one 
to "Through the Dragon Glass" 

Yours till Merritt is poor, 

Bri ce L. H.^nso.x 

H.ackexs.ack. Minx. 

Bouquet for Kuttner 

I have read your two magazines since their 
first issues and have cnjoyerl them a lot. There 
is less of the froth and false animation that 
colors the more modern fantasy yarns. The writ- 
ing is smoother and ideas seem to he more im- 
portant than bloodshed. . Of course with 

several years of back issues to draw from 
you can choose the best — or the readers can ! 

So far I nominate "The Face in the Abyss”. 
“The Snake Mother’’ “Darkness and Dawn", 
“The Moon Pool” and “The Devil of the 
W estern Sea" as >our best stories. Rut prac- 
tically all of the others were on a par with 
those I have named. Somehow the "Spot” 
stories didn’t click too well with me although 
they are masterfully written. The story, short, 
by Kuttner, of all the newer authors, sticks in 
my memory "Pegasus” 

A. Merritt is certainly tops. Glad to see 
your announcejnent that another of his stories 
is coming, and then another and another 

Now then hou- about adding two or three 
stories to your “Mysteries” and another short 
novel to “Novels" and charging I5c for both 
of them? Keep Bok,„Finlay, anti Paul. 

Bash. Wki.ls 

Springboro, Pa. 



AOWAf cotire 


3 : 1 M K 1 3? I . • j » ] : ( ► 


and Other Standard Makes 

Onl^ oor 2$ ymn* •xpMrIaiicAv biff 
bOTin^ power and volume prodactitm 
make it possible to offer tbeseamaz- 
Ins tiro valuM. Think of it; Stand- 
ard Brand reconditioned tires, ser- 
viceably repaired by crperts with bigb-' 
erade materials at a fraction of ori^nal 
cost. Order sow. Enjoy the tremendooB 
eavinss oar cat prioes make possible. 

TRUCK 


BALLOON TIRES 
Size Tiros Tubes 

29x4.40>21 


29x4.50-20 
80x4.50-21 
28x4.76-19 
28x4.76-20 
29x6.00-19 
80x6.00-20 
6.26-17 
28x6.26-18 
29x6.26-19 
80x6.25-20 
81x6.26-21 
6.60-17 


1.8S 
1.9S 
1.8S 
2.10 
2.25 
2.40 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 1.16 
2.50 1.15 
2.B0 1.16, 
2.75 1.16 


.86 

.86 

.95 

.96 

1.05 

1.05 

1.16 

1.161 


28x6.60-18 2.75 l.lBl 
29x6.60-10 2.75 1.16 


6.00-16 
6.00-17 
80x6.00-16 
81x6.00-19 
82x6.00-20 
83x6.00-21 


3.15 1.46 
2.35 1.16 
2.39 1.16 
2.85 l.lSl 
2.95 1.25 
3.10 1.26 


BALLOONS 
Siza Tires Tubes 

6.00- 20 53.10 81.66 
6.60-20 8.35 1.96 

7.00- 20 4.30 2.96 

7.50-20 5.18 8.75 

8.26-20 3.75 4.06| 

HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK TIRES 
SIza TIras Tubes 
80x6 $3.30 81-96 
32x5 6.99 

84x7 8.99 

88x7 9-45 

36x8 9.69 

40x8 11.30 



2.76 

8.26 

8.96 

8.96 

4.161 


EVERY TIRE 
GUARAHTEED 

Oor Ouarantaa 
Bond xareei to 
replace at S Price 
tires feillny to giro 
fuil9montns'sarv 
ica.Replecemente 
t. o. b. Chicago. 

Don't Delay— 
Order Today 


ALL OTMEH 
SIZES 
DEALERS 

§2x6:60-20 3.20 I.'llSl WANTED 

SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on e«;h tire ordered. 
(ta.OO on each Track Tire.) We ship balance C. O. D. 
Dedact S p.r cant if cash is sent in fail with order. To 
fill order promptly we may sabstitute brands if neces- 
sary. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW— GUARANTEED— 

PERRY-RELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

2320-30 S. MlchlK.n Av.., P.pl. 480 1 -A, Chicago 


Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 


Be Healthier, Happier- 
Live Longer 


When you can get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
flush from your kidneys the waste matter, poi- 
sons and acid that are now doing you harm, why 
continue to break your restful sleep by getting 
up through the night? 

'Don’t be an EASY MARK and accept a onb- 
Btltutc— Ask for Gold Mednl Haarlem Oil Cap- 
sules. GET GOL,D MEDAL — the original — the 
genuine. Look for the Gold Medal on the box 
•—35 cents. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and Irritated 
bladder may be backache, puffy eyes, shifting 
pains, burning or scanty passage. Don’t accept 
a substitute. 



AMAZIM 


Would you like to know how other men have got- 
ten good-pay Jobs In ElMtrlelty 7 How many, with 
nothing better than grade eehooUng and no previ- 
ouB experience, Jump^ right Into better pay In one 
of the most fascinating and fastest growing fields 
In Industry? More than ever before Electricity 
Is calling lor Trained Men. DON’T WAIT 1 Find 
out today where, when and bow you m^ dupli- 
cate the thrilling succesa ot these other I-T-I men. 
Write RAY D. $MITH, Pres.: Dept. M3. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING INSTITIITE 

aS4 Lawroncs Ava. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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3c A DAY 

HOSPITALIZATION 

PUN <325 HOSPITALASO 


Pays Up To 


HOSPITALA\0 
SURGICAL FEES 

FREE 

INFORMATION 


23,000 people go to 
hospitals OYory cfay. 

Learn how Hospital and 
Burgical care is provided 
for every member of your family In cau of 
sickness or accident. Flan permits you to go 
to any hospital in the U. S. ; select your own 
surgeon. No medical examination required. 
Write today for free information. 


INTERSTATE MUTUAL BENEFIT ASS'N. 
DEPT. MS, DOVER, DELAWARE 

Please send me full details concerning yonr Hoe- 
pltalizatloD Policy. 


VAUE 

ADDBES8 

CITY STATE 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 

Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood are re- 
moved chiefly by your kidneys. Getting up Nights, Burning 
Passages, Backache, Swollen Ankles, Nervousness, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, and feeling 
worn out, often are caused by non-organic and non- 
systemic Kidney and Bladder troubles. Usually in such 
cases, the very first dose of Cystez goes right to work 
helping the Kidneys flush out excess acids and wastes. 
And this cleansing, purifying Kidney action, in just a day 
or BO, may easily make you feel younger, stronger and 
better than in years. A printed guarantee wrapped around 
each package of Cystez insures an immediate refund of 
the full cost unless you are completely satisfied. You have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose under this positive 
money back guarantee so get Cystez from your druggist 
today for only 35c. 



M mgkc/ Second Demonstration 

1 I H /P Every home can afford this 
_ low cost, new improved Sj 

electric water heater that 
uses an amazing principle to heat water 
instantly. Just plug into light socket. 

Sells itself on minute demonstration. No risk SAMPLE 
OFFER. Write at once for details. 

THE LUX COMPANY, Dept. H-182, Elkhart, Indiana 


TYPEWRITER 


standard office models 
1/3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 
Easiest Terms 
as ■ 

All late , models completely rebuilt like brand 


600 a week 

ate models completely rebuilt like brand 
new. FULLY OUARAKTCCD. 

No Money Down - 10 Day Trial 

Free prlce-smashln? cataloe shows ell 
nwhes in colors. FREK COURSE IN TYF* _ 
INO INCLUDED, S>^ cAteloa before you buy? 
•END NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH 
•set 336, ast W. Monrm St.. Chicseo, lit. 




STUDY AT HOME 

Legally trained xnOl wlnliigh* 
er i>oaltlonfl and blgw soo* 
cess In business ana pubBo 

life. Greeter opportanltlee now thao 
ever before. Bjff oorpontlon 
^ beaded by men with lesel trelniBEa 

More AbilHir: More PrestigK Mora Mootf 

We ffulde you etep b^etep. Top cmn teela et hoiM^ 
LL» B« BpeeeMefnI 


epere time. Dveree of 


B. 


andastes in erery aectieo of tbe U. 8. 

an text materiel. Inclodlos U-volome L,aw Ubnry. Low cent. , 
terms. Get oar vmaable 06-paffe*‘lAW Trmlnlo^or LaMOifTinlp 
**j^dmce'' books FBEB. Sond for them NOw. ^ 

LmSbIId Cxtaaaloa Unlvoraltyp Dept. 389-L 
A CorrospoadoRco tnatltiitloii 


hi. STANDARD AUTOMATIC 

.22 caliber Model for long rifle 

cartrldgea. Model **C" for .22 short 
cartridges. 4Vb" Of 8^" barrel. 

Choice S17.B5 

H. Sk R. **922" .22 Caliber 6'^ barrel 

9 Bhot target revolver $9.45 

I. J. Supershot Sealed **8" .22 cal. 6'', blue. $14.88 
Send stamp for each list.—Ammunition surplus* ete^ 
Used Rifica-UMd Shotguna ($2 Deposit on O. O* D’s) 

HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

W B2 WARREN ST. (New-FREB Catelog) NEW YORK 



INDIGESTION 

may affect the Heart 

Gas trapped in the stomach or gullet may act Hk«« a 
hair-trigger on the heart. At the first sign of dlstran 
smart men and women depend on Bell-ana Tablets to 
set gas free. No laxative but made of the fastest-acting 
medicines known for acid indigestion. If the FIRST DOSE 
doesn’t prove Bell-ans better, return bottle to ns and 
rpr-eive DOUBLE Money Back, 25c at all drug stores. 



ASTHMA 

Kidder's Asthmatic Pastilles give quick relief from the 
pains or discomforts due to Asthma or Asthmatic at- 
tacks, because their pleasant, soothing fumes are <»- 
hilled directly to where the spasms are occurring. In 
use over 100 years. Prescribed by physicians. 50c or 
.$1 at drug stores, or mailed postpaid. Don’t suffer. 
Buy TODAY. Kidder & Co. (Est. 1804), Boardwalk 
.'Vreade, Atlantic City, N. J. 



T0MENPAST40 


Men afflicted with Bladder trouble. 
Getting up Nights, Pains in Back, 
Hips or L^s, Nervousness. Dizzi- 
ness, physical inability and general 
impotency,send f orDr. BaH’samaz. 
ing FREE Book that tells how tocorrecttbesecondi- 
tions and have new zest. W rite today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6607, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINTI 



D«Pt. MS4X. 


Delivered at your door, Wp pay poatkae. 
Standard authora, new books, popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me* 
chanlcal, children's books, etc.— all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card now for 
Clarkson's 1941 Catalog. 

POFP Write for our great lllua* 
■ trated book catalog. A abort 

cour<;e In literature. Tbe buying guide 
of 300.000 book lovers* The selectiOD 
of a metropolitan book store brought ta 
your home. FREE If you write NOW>^ 
TODAYI 

CLARKSON FUBLISHINO COMPANY . 
ta$3 So. Wabaoh Avo.. ChicaoOr HI* 
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OLD MR. BOSTON SAYS: ^^MY APRICOT NECTAR IS SURE TO PLEASE YOU!” 



^ (smooth and) ^ 
%^RtCHIN 



FRIENDS WIU UKE 
THIS DRINK A IDT-* 
PROVES YOU REAUY 
KNOW WHATS WHAT! 


Enjoy the flavor of fresh apricots in 
a robust liquor . . . Old Mr. Boston 
Apricot Nectar 1 Here’s a drink 
that’s “rich as brandy, smooth as 
honey." A handy drinking cup tops 
each pint. Drink it straight. 


A Beverage Liqueur prepared by Ben-Burk, Inc,, Boston, Mass. 

<HDMR,BOS»WiVmC()f NEC1M 

Also MACK&CflRy PEACH WllD CHERRY— PROOF 



learnELECTRICITY 

12 WEEKS TRAINING 

THIS QUICK EASY WAYl 



ACTUAL SHOP WORK- 



Haveyoueverdreamedof boldinedownagood /> 

pay job — that would give you all the things in A/r* C . UfiVn€ 
life you wanted. If so, quit dreaming and prepare for such a job. 
Electricity offers you a real job and a real future if you will prepare 
yourself by training to take your place in this giant industry. 

Here at my school you are tiained In 12 weeks for your start for 
a better job and a real future. You are trained on real electrical 
machinery and equipment. You work on generators, motors, 
dynamos, you wire houses, wind aimatures^etc. You also get tiain> 
ing in Diesel, Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning! 
plus an extra 4 weeks course In 'Radio. My methods make it 
easy to learn — First you are told how to do a thing — then you 
are shown how to do it — then you do the work yourself. 

I’LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 

You can get this training first— then pay for It after r-,i|| 

you graduate. If you need part time work to help f 

with living expenses, we will help yoii get it. After # | u,,, ^ 

graduation you get lifetime employment service. I "f # 

Send coupon today for free catalog and aO details. / * ■ ■ ' 


ACCQUiim 


Step 10 years ahead 
r at once in accounting experience 

with this famous 1,742-page handbook of expert 
practice from simple bookkeeping to higher ac 
counting. Helps you display kind of skill that 
wins recognition and advancement; saves time and 
effort; gives information and guidance for 
prompt, practical handling of any situation, every 
day or emergency. Covers entire range of account 
ing and related business activities — not only 
principles, working procedures, records, systems, 
modern budgets, internal check, etc., but executive 
controls', analytical methods, use of reports : hun- 
dreds of forms. 31 big sections, complete in the 

ACCOUNTANTS' HANDBOOK 

Nothing else like it. Over 160,000 copied 
in use by executives, financial men. 
bankers, as well as accountants. Edl 
torial Board of 70 authorities. Contents 
would fill 10 books of usual size. 





free Atail the coupon at left 

■ for 32-page sample-book — 

it is valuable to have and a revela- 
tion in how this kin<} of information 
will help you in all departments of 
accounting. Sent free, with full de- 
tails, including low cost, of this 
. great handbook. 




• dtp and mail this rSQuest form now 

THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M447 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

' Send me. without charge, the 32-page sample with full Id 
' formation about (he ACCOUNTANTS* HANDBOOK. 


Name {please print) . 
Occupation 

Address 




Chesterfield’s right combination of the world’s best ciga- 


rette tobaccos has so many things a smoker likes . . . that 


Chesterfield is jiist naturally called the smokers cigarette. 


Copyrighc 1941, Liccett & Myeks Tobacco Co. 




